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Since the haleyon days of Controller Calonne, the miraculous trans- 
former of bland smiles and promises into ready money, that, like 
Cinderella’s finery, had a nasty way of reverting after a brief period 
to its original forms, no country would seem to have made such 
marvellous financial progress in so short a time as Russia, under the 
guidance of her present Minister of Finances, M. Vyshnegradsky. 
A cursory survey of the chief items of this improvement would 
probably silence the majority of those prejudiced politicians who are 
ever contemptuously inquiring—as the Jews of old about Nazareth 
—‘Can any good thing come out of RussiaY” The wilful pes 
simism of these professional Russophobes is less excusable than the 
childish optimism of Slavonian patriots who, with Oriental hyper- 
bole, complacently dwell on the unparalleled prosperity and mag- 
nanimity of their fatherland, whose gold, they allege, pulled 
England through the late financial crisis." The means by which 
M. Vyshnegradsky raised his country’s credit in the eyes of the 
world were neither few nor simple. He naturally began by cutting 
down the expenses of the administration as low as was consistent 
with his own tenure of office; he diligently tapped such new sources 
of revenue as suggested themselves to a mind ambitious of distine- 
tion and fertile in resources ; he raised loans; effected conversions ; 
collected debts that seemed hopeless; and literally “scraped toge- 
ther” every available rouble in the country. In all this human 
ingenuity was admirably seconded by chance, and favourable circum- 
stance improved in turn by clear insight and ready resolve. Two 
abundant harvests changed his gloomy if prudent anticipation of a 
small deficit into a welcome little surplus, and his own skilful mani- 
pulation and extreme munificence towards certain bankers struck off 

(1) In the semi-official Novoye Vremya, for instance, we read:—‘‘ In bygone times 
the Russian Government was occasionally subsidized by England, but now the Loudon 
Exchange is saved from a crisis by the money of the Russian Government. Our 
conduct is in this case extremely magnanimous when one takes into consideration tho 
nasty tricks played by the English Exchange in 1876-7, in order to undermine our 
credit.”’—Novove Vremya, 20th November, 1890. 
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the golden fettérs that had previously bound Russia to Berlin, thus 
establishing identity of French and Russian interests, if not in 
politics, at least in finance. Some idea of the extent to which 
Russia is beholden to French sympathy in all these financial 
achievements may be gathered from a few eloquent figures. The 
Russian loan of 500 million francs (22nd December, 1888) was 
covered two and a half times over and issued at 4482; that of 700 
millions (10th April, 1889) was responded to by an offer of eight 
times that amount, although it was issued at 4482; that of 1,242 
millions (5th June, 1889) likewise elicited an offer of eight times 
more than was called for, and was issued at 4574; while the last 
loan of 360 millions (March, 1890) was, to use the expression em- 
ployed by Russian papers, “ gulped down” by the French with an 
enthusiasm scarcely surpassed by that with which they invested 
their hard-earned savings in the equally promising venture of: the 
Panama Canal.' Some of these loans were quoted at 96 a month 
after issue, and it is not impossible that they should yet reach 
par, while at present Russian stock stands 2 per cent. higher than 
Austrian, and about 12 per cent. above Hungarian. 

Then, again, if we glance hastily at the rapid development of 
industrial manufactures in the empire, we are lost in astonishment 
at the seemingly miraculous results effected by Protection. Thus 
the chemical works in the country have a yearly output of 2} 
millions sterling, as against £450,000 in 1867; Russian tanneries 
have an output valued at 43 millions sterling, instead of the 1} 
million of twenty-three years ago; the value of woollen manufac- 
tures has increased during the same time from half a million to 3 
millions ; in a word, most of, the advantages that could be reason- 
ably expected to accrue to the country from the policy of encircling 
Russia with the Chinese wall of a commercial tariff have already 
been realised. The manufacturers have wonderfully prospered 
under the system, and Russia can now significantly point to a class 
of merchant princes created by Protection ; men who equal, possibly 
surpass, the historic Childs of London, the Coutts of Edinburgh, 
the Blundells of Liverpool, in riches, if not in refinement; mil- 
lionaires who can afford to give themselves the exquisite pleasure of 
employing choice champagnes to wash their hands, too seldom 
cleansed with vulgar soap and water; who can pay £300 for a seat 
in the theatre,” and preside at entertainments that combine the 
luxury of a Lucullus or an Apicius with the taste of Bruegel’s boors. 

But these considerations, to which it cannot be denied that 
Frenchmen gave all the weight they deserved, can scarcely be said 

(1) When the last Russian loan was floated, 772 bonds satisfied the wants of all 
British capitalists combined, while Frenchmen demanded over 5} millions of them, and 
received 123,000. 

(2) The last instance of this extravagance occurred in St. Petersburg in February, 
1890. 
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to exhaust the question. There are other important points of view 
from which the economic position of a country may and should be 
studied besides that of the reputation of a finance minister or the 
enrichment of a score of manufacturers, many of whom are 
foreigners. The chief of these in the present case is the state of 
agriculture, which, in a country like Russia, bears the same relation 
to all those outward appearances of prosperity which a clever 
minister can conjure up at a pinch, that a noumenon is supposed to 
bear to phenomena or gold to the paper currency based upon it. 
But before touching upon this important question, it may not be 
amiss to analyse very briefly the series of brilliant financial opera- 
tions effected by M. Vyshnegradsky and belauded as a stroke of 
genius by the patriotic press of Russia. The first impression they 
leave upon the minds of those who run as they read is that of some 
wonderful improvement in Russia’s solvency and credit, the gourd- 
like growth of which is explicable by no known cause. Why, one 
involuntarily asks, should a nation’s creditors consent to receive 4 
instead of the stipulated 5 per cent. on an immense debt of 531 
millions of roubles, unless they had good reason to believe that the 
nation’s prospects and solvency had considerably improved? And 
on what facts unknown to the most diligent students of contemporary 
Russian history can this flattering belief be based ? 

In the days when science was still to a great extent mere guess 
work, a certain monarch is reported to have asked a number of 
scientists to explain why it is that a live eel dropped into a vessel 
brimful of pure cold water swims about without causing the liquid 
to overflow, whereas a dead eel, in exactly the same conditions, causes 
it to overflow at once. Many and ingenious were the explanations 
offered and rejected before a matter-of-fact individual, who believed 
in taking nothing on trust, declared that no explanation whatever 
was needed, seeing that the so-called phenomenon did not exist. 
Now this is exactly the case with the late financial operations. 
There has been no conversion. Russia in reality, instead of con- 
verting a 5 per cent. loan into a 4 per cent. one, has taken a very 


decided plunge in the opposite direction. She continues to pay 
practically 5 per cent. (mathematically 4:7), but on a much larger 
capital sum than before, and has bound herself to do so for a very 


much longer time. 

What is aconversion? It is an alleviation of the relations of a 
debtor to his creditor, consisting in the substitution of a lower rate 
of interest on the debt, the capital sum of the latter and the term 
remaining unchanged. This being so, it is evident that the word 
conversion, as applied to the financial operations of M. Vyshne- 
gradsky, is a misnomer, for both the capital sum and the term 
during which the payments are to be continued have both been very 
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considerably increased. Suppose a person borrows a sum of £320, 
promising to refund it in monthly payments of £30 during twelve 
months; but finding it difficult to meet his obligations, has an inter- 
view with his creditor, who consents to lighten his burden to the 
extent of accepting £20 amonth on condition that the payments 
continue for two years and a half; would that constitute a real 
alleviation of that individual’s financial obligations? And yet such 
is, roughly speaking, the character of the recent Russian “ con- 
versions.” 

Let us take the loan of 1877 (81+ million roubles bearing interest 
at 5 per cent.) which was converted in November, 1888. The annual 
charges on that debt, including repayment of the capital, amounted 
to about 52 millions,’ and would have ceased in twenty-five years had 
no conversion intervened. The effect of the conversion, however, 
was to increase the capital sum from 81, millions to 974 millions and 
to lessen the yearly payments from 52 millions to 4 ,'; millions, but 
instead of continuing them only for twenty-five years to cause them 
to be persevered in for 814 years. The dead loss to the country from 
this curious operation, which can be calculated by a simple sum of 
multiplication, is enormous; the “ gain” consists in the shifting 
of a portion of the burden from the present to the future. If this 
was a wise move, there seems no reason why the minister did not 
improve upon it and astonish the natives—of Russia, at least—by 
issuing bonds bearing as little as 3 per cent. interest, a feat that 
could easily have been accomplished by increasing the capital sum by 
83 per cent. One may form a pretty fair estimate of the nature of 
the above operation from the following consideration: At the time 
of the conversion only twenty-five yearly payments of 52 millions 
were needed to wipe out the debt completely. Now, suppose the 
Government, in a fit of mad benevolence, suddenly agreed to make 
its creditors not twenty-five but fifty-nine such yearly payments, 
the loss to the country, it is clear, would be enormous. And yet, 
strange to say, even that would be a more profitable operation than 
the actual conversion, inasmuch as the country would pay less than 
it now must pay by £1,100! 

The remaining operations are of a piece with this. A government 
must indeed be sorely pressed for ready money if it consents to issue 
4 per cent. bonds for 28 millions* redeemable only in eighty-one 
years, in return fora sum of 23! millions; for the bonds repre- 
sent 19 per cent. more than the Government received. 

One is sorely embarrassed to reconcile the exorbitant premium paid 
on these conversions with the alleged prosperity of the country and 
the solidity of its credit at the time the operations were effected. 
Many years ago, when avowedly in great distress and sadly in need of 


(1) The exact amount was 5,688,000 millions of roubles. 
(2) The exact. sum is 27,834,000 roubles. 
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funds to construct strategic railways, and to enter the field against 
the Turks, the premium paid by Russia on a loan of 871 millions 
amounted to 843, per cent. of the sum realized,! whereas last year, 
when the country’s credit was alleged to be unimpeachable, and no 
need of funds felt, it amounted to 191 per cent. of the sum realized.* 
Between the years 1870 and 1889 Russia realized from seven loans 
a sum of 4631! millions, on which she paid her creditors the enormous 
premium of 170,', millions. During these nineteen years only 223 
millions have been wiped out, and it will require fully forty-nine years 
more merely to pay up the remainder of the premium, so that is only 
in year 1939 that the posterity of the present generation will have 
got at the debt itself, viz., 4631 millions, which they will have to 
cancel in the relatively short period of 32 years, 7.e., by the year 
1970. 

Another aspect of these conversions which throws considerable 
light upon the solvency of the Government that negotiated them, is 
the percentage paid to bankers for their services. To find the rate 
of the commission paid to bankers, it is only necessary to substract 
from the amount subscribed the cost of realization. Now, for the first 
loan of 125 millions a little over 11 per cent. wascharged.’ If it be 
true, as has been alleged, that the circumstances in which this loan 
was flouted constitute an irrefragable proof of a wonderful improve- 
ment in Russia’s credit, one would naturally expect that the com- 
mission charged for the next loan, negotiated shortly afterwards, 
would be considerably less, especially if the amount of the loan 
were much greater. And yet it is the unexpected that occurs: for 
although the sum raised amounted to 175 millions, the bankers 
refused to have hand or part in it for less than 2°85 per cent., and 
the third loan, which was nearly twice as large,* could not be floated 
for less than 2-779 percent. Ifthe conversion lately negotiated by 
Mr. Goschen had been effected on the lines of the Russian conversion, 
this country would have had to pay away 83 millions sterling, of 
which about 17 millions would go to the bankers and the remainder 
find its way to the pockets of the creditors. 

Taking the entire conversion scheme as applied to the various loans 
redeemable at various terms, and amounting in all to 5081 millions 
at 5 per cent. interest, we find that its chief effect has been to in- 
crease the capital sum by nearly 15 per cent., viz. 5822 millions.° 
The annual charges on this extra sum alone calculated for eighty- 
one years amount to 241 millions.° Owing, however, to the lower 
rate of interest, the reduction of the yearly expenses during the first 
twenty-five years is appreciable, although it is but as dust in the 
balance when compared with the increased expenditure during the 
remaining fifty-six years. The effect, therefore, of the conversions 

(1) 7,584,000 roubles (2) Viz., 15,834,056 roubles. (3) 1°573. 

(4) 310,498,000 roubles. (4) Viz.: 582,664,000 roubles. (6) 24,288,716 roubles. 
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has been, not to alleviate the burden of the taxpayers, but to shift it 
from the first twenty-five years to the ensuing fifty-six, whereby the 
augmentation of the expenditure during the latter period is out 
of all proportion to the gain during the former. Expressed in 
figures the alleviation afforded during the first twenty-five years 
amounts to 31 millions’ yearly, or 903° millions in all, while the 
loss during the following fifty-six years reaches the colossal sum of 
448,689,169 roubles ! 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out that the explanation of this 
suicidal policy is not to be sought for in any real or alleged short- 
comings of the minister. Nature has not made M. Vyshnegradsky 
shortsighted or dull-witted, but imperious necessity compels him to 
take very short views of his country’s interests. Aprés nous le déluge 
is the natural device of a government convinced that a crash is 
inevitable, and anxious to stave it off even for a short time at the 
certain risk of extending its sphere of ruin. The minister accepted 
office with the avowed object of mobilizing the finances of the country, 
and he is now working out a problem in finances the data for which 
were supplied to him by his imperial master. When the present 
Emperor came to the throne he made known to his then Minister of 
Finances his intention of signalizing the beginning of his reign by 
a measure rendering the paper rouble equal to the gold rouble, and 

yas deeply pained to find that laudable ambition treated as a mere 
pium desiderium which there was no specific way of realizing. The 
first man to promise to grapple with this task was M. Vyshnegradsky ; 
and if he was well advised in undertaking it, he is certainly worthy 
of high praise for the successful way in which he seems to have begun 
to accomplish it. IH[e has taken a leaf from the book of the historic 
commander of the beleaguered city who had all the victuals that he 
could collect from the hungry inhabitants placed conspicuously on 
the walls in order that the soldiers should feast and make merry and 
lead the besiegers to infer that, whatever else was scarce, food was 
plenty enough; half the garrison and nearly all of the inhabitants 
meanwhile dying of hunger. 

A government that borrows on such conditions us those analysed 
above must indeed be sorely pressed for money ; as the proverb says, 
He must be very badly in want ofa bird that will give a groat for an 
owl. I have it on the authority of two Russian specialists, one of 
whom was recently an adviser of the Tsar, that the Government was 
extremely embarrassed to effect the yearly payments in gold that fall 
due on the metallic bonds. And what further proof of this is needed 
than the acts of the Administration :—the ruinous haste with which, 
in 1889, in spite of the alleged surplus of 341 millions, they gave bonds 
for 28 millions in order to raise the paltry and—on their own show- 

(1) More exactly 3,680,477 roubles. 
(2) More accurately, 90,761,925 roubles. 
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ing—unnecessary sum of 231 millions; the reckless way in which 
they imperil the country’s good name—for Russia’s reputation as a 
punctual payer of the stipulated rate of interest was heretofore 
above reproach—by nipping and filing’ the coins they are too timid to 
confiscate ;? the imposition of a tax upon movable property changing 
hands by gift, in flagrant violation of the acknowledged rights of 

tussia’s creditors ;* the establishment of a tax upon interest-bear- 
ing coupons, which was likewise’a serious infraction of the rights of 
her foreign creditors as defined by Russian law ; the statutes touching 
the conversions; the augmentation of various taxes; the issue of 
prize lottery bonds—a confessedly immoral way of raising money— 
more than 100 millions of which were silently appropriated to the 
pressing needs of the Government ; the sudden increase, a few months 
ago, of all customs duties by from 20 to 40 per cent., the object of 
which was admitted to be purely fiscal; the further increase of that 
tariff which is to be promulgated in a few days, and bears no closer 
relation to Protection than bankruptcy does to philanthropy ; and, 
lastly, the cruel measures now being resorted to in order to compel 
ruined peasants to pay exorbitant taxes. Things have gone so far 
that there has more than once been question of withdrawing the sums 
of money which, as an obtrusive proof of solvency, Itussia usually 
keeps in England, and I should not be at all surprised if that shew- 


bread, at present in the keeping of the Rothschilds, were speedily 
withdrawn and ravenously devoured. 

It is generally believed by political economists of this and other 
countries that the Russian Government has acquired the conviction 
that the development of native manufacturing industries is the one 


(1) The Government effected the conversion on the very eve of the drawing of the 
old bonds, and managed to adjourn the first drawing of the new ones for a considerable 
time in order to put off paying a paltry sum of 514,500 roubles. The drawing should 
have taken place within six months, but it was adroitly deferred for nine, and as the 
amortization of drawn bonds does not take place until three months after the drawing, 
one whole term was passed without any amortization. This means the addition of six 
months to the eighty-one years before which the bonds are not redeemable. 

(2) It is only fair to say that M. Vyshnegradsky is not responsible for this law, which 
was enacted on the 27th June, 1882. I refer to it because it shows that the need of 
ready money felt by the Russian Government existed before the present Minister’s 
nomination. 

(3) Russia’s progress in the direction of Protection during the past two decades may 
be briefly described as follows:—In 1868 only machines and linen goods were taxed 
higher than before, while the duties on all other foreign imports were lessened. In 
1876 all duties were made payable in gold, a change which at that time was tanta- 
mount to a rise of 40 per cent. In 1880 the free importation of metals for the purpose 
of constructing machines, ships, and railroads was abolished, and in 1881 all customs 
duties were increased by 10 per cent. In 1882 the duty on metals and metal goods 
was again augmented ; in 1885 there was a general rise of from 10 to 20 per cent. on 
all foreign imports. In 1890 the imperial receipts were found to be falling off so 
rapidly that all duties were with unprecedented suddenness increased by from 20 to 
40 per cent., and as this seems still too little, a new tariff with still higher duties—a 
sort of Russian McKinley Bill—is being drawn up at present and will be promulgated 
in a few days. 
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thing needful to a purely agricultural country, and that the most 
effective way to foster them is to have recourse to a rigorous policy 
of Protection ; for this reason it has gone on year after year aug- 


menting the tariff until at last Protection seems to be merging into 
prohibition pure and simple. If this were the true explanation of 
Russia’s commercial policy of the past ten years we should find that 
articles that cannot be produced in the country would scarcely be 
taxed at all, and certainly not to the same extent as those which 
seriously compete with goods of Russian manufacture, while the 
duties levied on foreign goods would in no case be allowed to pass 
the line where they become, on the one hand, a premium upon the 
sluggishness of producers, and on the other a galling burden on the 
taxpayers. But the truth is, that the Government is in such press- 
ing need of ready money that it snatches at all the miserable cheese- 
parings that can be scraped together by increase of duties, even at 
the risk of ultimately undermining the very manufactures it would 
gladly protect and develop. ence the fiscal character of most of 
the items of the tariff. Those who hope therefore by dint of detailed 
discussion of the respective merits of Protection and Free Trade to 
persuade the Itussian Government to strike out a different line 
of policy have as much chance of success as the nervous old 
lady had who screamed out to the man who had slipped and was 
rolling precipitously down a steep flight of stairs, ‘Go back! 
go back!” in the vain hope of compelling him to retrace or arrest 
his course. 

xcept in official documents, in which the observance of certain 
traditional forms is a matter of necessity, it never occurs even to 
the most extreme advocate of the Government’s present commercial 
policy to make a pretence of believing that this enormous augmenta- 
tion of customs duties is productive of the slightest benefit to the 
country or the industries.’ It is perfectly understood that the gain 
is unequally divided between the Government and the manufac- 
turers. ‘The Government is awfully good to us manufacturers,’* 
exclaimed a German settled in Russia to several Russians and 
foreigners in a Moscow hotel very lately. ‘“ We have carte blanche 
to tax the natives to our hearts’ content. I raised a howl myself a 
year ago, and was immediately appeased by the imposition of a tax 
the amount of which I had myself fixed.” ‘Is it likely to do any 
reul good to native industry?” I inquired. ‘ Well,” he replied 


"(1) In the beginning of this paper I enumerated some of the apparent benefits of 
Russian “ Protection,’”” among which is the increase of industrial manufactures. As a 
matter of fact the greater number belong to foreigners who opened them on the very 
borders of Russia and Germany ; ‘‘so that in this way all the sacrifices made by the 
nation are fruitless,’’ remarks Professor Anstivol, a Russian authority on such matters. 
Even the trade balance is an eloquent protest against high duties. In 1882 Russian 
exports were valued at 667} millions, and imports at 527) millions ; in 1886 the exports 
had fallen to 450} millions, and the imports to 379} millions. 
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with a knowing smile, “I am the chief ‘native’ that profits by it. 
Half-a-dozen others engaged in the same trade will also make a 
good thing of it, but the people will have to pay more for the same 
goods; that’s about all.’’* 

No merchants or manufacturers in the world are so impatient to 
enrich themselves as the Russians. Ten per cent. on their capital 
—nay, 20 per cent. is not nearly enough to satisfy their cravings. 
Many of them look upon trade and industry as legalized robbery, 
and harmonize their actions with their theory. Hence their rooted 
aversion to every kind of enterprise that requires continued applica- 
tion to business and yields modest, though certain, profits; hence 
the contempt with which they allude to the markets of Persia, China, 
Bulgaria, Servia, which might be theirs by a thousand rights, but 
are now being gradually closed to them. As soon as they discovered 
that the Russian Government was willing to enable them to double 
and triple their profits without insisting upon their spending an 
extra copeck, petitions for increased duties were showered upon the 
minister like snowflakes in early winter. So eager has the Govern- 
ment been to avail itself of every possible pretext to raise the tariif, 
that it seldom discriminated between foreigners in Russia and 
genuine Russians. In the first merchant guild of Moscow there are 
four hundred merchants inscribed, and less than the half of them 
are Russians. Out of one hundred and thirty-two industrial export 
and commission offices in that city only forty are Russian ; in the 
remainder the business is carried on, the books are kept, in foreign 
languages, and there is scarcely 10 per cent. of their personnel who 
are Russians, and the greater part of these are employed as servants, 
messengers, and watchmen. It isa very significant fact that the undig- 
nified whining and lamenting on the part of the manufacturers which 
usually precedes a new rise in the customs duties is termed Gonjoning 
from the name of a foreigner, Goujon, resident in Moscow, who has 


raised the practice to an art.” Next year the French intend to open 
an exhibition in Moscow, subject, of course, to all the lets and 


hindrances that handicap foreigners generally. These, however, 
seem insufficient to the Moscow Goujons, who requested the minister 
to increase the duties on the goods destined to be exhibited ; the 
same pillars of Russian industry, as soon as they learned that Cap- 
tain Wiggins had arrived safe in Siberia, raised once more their 
plaintive cry, in response to which the sympathetic minister imme- 
diately drew up a Bill imposing considerable duties on all foreign 
goods imported into Siberia by the new route.” 

(1) There are two Englishmen of note in the commercial world who were present at 
that conversation. They were amused at the curious revelation, and alluded sorrow- 
fully to the 5 per cent. they receive on their own capital. 

(2) Cf. West Slavonic News, St. Petersburg, 14th August, 1890. 

(3) Cf. Svett, 22nd November, 1888. The steamers and trading vessels that formerly 
used to come to Russia with cargo have now only ballast, which they unceremoniously 
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M. Vyshnegradsky cannot, as some suppose, plead ignorance of 
the effects of his commercial policy. He perceives as clearly as any 
member of the Cobden Club that high duties alter the normal condi- 
tions of exchange between the tiller of the soil and the manufacturer, 
whose reciprocal relations are such that an abnormal profit given to 
the one can only be realized by a corresponding loss inflicted upon 
the other, so that the tariff which enables the manufacturer to sell 
his goods at a very high rate compels the farmer to part with his 
for a proportionately smaller sum. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
State has its eyes wide open when, in the persor of the minister, it 
compels the unfortunate peasant to give up a portion of his income 
to be divided between the manufacturers and the Treasury. Can it be 
seriously advanced that what may be termed Prohibitive Protec- 
tion is calculated to benefit, directly or indirectly, Russian manufac- 
turers? The Novoye Vremya, an extreme Protectionist journal, 
veplies in the negative, and calls this hope an idle dream utterly 
incapable of realization." Some of the most honest manufacturers 
havo solemnly made the same assertion.” Moreover the merchants 


themselves declare that industry was never so depressed as it is at 


this moment. Last autumn the Finance Minister, when on his 
inspecting tour in Eastern Russia, was deeply touched by the tears 
and lamentations of provincial Goujons, who complained that they 
were being ruined by the competition of foreigners, by the immi- 
grant Germans, the wandering Jews, the intolerable taxes, the 
treacherous climate, the devastating hail, the unsparing lightning, 
the drying up of rivers in summer, the inundations of spring and 
autumn, &c., &c. In Nischny Novgorod they besought the minister 
to reduce their taxes, though for their sakes the peasants’ taxes had 
been doubled, and the Mayor of Kazan assured the minister that— 
“ Our trade and agriculture are being ruined, not daily, but hourly.’’® 
Figures, however, are more eloquent than words, and they tell us 
that after ten years of paternal protection of the iron and metal 
industries a plough (10 inch) can be made in Germany for 2 roubles 
72 copecks, while in Russia the cost of production is 5 roubles 60 
copecks; a 14-inch plough can be made in England and Germany 
for 2 roubles 53 copecks, whereas no Russian manufacturer can 
turn it out for less than 5 roubles 27 copecks, although labour is far 
cheaper in Russia ; and an 8-inch plough costs its maker 2 roubles 
94 copecks in Germany and 5 roubles 50 copecks in Russia. 

fling into the sea near the ports, of the Azov Sea, for instance. They make up for the 
loss of the profit which a cargo would bring in by raising their freights and compelling 
Russian exporters to pay the difference. In the Azov Sea alone 12 million poods (a 
pood is 36 Ibs.) of ballast is annually thrown into the sea. In 1888 the number of 
trading vessels that came into Russian ports with ballast and without cargo was 8,680, 
whereas those that carried cargo of any kind and quantity numbered only 6,291. 

(1) Novoye Vremya, 29th October, 1890. (2) Ibid. 
(3) Northern Messenger, October, 1890. 
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A few years ago when English coal coming to ports of the Black 
Sea was shut out by a protective, or rather, prohibitive, duty, the 
Russian. coal-mines merely raised their prices without taking any 
means to provide for the increased demand. The result was a coal 
famine in the south of Russia ; mineral fuel was sold at fancy prices, 
the cost of wood rose proportionately, while the last forests of the 
south were hewn down; many manufactories had to be closed for want 
of fuel (for instance, the works of Bellino-Fenderich, in Odessa) ; the 
poor inhabitants stood for hours in long rows waiting for their turn 
to receive a little coal gratis from the city ; attacks were made upon 
the coal-stores in Kharkoff, and with considerable difficulty a rising 
was prevented,’ In 1888, when the duty on agricultural implements 
was raised to 76 copecks (gold) a pood,” Russian manufacturers, 
although foreseeing the increased demand, conceived that they had 
done their duty by merely raising the price on all these productions 
without improving the quality, enlarging their own works, or pro- 
viding an increased supply. The result was that hundreds of farmers 
had to be told that their orders could not be executed, as the articles 
in question were all sold.? In that same year there was also a large 
demand for threshing-machines, but there were practically none in 
stock, and the Russian manufacturers could not undertake to make 
them quickly enough, so that Russian firms were compelled to order 
them from abroad by the mail trains. In the south of Russia alone, 
out of 400 threshing-machines ordered, Russian manufacturers could 
only supply 40, and the remainder had to be ordered by telegraph 
from abroad, whereby the farmers had to pay £80,000 duty.° 

The only class benefited by these duties are the manufacturers, 
whose profits attract the ordinary Russian with the irresistible force 
of a newly-discovered gold-mine. Hundreds rush eagerly in, invest- 
ing borrowed money and trailing a miserable existence crippled by 
the exorbitant interest which they have to pay on the initial debt. 
Those who work with their own capital grow rapidly rich without 
spending a copeck to improve the machinery, extend operations, or 
otherwise indirectly contribute to establish native industry on a solid 
footing. We have it on the authority of the official journal of the 
Ministry of Finances that the ordinary rate of interest on the capital 
invested in Russian manufactures is seldom less than 20 per cent., 
and usually from 30 to 40.6 As a matter of fact it is a good deal 

(1) Cf., for instance, the St. I’ctershburg Journal (Vedomeste), 4th March, 1888; the 
Messenger of Europe, December, 1890, p. 819. It seems very absurd that the owners of 
coal-mines, for whose benefit the duty was raised, were themselves obliged to order 
English coals by telegraph and deliver them to their customers in fulfilment of contracts 
for Russian coal (loc. cit.). 

(2) 36 Ibs. 3) Cf. Novoye Vremya. 

(4) Agricultural Journal, 1889, No. 4, p. 74. 5) Ibid. 

(6) The Messenger of Finances, 1887. The woollen manufacturers, Thornton & Co., 
receive 45 per cent. on their capital; the Krenholm Works, 44;°%5 per cent.; the Nevsky 
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more. No industry has been so perfected, so cheapened, or rendered 
such a success as sugar-boiling; and yet, if we analyse it carefully, 
we discover a state of things that would seem utterly incredible were 
it not an acknowledged and incontrovertible fact. In Russia the 
prices of sugar are exorbitant, the manufacturers’ profits are enor- 
mous, but they are most frequently eaten up by interest on their 
debts; the existence of many of the works is so precarious that a 
slight fluctuation in prices would suffice to give them their death- 
blow.’ To obviate competition the producers agreed a couple of 
years ago to offer only a certain fixed quantity of sugar for sale in 
the home markets, and to export all the surplus production, selling it, 
if needful, under cost price. This isrendered possible by the premium 
offered by the Government for every pound of sugar exported, the 
excise duty being at once refunded. The effect of this on the export 
trade has been to increase the export of sugar to sixty-eight times what 
it was a few years before. On the other hand, it has to be sold so cheap 
that English and Persian consumers pay 30 per cent. less for Russian 
sugar than do the Russians themselves.” Consequently sugar in Russia 
is an article of luxury which only a very limited number of persons 
can indulge in, the average Englishman consuming twelve times more 
sugar in a year than the Russian. In the latter country there are 
tens of thousands of people who anxiously keep one small piece of 
lump sugar in their mouths while they drink two or even three 
glasses of tea, which is allowed to wet without dissolving the sweet 
morsel. ‘This is termed taking sugar v preckooskoo. There is another 
less wasteful method in vogue in many country places of entertain- 
ment for man and beast, where one large lump of sugar is suspended 
in a fine small net from the ceiling. I need not describe in greater 


detail how very gradually it is consumed, or by how many tea 


drinkers ; it is also perhaps superfluous to remark that in no other 
country has the principle of communism or the absence of squeamish- 


Cotton Works, 38 per cent.; the Nikolsky Works of Morozoff, 28 per cent.; the 
Tzmailovsky Cotton Works, 26 per cent. ; those of Rabeneck, 25)‘; per cent.; the 
Katherinhof Cotton Works, 23 per cent., &e. As a matter of fact the interest is much 
greater than is here shown; ‘for in all such official reports the expenses are delibe- 
rately exaggerated in the first place in order that the profit should not give rise to new 
taxes on manufactured goods; in the second place, in order to lessen the amount pay- 
able to the Treasury in accordance with the law levying 3 per cent. on all net profits ; 
and thirdly, that the manufacturers should preserve the right of bemoaning the hard 
times and robbing further the public.’’? Cf. petition of the Imperial Economical Society 
for modifications in the Russian Customs Tariff, St. Petersburg, 1890. 

(1) Cf. Novoye Vre mya, 20th October, 1890. 

(2) The quantity of raw sugar that is sold for from 1 rouble 41 copecks to 2 roubles 
55 ecopecks in London, costs from 4 roubles 70 copecks to 4 roubles 85 copecks in 
St. Petersburg, while refined sugar that fetches from 5 roubles 80 copecks to 6 roubles 
15 copecks in the Russian capital, is sold in London for from 1 rouble 81 copecks to 
2 roubles 45 copecks. And this in spite of the circumstance that in Russia rents are 
much lower, labour far cheaper, and the price of land considerably less than elsewhere. 
(Cf. Novoye Vremya, 26th November, 1890.) 
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ness been carried to greater lengths' than in Russia, whose inhabi- 
tants allow themselves to be thus tantalised while enormous quantities 
of sugar are being practically given away every year to foreigners. 
Austher curious veel of this abnormal state of things is the exist- 
ence of a large contraband trade between Persia and Russia, Persian 
and Armenian merchants smuggling Russian sugar into Russia, and 
underselling Russian merchants who deal in the orthodox article 
which has not been exported. . 

But whoever else gains by the high tariff, the tiller of the soil 
stands to lose, and the extent of his loss is incalculable. The limits 
of his resources can be as accurately gauged as were those of Tom 
Brown’s box of marbles by his inquisitive schoolfellow. Questioned 
lately by the Government, merely for form’s sake, as to the advisa- 
bility of again raising the duty on implements of field labour, all the 
agricultural societies of the empire gave it as their conviction that 
Russian agriculture is at its last gasp. But perhaps the aim and 
object of these societies precluded them from giving any different 
reply? If so, the opinion of the Committees of Trade and Manu- 
factures of Odessa, Kharkoff, Riga, Reval—ie., of bodies directly 
interested in the growth of Russian industry—comes with so much 
greater force, and they declared themselves opposed to the increase 
of those duties on the intelligible principle that it would be folly to 
kill the hen that lays the golden eggs.’ The Agricultural Society 
of Poltava quoted figures* to show that the proposed duties on agri- 
cultural machines amounted to three-fourths of the taxes on land, and 
the Economical Society of St. Petersburg has made it clear that this 
statement is well within the truth. ‘To take but one article—scythes 
—we find that according to the new tariff, if the most moderate of 
the different projects becomes law, it will impose a yearly tax of 
311,000 roubles, exclusive of the rise in the price over and above the 
duties. That this is not being done in the interests of Protection is 
self-evident ; scythes are not manufactured in Russia, and were the 
duties increased as much as 1,000 per cent., the peasants to whom 
they are now indispensable would still have to invest in foreign 
scythes. ‘“ Let us not mask this duty,” exclaims the Protectionist 
organ, “with the fig-leaf of Protection, for we cannot possibly 


protect a branch of industry that does not exist.” ” 
But it is not only in the guise of a heavy tax that these customs 
react upon the peasantry at large. In many cases they act 


1) The technical name for this extraordinary economical way of consuming sugar is 
preclizkoo, which means literally, ‘‘ sugar for licking.” 
2) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 27th October, 1890. 
3) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 14th November, 1890; Russian News (Moscow), 12th Novem- 
ber, 1890. 
4) Novoye Vremya, loc. cit. 
(5) Novoye Vremya, 14th November, 1890. 
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effective preventives of that gradual progress the absence of which 
is stagnation and ruin. Ploughs are so scarce among petty farmers 
that the Moscow Zemstro lends a number of them gratis every year 
in the hope of inducing the peasants to buy them;* and as for 
scythes—a primitive imple ment enough in these days of mowing 
machines—the peasants of large districts of some of the Guest 
meadowland in all Russia have not yet begun to see their utility. 
In the rich meadows of the Dvina Valley, the peasants mow the 
grass with an implement called a “ hump ”’—a large reaping-hook, 
two feet in diameter, which, though too heavy for one hand, has but 
one short handle for both. ‘“‘ In order to mow with this, the labourer 
must double himself up, holding the short handle in both hands and 
turn the “ hump ” round, after each stroke, from right to left and from 
left to right, so that its edge may be turned towards the grass to be 
cut down by the next stroke.” It is a species of torture to mow 
thus: “it is hard to breathe, the blood rises to your head, and on a 
hot day you have not the faintest shade around.’ For agricultural 
machines and implements the Finns, among whom the Imperial 
Government intends to introduce Russian ways, pay 4°98 per cent. 
Jess than the Russians! During the last six years the average 
consumption of bread and corn by the individual has decreased by 
one per cent. 

The agricultural class in Russia has been carrying on a desperate 
struggle during the past few years of the Protectionist era against 
adverse conditions that bid fair in a short time to reduce it to rack 
and ruin. Corn-growing has been found less and less profitable, 
while some kinds of it are positively ruinous. Among other misfor- 
tunes, the land has been rapidly losing its productiveness, and for 


want of artificial fertilizers is now, in many places, thoroughly 


exhausted. Yet in proportion as the profits diminished, or gave 
place to positive losses, the taxes—to pay for sentimental wars and 
barren conquests—have been steadily increasing. Unable to meet 
his obligations, the peasant at first found an easy way, by means of 
private credit, of transforming the taxes into debts which, augment- 
ing from season to season, have at last reached such overwhelming 
dimensions that neither the fear of distraint nor the ignominy of 
the lash any longer suffices to sharpen his wits to the degree of 
inventiveness sufciont to raise the money, so the land is being sold 
and its whilom owners turned adrift in thousands to swell the 
militia of vice and crime. In many large districts the price of land, 
though greatly fallen, is still out of all proportion to the money 
value of its produce, and in few cases can the tillers of the soil realise 
by agricultural labour alone sufficient profits to support the stoical 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 30th November, 1890. 
(2) Cf. Moscow Gazette, 14th November, 1890. 
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life of the Russian peasant. In the twelve governments drained by 
the Volga there are peasants to the number of one million and a 
quarter, whose land could not possibly maintain them, even if they 
were entirely exempted from rates, rents, and taxes. They struggle 
hard by means of domestic trades, or work in factories or shops in 
distant cities far away from their families, to eke out a miserable 
livelihood. Comparative success smiles on a few individual units, 
but grim want devours many thousands and tens of thousands.’ 

The soil in Russia is tilled by two distinct classes of agriculturists, 
the nobles and the peasants, both of whom are hopelessly ruined. 
The latter possess much too little land to support life, wherever the 
soil is fertile, and far too much to pay rates and taxes for in districts 
where it is barren. The former have to cope with the difficulty of 
hired labour, which in Russia is such an insurmountable obstacle to 
success that it has become an economical axiom that the soil, to yield 
a profit, must be owned by those who till it and tilled by those who 
own it. The dismal tale of the nobles is soon told. Improvidence 
and the difficulties of hired labour soon brought them to the verge 
of ruin, to rescue them from which the Bank of the Nobility was 
founded. From 1886 to 1888 this institution advanced 24 millions 
sterling at a comparatively low rate of interest, with the follow- 
ing startling results:—the arrears in October, 1886, amounted to 
£6,000; in April, 1887, to £59,717; in October, 1887, to £109,104 ; 
in April, 1888, to £169,714. In 1889 a considerable number of 


estates belonging to noblemen were advertised to be sold for debts. 


But the Government which had turned the peasants into tax-paying 
machines, resolved to stretch out a helping hand to the nobles, and 
with this object in view, did not hesitate to demoralise the people 


by issuing a lottery loan. All arrears were thereupon wiped out 
with the proceeds and added to the capital sum of the debt, and even 
the interest on that for the six ensuing months was in great part 
wiped out, so that all the nobles were required to do was to pay a 
portion of the charges? that fell due during the six months that 
followed the issue of the loan. The result is far from encouraging ; 
the loan in question is not yet fully paid up, and we already hear of 
over three thousand estates advertised for sale by the Bank of the 
Nobility. Taking the average estate of a Russian noble to possess 
a money value of £4,000, it would follow that land to the value of 
12 millions sterling is being put up for sale by the auctioneer. 
And yet the Bank of the Nobility was and is a benevolent rather 


(1) Cf., inter alia, Novoye Vremya, 10th January, 1890; 15th March, 1890; Nedelya, 
12th October, 1890. 

(2) The annual charges amount only to 5} per cent. yearly, including amortization 
and interest. 

(3) Cf. Nedelya, p. 23, November, 1890. 
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than a business institution, and advanced money to its clients at a 
lower rate of interest than it paid itself. 

The peasants are still far worse off than the nobles, who can 
generally manage to lead a parasitic life when an independent exist- 
ance is no longer possible. The necessity of paying heavy taxes, 
made painfully clear by the unsparing application of the rod and the 
lash,’ compels the peasant to mobilize his finances as quickly as may 
be, and if, as is generally the case, he have none, to borrow ata 
high rate of interest. The various species of mushroom which in 
England are eaten with relish and impunity, in Russia are usually 
poisonous; and in like manner the system of credit which in other 
countries materially assists the tiller of the soil to tide over hard 
times, in Russia not only gnaws the debtor to the bones, but, to 
use Tertullian’s forcible simile, sucks out all his blood and marrow. 
Lest the expression, “high rate of interest,” prove misleading, it may 
be as well to state at once that it should not be taken to mean 8, 10 
or even 12 per cent. Indeed, “the Russian peasant thinks of terms 
like these as of a boon too precious to be obtained outside the realm of 
dreams.” “If you lend a peasant money at the rate of 18 per cent. 
interest, you have proved yourself a benefactor whom he will grate- 
fully remember to the end of hisdays. The very notion ofa bank that 
would be satisfied with 12 per cent. a year appears to him in the 
light of an idle dream.”* In some districts of the government of 
Koorsk it has become a regular custom for whole communities to 
borrow money for the payment of the taxes at 60 per cent. interest. 
But this is rather exceptional. 100 per cent. is the usual rate of 
interest ; it often, however, amounts to 300, sometimes to 800 per cent. 
Among the usurers whom the peasants honestly look upon, or think 
they look upon, as benefactors, there is one well-known individual 
named Lebedeff, in the government of Pskoff, who is quite satisfied, 
when he lends money, to receive 100 per cent. interest. ‘ What 
a wretched existence must be led by peasants who, in very truth, see 
reason to bless such a man as their benefactor !’’ exclaims the official 
investigator.” The money borrowed on such conditions is needed 
and employed mainly to pay the taxes, “ which are always collected 
with inexorable severity.” ® 

The pressure brought to bear upon the necessitous husbandmen 
must indeed be great, when we find them “ quite ready in extreme 
cases to pay 1,200 per cent. a year.”" Nor is this by any means the 
maximum; those who are curious to read cases of money being 
advanced to peasants af 2,500 per cent. interest will find them de- 


Cf. Law Messenger, November, 1890, p. 377, foll. 

The (Russian) Ohserver, 1884, No. 11, and 1885, No. °. 
Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 763. 

(4) Ibid. p. 765. 5) Ibid., loc. cit. 

(6) Ibid. p. 765. (7) Lbid. 


(1) 

(9 
» 
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scribed in the most widely circulated newspaper of Russia.' These 
exorbitant rates of interest are rendered doubly ruinous by the dis- 
honesty of the usurer and the ignorance of the borrower. A peasant 
borrows, say, £10, signs a receipt for £50, pays the high annual or 
monthly charges regularly, never receiving any written acknowledg- 
ment; and after having paid £50 or £60 finds to his amazement that 
he still owes more than before. A whole commune of the government 
of Moscow borrowed £14 in this manner at 3+ per cent. interest, and 
in the course of twelve years fully paid up the capital sum and £160 
interest besides, and yet, at the end of that time, strange to say, not 
only was the debt not wiped out, but it had increased threefold.’ 

Such is part of the curious mechanism by which Russia’s finances 
are being mobilized. These things take place not in eny one 
district or government, but throughout the length and bre. “ of 
the Empire. In the government of Tver, for example, we have it 
on the authority of the official statistician, that two-thirds of the taxes 
are yearly borrowed thus of private usurers by the needy peasants. 
Is not this in sober truth a burning of the dwelling house by its 
inmates who warm themselves at the fire, to their intense comfort at 
first, but to their irremediable ruin in the end ¥ 

The usurer, when not a blessed benefactor like Lebedeff of Pskoff, 
constitutes a type apart in the Chamber of Horrors of the Russian 
Empire. It is needless to state that he is not a Jew; he is as 
Orthodox as the Metropolitan Isidore, as loyal as an official of the 
secret police. The very worst Jewish usurer in Russia is to the 
ordinary Russian /oo/ak* as Antonio is to Shylock. In winter when 
food is lacking and work cannot be had, the peasant sells to this man 
four a mere song the harvest still hidden in the womb of the earth, 
and buys it back in a few months at a much higher price, to feed his 
own family, the transactions being carried on mainly by means of 
ruinous promissory notes. The usurer, however, deals in force as well as 
matter, and purchases with the same readiness the peasant’s future 
labour, and the present produce of his farm. Many wretches who 
borrowed £5 or £6 and repaid it several times over, are 
often forced to sell their labour for the ensuing harvest and end by 
toiling and moiling for a number of years in the service of their 
“benefactor.” One of the curious trades that has sprung into 


existence owing to these strange economic conditions is currently 
called the “‘ soul trade.”’ ‘“ In numerous districts,’ we are informed 
by the most serious of all Russian organs, “a new right of possess- 


(1) Cf., for instance, the Novoye Vremya, 3rd November, 1890. I have no doubt that 
these are very exceptional cases ; it would be much more satisfactory, however, if they 
were not facts. 

2) Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 764. 

3) The technical name for peasant usurers who are members of the Orthodox Church. 
The etymological meaning of the word is jist. 

VOL. XLIX. N.S. 0) 
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ing serfs has come to be established. The slave-owners are no 
longer the landlords, as before ; they are now the owners of public- 
houses, usurers, coarse half-civilized grabbers who ruin the people 
with relentless logic.” * This curious phenomenon is observable in 
all parts of Russia, north, south, east, and west.” 

In al! Russia there are over seven hundred districts, and in one 
district alone, though I cannot venture to say it is a typical one,* the 
registered debts of the peasants amount to two millions and a-half 
(roubles), of which over one and a-half are owing to money-lenders. 
The interest paid on this debt is equal to three times the sum of the 
imperial taxes. These debtors are compelled to work for their 
creditors, and they are deprived of the right to sell to any but to 
them, and dare not complain of the oppression to which they are 
subjected, of false weights and measures, extortion, &c. And this 
same phenomenon is observable in the most widely distant parts of 
Russia. The lenders profit by the ignorance of the peasants, who as 
a rule can neither read nor write; they do not return them their 
promissory notes and frequently sue them several times for one and 
the same sum, on the same notes of hand. 

German physicians tell us that the disease known in Russia as 
scrofula is in reality malignant syphilis. In like manner, the trans- 
actions usually called credit in Russia are for the most part, in sober 
truth, a masked buying and selling under conditions that render the 
purchaser, to all intents and purposes, a criminal, and the vendor a 
victim. For, suppose the average income of a peasant-farmer to 
amount to 6 or even 10 per cent. on the capital invested (that it 
is usually far less will be made clear enough later on): nay, let us, 
for the sake of argument, put it down as 20 per cent. :—how can 
that individual borrow money at 100, 400, or 800 per cent. with the 
serious intention of paying capital and interest out of his income ? 
Is it not evident that he intends—or must be taken to intend—to 
refund it out of his property, so that he is really the vendor of his 
property, and his creditor the purchaser? In many cases, however, 
the borrower’s property is insufficient to wipe out the debt, or, if not 
really insufficient, is temporarily depreciated until it becomes so. In 
such cases the borrower must make good by labour the sum which 
the sale of his property has left unpaid. The official representative 
of the Imperial Economical Society, who very lately investigated 
this and kindred questions and presented his report to the Minister 
of the Interior and the Finance Minister, makes several statements 
concerning the condition of the peasantry that are characterised by 


) Messenger of Europe, November, 1890, p. 762. 

) Cf. The Day, 6th March, 1888. 

) The Opotschetski district of the government of Pskcff. 
) Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 765. 
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that wild improbability which so often distinguishes facts from 
fiction. “In one village’ the whole commune begged me, some on 
their bended knees, many in tears, to request the Imperial Society to 
rescue them from utter ruin. And when I drove away I could see 
for miles, until the village itself was lost to view, the entire com- 
mune still standing rooted to the spot without caps or hats.’’? 

To what extent, one may ask, should the Government be held 
responsible for the miserable condition of the peasantry ? It is not 
my purpose to draw up an indictment against a political body com- 
posed of the most heterogeneous elements conceivable, and still less 
to condemn a minister whom many regard, and not without reason, 
as a financial Hercules absurdly employed in spinning wool for an 
inappreciative Omphale, a Russian Necker condemned to play the 
undignified’ part of a flippant Calonne, to raise the wind and allay, 
for a brief moment, well-founded fears and just apprehensions. At the 
same time it is impossible to blink the fact that Russian credit and 

tussian solvency have been made wholly dependent, not only upon 
the intemperance and starvation of the peasantry, which are truly 
sore evils, but also upon “ the prostitution of his mind, the soddening 
of his conscience, the dwarfing of his manhood, which are worse 
calamities.” More than a third of the ordinary imperial revenue, 
over 275 millions, is made up of excise duties on alcohol, in the 
enormous consumption of which the Government cannot and will not 
allow any falling off.’ The sober peasant is looked at askance ; and 
an insinuation that he is disloyal or heretical is sometimes enough to 
ruin him. Now the retailers of liquor, the men whose business is 
the most lucrative of any other in Russia, are also the money-lending 
“benefactors” described above. A government truly desirous of 
filling its coffers could not well quarrel with its chosen instruments, 
and so the publicans, not being hateful Jews, are tolerated, nay, 
deliberately encouraged : vodka is briskly sold and the needful 2584 
millions flow rapidly in; and thus, if the lambs are not precisely 
whole and intact, the wolves at least are satiated. 

The misery of the peasants, it may be urged, is in great part attri- 
butable to their crass ignorance, the vast majority of them being 
almost as benighted as the six score thousand persons in Nineveh 


(1) Ploskoff. 
(2) easant Proprietorship in the Porkhofski District of the Government of Pskoff. By 
G. P. Sazonoff, St. Petersburg, 1890. 


(3) In 1880 the excise duty on spirits amounted to 223} millions ; in 1889 it reached 
the figure, 275 millions, that is to say in nine years it increased by 514 millions, or 
about 23 per cent., notwithstanding the enormous increase in the excise duty, an 
increase of more than 32 per cent. These figures, however, are far from showing what 
the real annual consumption of alcohol in Russia is ; for there is a very extensive con- 
traband trade in liquor, besides a great deal of secret distilling going on throughout the 
country. This is natural enough when we reflect that the excise duty on alcoholic 
liquors is equivalent to six and even seven times the cost of producing it. 
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who could not discern between their right hand and their left hand. 
But this ignorance, it should not be forgotten, is a condition to the 
full as indispensable to the success of the financial policy of the 
Government as the action of the publican and the money-lender ; for 
an educated peasantry, like the Finnish, would very soon adopt 
temperate habits of life, thus ruining the imperial budget, and would 
probably grow restive under misrule ; so that the economical catas- 
trophe might prove but the prelude to a political cataclysm. Hence 


the marvellous energy with which education in every shape and 


form is being suppressed. ‘In the entire Porkhofski district £30 
a year is spent in schools, six cantons contributing small sums to 
this total, and the remaining twenty-three subscribing nothing at 
all. In several villages of that district (I am speaking of places 
within two or three hours of the capital) there és not a man, woman, 
or child, who can read or write, and every time an official document is 
received from the Peasant Board (or elsewhere) a special messenger 
has to be despatched to a neighbouring town to seek for some one to 
decipher it.” And yet in that same district there are seven hundred 
taverns and public-houses with a yearly turnover of two million roudles. 
Many of these taverns were opened against the express will of the 
peasantry, who unanimously passed emphatic resolutions forbidding 
them; but the Government not only refused to sanction the will of 
the village communities, but actually installed the publicans by force. 
One instance, chosen for its typical features, will suffice to give an 
idea of how the struggle between drunkenness and temperance is 
carried on. 

Kighteen months ago the community of Ploskovo unanimously 
resolved to allow in their village neither public-house nor publican. 
In pursuance of this determination scores of peasants armed with 
staves and clubs stood on guard at the entrances of the village, 
relieving each other by day and by night. They refused to enter- 
tain any of the alluring promises of the publican, and resolutely 
.drove him away whenever he attempted to enter the village. This 
state of things continued for several days, until at last the police 
authorities arrived escorting the publican in solemn procession and 
installing him by force in the village.? The result is not in all 
respects as satisfactory as even an easy-going Russian Government 
would desire. ‘In the village of Goloobtseff,” says the Messenger of 
Lurope, “ tires broke out six different times this year, and each time 
nearly all the peasants were blind drunk. 

The schools, which are at least as effectual preventives of the reign 
of intemperance as clubs and staves, are being suppressed with equal 


99 3 


(1) Official Report of G. P. Sazonoff. 
(2) Ibid. Cf. also Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p- 778. 


(3) IMessenger of Enrvope, September, 1890, p. 360. 
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energy to that manifested in the opening of taverns; for the igno- 
rance and drunkenness of the peasantry are the exact correlative of 
the temporary solvency of the Government. ‘It is unjust,” we are 
told by an authority on these questions, ‘‘ to blame the peasants for 
the Cimmerian darkness that prevails in the country. The Zemstvos 
opened and endowed hundreds of schools, making no inconsiderable 
sacrifices to get the children of the peasants instructed, but the 
Government of the present Emperor have worked hard to undo all 
that the Zemstvos had accomplished. Numbers of schools were 
closed as unnecessary, hundreds were handed over to the clergy, who 
have not time to attend even to their parochial duties, and conse- 
quently maintain the schools on paper only ; and the last act of this 
policy of suppression is enshrined in the ukase published three weeks 
ugo, subjecting all Zemsky schools to the clergy, and forbidding the 
opening of new ones without the authorisation of the clergy, which 
they have orders not to accord." 

In the government of Volhynia, on the borders of Austria, the 
inhabitants are composed of Russians, Jews, Germans, and Bohe- 
mians. Among the three latter nationalities there is practically not 
one who cannot read and write; while for every one Russian who 
can do either there are eighty-five who can neither write nor read. 
The facility with which these unfortunate Russians fall a prey to 
every scheming swindler that comes along almost transcends limits 
of credulity. The communes often agree to purchase land, when 
their own is insufficient for their wants, in the hope that the State 
Bank, founded with this object, will advance the entire sum, and 
ignorant of the circumstances that the rules of the Bank, which they 
possess but are unable to decipher, allow only a certain percentage of 
the purchase-money to be advanced. This tardy discovery fre- 
quently forces them to abandon their intention of purchasing and to 
forfeit the earnest: money paid to the landowner. In the govern- 
ment of Pskoff, for instance, there is a well-known farmer—a 
nobleman—who regularly sells his estate every year in this lucrative if 
unscrupulous way. More than once he has received £150 earnest- 
money from the unsuspecting peasants, which they ultimately for- 
feited from inability to complete the transaction. 

But to return to the economic condition of the peasantry, it is 
highly characteristic of the pressing need of the Government that 
distraint of property for non-payment of the taxes frequently “ takes 
place long before the arrival of the term fixed by law for that pay- 
ment. All the auctions, for instance, that took place for non- 
payment of taxes for the first half of 1889 were arranged in the 
spring of that year, although the term fixed by the law for the pay- 

Ci. Messenger of Europe, September, 1890, p. 362, 363. 
St. Petersburgskia Veydomosti, 1888, 
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ment of the taxes was the 12th of July. These premature and 
obviously illegal sales of peasants’ homesteads are authorised without 
the slightest difficulty and with unusual promptitude; sometimes 
permission is granted on the very day it is asked for, although it is a 
question of a whole series of villages described and valued on forty 
sheets of foolseap paper. Under this curious system the ruin of a 
large number of peasants’ homesteads and families is effected suffi- 
ciently easily and promptly, eren where there are no arrears whatever,’ 
“ Whole farms with complete inventories are knocked down by the 
auctioneer for £6. From this it is easy to infer the prices realised 
by the sale of movable property. The last cow, the last horse, is 
sold literally for a penny.”' It should not be forgotten that these 
are the deliberate statements of a responsible official, sent to study 
the question on the spot, not the rhetorical flourishes of a Russian 
Liberal newspaper. 


’ 


But has not every Russian peasant the right of appeal? Have 
we not been told by an English Radical that the Russian peasant is 
far better cared for and lives a much happier life than his English 
brother? To this there are many convincing replies. The follow- 
ing statement gives a sufficiently clear inkling of their drift :—* It 
occasionally happens that the peasants . . . who feel that this pre- 
mature distraint is illegal, protest and earnestly petition for a few 
days’ grace, but the upshot of it is that they are prosecuted for 
resistance to the authorities.”’*® That is what happened to the 
peasants of the village of Pessok who were ill-advised enough to 
protest ; in the Porkhofski district the peasants who made the same 
protests were put on trial, found guilty, and condemned.® 

It would be rash and uncharitable to accuse M. Vyshnegradsky of 
deliberate complicity in these crimes ; for it is difficult to call them 
by any other names. The fact is that he deals only in general 
results: it is his underlings who pass beyond, not only the compara- 
tively narrow bounds of decency and humanity, but the broader 
limits of Russian statute law. Qui cult jfinem cult media is a scho- 
lastic saw that continues to hold good even in these days of enlight- 
enment. In Russia, however, the parts are cunningly divided, the 
Government wishing the end, and its underlings the means, of 
attaining it. Still it is discouraging to learn that “ this premature 
and energetic collection of the taxes usually calls forth eulogies from 
the authorities. . . . It does not occur to any one that for the sake 
of preventing arrears in the present, the very sources of payment in 
the future are being annihilated.” * ‘The condition of the peasants 
is truly harrowing in the extreme. The official report of M. Sazo- 

(1) See Sazonoff’s Official Report, &c. Cf. also Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, 
pp. 779, 780. 

(2) Loe. cit., p. 780. (3) Lbid. 1) Ibid. 
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noff quoted above says of the Porkhofski district (not far from the 
government of St. Petersburg), “The greater part of the peasants 
support themselves with the greatest imaginable difficulty, and even 
then only to the extent of keeping themselves from dying of hunger. 
To feed their cattle they had recourse to the traditional method— 
taking down the roofs of their huts and of all the outhouses on the 
farms, not sparing even such thatched roofs as were ten years old. In 
Zapolya and Krivookha scarcely a roof was left standing. Of course 
the cattle died in great numbers.”' Many peasants went about the 
country begging for alms for Christ’s sake.” 

From peasant proprietorship to professional mendicancy is a ter- 
rible fall; but there are far deeper and darker abysses than even 
that, into which the Russian peasantry are being precipitated by 
tens of thousands. Numbers of them become serfs, are seized upon 
by the cruel ‘ soul-dealer”’ or dessatni/, who purchases at nominal 
prices the future labour of hungry men and women. 


‘‘In spring these dessatniks drive whole bands of agricultural labourers to 
forests destined to be turned into pasture lands, to river-banks to tug vessels 
like horses, and to various factories, havidg previously resold them to large 
employers of labour for double or treble the prices they themselves paid. 
Other dealers scour the villages and hamlets, in search of children, whom they 
buy up wholesale. Many needy parents sell their children for several years to 
these men for atrifle. Having purchased a score or two of children in this way, 
the dealer forwards them on in tumbrils to St. Petersburg, just as cattle-dealers have 
calves conveyed to town. InSt. Petersburg the children are resold for double and 
treble the money to manufacturers and shopkeepers. To this same category of 
trade in human labour belongs the hiring out of peasant labour by the Volost 
Loard to the agents of landowners, to timber-merchants, and the owners of 
works, who journey about the country specially for this purpose, visiting even 
the remotest districts of Russia. The peasants whose labour is thus summarily 
disposed of are generally individuals unable to pay the taxes in time, and they 
are hired out usually without their consent.” 

The official representative of the Imperial Economical Society 
states in his report (1890) that he saw a batch of female children, of 
(1) Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 770. 

2) Lhid. 

(3) Cf. P. A. Sokolovski, Savings Bank Associations, St. Petersburg, 1889, p. 25-24. 
The Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 762. No statement is advanced in this 
paper, or any of the series, without references to some of the Russian authorities who 
are responsible for it, and to the official report, whenever it is based upon Governmental 
sources. This being so, the wild accusations of exaggeration launched by certain 
English periodicals steadily professing Autonomy and Radicalism, are in reality tanta- 
mount to accusations of shameless lying preferred against the very Government they are 


so anxious to defend. It may interest these gentlemen to learn that a certain foreign 
Government instructed its ambassador in St. Petersburg to make diligent inquiries into 
the truth of certain statements that seemed greatly exaggerated in the papers on 
‘* Russian Prisons’ and on ‘* Russian Jews’’ that have appeared in this Review. The 
ambassador, after having thoroughly sifted the evidence brought forward in Zhe 
Fortnightly Review, and a great deal more that was never published, reported to his 
Government that the alleged facts were perfectly true, and were understated rather 
than exaggerated. It is earnestly hoped that the statements put forward in this paper 
may be subjected to a similar test. 
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Jrom six to seven years old, walking gloomily towards the fields. 
“«Where are you going?’ he asked them. ‘To perform corvée 
(forced service) for the master,’ they replied, with a far from child- 
like calm ; indeed their stolid tranquillity might be characterised as 
imbecile. ‘What do you mean? What corvée can you have to do ?’ 
I involuntarily inquired. ‘To the fields to perform corrée for the 
master.’ I then put the same question to an adult boy and girl who 
were at that moment returning from the fields, and I got the same 
apathetic reply. ‘ What corvée isit ?’ I asked the Peasants’ Assembly. 
‘Well, that’s how we call it, old and young,’ was the answer. ‘ You 
see it’s what used to be before the serfs were freed, only that the 
service is much harder now that we work for our rich benefactors ’ 
(i.e. money-lenders).”' ‘Such phenomena as these have ceased to 
be exceptional, and threaten to become the universal rule.”* The 
sum total of work performed by the peasant borrowers is enormous : 
“the peasants now work for others not less than four days a week, 
that is to say, more than when serfdom existed.” * 

But why do not these little “ brown sheep,” as an English journal- 
ist calls the peasants, appeal to the law or to the Emperor, who 
surely cannot sanction such inhuman transactions as these which 
amount to white slavery of the worst possible description, in com- 
parison with which West-End sweating is just and generous’ Is he 
not the loving head-shepherd of Gatchina ? The answer is clear, if 
not precisely consoling. A few years ago a law was framed to meet 
precisely such cases ; and the terms of the law are these. A peasant 
may enter into a contract to hire out his labour for as many as fiv 
years. The conditions to which hunger or drunkenness forced him 
to give his assent are rigorously maintained by the law, which in all 
matters touching upon the enforcement of such contracts dispenses 
with the usual formalities and delays. ‘The death of the em- 
ployer,” adds the statute significantly, “has not the effect of sus- 
pending or abrogating the force of the contract, but merely transfers 
the rights and obligations of the deceased to his lawful heirs.” This 
law sounds as if it had been framed by a personal enemy of the good 


shepherd of Gatchina. 


The ease with which, in writing of an immense country like 
Russia, symptoms of merely local distress may be unconsciously 
magnified into universal misery, makes it incumbent upon those who 
desire to arrive at right conclusions to scrutinise most carefully the 
facts, and above all not to confound a district or a government, how- 
ever large, with the Russian Empire. Nor should there be any 


(1) G. P. Sazonoff, Pcasant Proprietorship in the Porkhofski District of the Government 
of Pskoff, pp. 189, 190. 

(2) Messenger of Europe, October, 1820, p. 763. 

(3) L. Slonimsky, Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 765. 
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hesitation about applying other and more rigorous tests. Thus if 
want and misery be as widespread in Russia as many publicists of 
that country would have us believe, the inevitable results should be 
as evident as the statement is clear;  ficrce famine would. stalk 
through the empire; blackening masses of miserable wretches would 
be met with wandering through the weary wastes of that mournful 
land ; fierce fires would fringe with lurid light the long aisles of the 
forest and the lanes between the well-stocked farmhouses; the 
people, however patient, would rise up against the authorities, 
and chaos itself would seem to be quickening in the womb of time. 
Do we see anything like this in reality ¥ 

To begin with, nothing even remotely approaching prosperity is 
visible in any corner of the empire. Impoverishment dogs Protec- 
tion like its shadow. The dimensions of the want and suffering may 


be accurately gauged without a protracted study of the economical 


conditions of Russia. The question reduces itself to the compass of 
a sum of addition and subtraction, the data being furnished by the 
official organ of the Russian Ministry of Finances. ‘The statistics of 
the prices of agricultural produce published by that ministry, and 
divided into four sections headed rye, oats, spring wheat, and winter 
wheat, constitute the terrible writing on the wall that warns Russia 
of impending economic ruin. From these tables it appears that 
wheat is the only crop that yields an income, and as wheat-growing 
is a branch of agriculture that requires the concurrence of many rare 
conditions, it is absolutely impossible in immense districts. The 
other corn crops, rye and oats, which are raised in the larger half of 
the corn-growing region, show a deficit varying from 1 to 10 
roubles a dessateen (24 acres) during the most favourable years.' 
On the other hand it is an established fact that rye and oats consti- 
tute 40 percent. of all the corn annually exported from [vussia, 
Half the corn-growers, therefore, work for the foreiguer not only 
gratis, but at a positive loss to themselves. ‘This explains,” says 
the Noroye Vremya, “why it is that in 1887 and 1888, in spite of 
abundant harvests, the price of land not only did not rise, but con- 
tinued to fall, still more rapidly than before, while the indebtedness 
of the farmers went on increasing, as we see, from the reports of the 
Bank of the Nobility, and likewise from the balance-sheets of private 
land-banks. What, then, will happen in a bad year?”” ‘The pre- 
sent year, 1890-1891, has proved a very bad year, no less by reason 
of the harvest, for in many districts there was a very great falling 
off in the crops, than on account of the considerable rise in the price 
of the rouble, which tells so terribly against the export trade, that 


1) The Messenger of Finance, Industry, aud Trade, 13 January, 1889. 
(2) Novoye Vremya, 17th January, 1889. 
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we find a minister of M. Vyshnegradsky’s intelligence compelled to 
resort to schoolboy tricks to depreciate in winter his own Russian 
rouble, which he spends spring, summer, and autumn in raising as 
near as possible to par.’ 

It is needless to descant here on the results of this alarming state 
of things. They are inevitable. Nota year has passed during the 
last five years without a famine breaking out in large corn-growing 
districts, which carries off no man knows how many uncomplaining 
wretches, its growth every year more and more intense, and spread- 
ing over a much wider area. Thus in 1885 there was a severe 
famine in the government of Kazan, which decimated the popula- 
tion. A public subscription was opened by impecunious Russian 
students, who themselves cheerfully contributed their mites; but 
scarcely had the facts begun to be bruited abroad than they were 
hushed up by the Government. In 1888 the distress became ex- 
treme in the governments of Orenburg, the Volga districts, and 
the Southern governments ; = and in many places since then the 
peasants have learned to dispense with ordinary bread, and to live 
on a substitute made of the husks of rye and the powdered bark 
of oak.° 

The harvest of 1890 cannot be regarded as a complete failure, and 
yet the scarcity of food in most of the 


governments of European 


Russia has attained the proportions of a famine. And yet, incre- 


dible as it may appear, the first concern of the Russian peasant is 
not to feed his family or himself, but to pay his taxes and perform 
his part in mobilising the finances of the country, even though he 
should live on refuse and offal.‘ In spite of this, the arrears are 
accumulating in a geometrical ratio. Distraint, imprisonment, 
flogging, are equally fruitless. Between 1883 and 1886 the arrears 
of imperial taxes alone increased by more than 100 per cent. 

It would be difficult to determine what part of Russia suffers most 
from the want of seed corn, of money, of food; from cold, hunger, 
and disease. Take the Central district, for instance, and what do we 
find? ‘ One may affirm, with a profound conviction of the truth of 
the statement, that both landowners and peasants are extremely im- 
poverished, and the signs of impending ruin show themselves with 
painful distinctness to every impartial observer.”> In the govern- 
ment of Nischny Novgorod the harvest last year was decidedly bad, 

(1) Cf. Bérsen-Courier (Berlin), 29th November, 1890; the usskia Veydomosti, 
November, 1890, &c. 

(2) Cf. Svett, 4th April, 1888: Crimean Gazette, 15th March, 1888; Odessa News, 
24th April, 1888. 

(8) Moscow Guzette (Moskovskia Veydomosti), 2nd April, 1888, and April 10, 1888. 
Cf. also the ‘“ Petition of the Imperial Economical Society, St. Petersburg, 1890,”’ 
p. 120 foll. 

(4) Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 777. 

(5) Novoye Vremya, 15th February, 1889. 
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and the peasants, after having paid their taxes, were left with nothing 
tosow. ‘In many partsof the country they had not rye enough for seed 
for the fields. Half of thedistrict had eaten its corn.” ! In October and 
November last the peasants were selling their live-stock at ruinous 
prices ; excellent working horses were sold in large numbers af two 
roubles per head. Inthe government of Tambov the authorities have 
had to come to the peasants’ assistance, and, lest the fields should be 
waste, advance them a loan of 400,000 roubles to purchase seed.2 A 
similar story reaches us from the government of Voronesh: the 
farmers have had to sell their live-stock for nominal prices, and when- 
ever they received no offer, to kill them for the meat and the hides. 
Colts fetched one shilling and even as little as sixpence a head, and 
during several weeks meat in the markets cost less than one farthing 
a pound.” ® 

In the West the distress is not perhaps quite so widespread, but 
it is certainly to the full as intense. Thus in the government of 
Volhynia, “ there is,” we are assured, “ aterrible crisis. Even wheat 
(the only crop that has been cultivated at a profit for the last few 
years) is cultivated at a considerable loss. The material condition of 
landowners is extremely critical.’* The government of Vitebsk is 
suffering in a similar way from similar causes by a complete stagna- 
tion in the export of timber, which gave subsidiary occupation to 


thousands of petty farmers. And, as for arrears of taxes, it is wholly 
out of the question to think of recovering them.® Polish landowners 
do not seem to be a whit better off than their Russian colleagues ; 
owing to last year’s failure of the crops they have been compelled to 
sell their live-stock to purchase food for their families and them- 
selves. Excellent farm horses were sold in large numbers for 2s. 2d. 
ahead. The consequence is that there is no demand for hay and 


straw, immense quantities of which have been sold for almost nothing 
and exported to Prussia. Now the peasants themselves have nothing 
to eat.® 

In the South of Russia, hitherto the granary of the empire, with 
its rich black loam soil, famous throughout the world, want and 
misery are as intense as in the North and West. To begin with, last 
year’s harvest was bad in many places, although abundant in other 
parts of the country, so that when the taxes were paid, the cattle had 
no fodder and the peasant no food.’ In large districts of the govern- 
ment of Podolia, where the harvest was likewise a failure, dearth of 


Moscow Gazette, 11th December, 1889; Novoye Vremyc, 13th December, 1889. 
Novoye Vremya, 3rd January, 1890. 

Novoye Vremya, 22nd January, 1890. 

West Slavonian News, 25th November, 1890. 

Ibid. 

Slavonian Correspondence, 14th December, 1889. 

Novoye Vremya, 19th October, 1889 ; Grashdanin, 30th September, 1889. 
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fodder for the live-stock and of food for the tiller of the soil, has 
already assumed the dimensions of a famine. ‘‘ There are no hopes 
now that the winter crops will prosper,” wrote the correspondents 
sent down by the press; “ the position of landowners and land-tillers 
iseritical. Landlords who a short time ago were prosperous are now 


bankrupt.”’ " This was written one year ago. Since then hunger and 


suffering have been aggravated a hundredfold by the dire results of 


the bad harvest and the utterly unprepared condition of the popu- 


lation to meet the blow. In the Don territory numerous bands of 
hungry peasants ure to be continually met with, who have come 
thither from various districts of the South, in the fallacious hope of 
ekeing out a few roubles by working. There is no work to be had. 
“ Their feet protected by bast shoes (/apti), their bodies covered with 
tattered, worn-out smocks, miserable wallets thrown over their 
shoulders, these newcomers have overflowed the land. They wander 
about from house to house, begging for a crust of bread. But the 
alms they receive could not possibly still the cravings of hunger.” * 
From the government of Kherson the same bitter lamentations are 
heard. In the district of Odessa, for instance, the peasants were 
never before in such terrible straits. ‘‘ You come across whole vil- 
lages the inhabitants of which utterly lack bread for themselves, 
food for their live-stock, and seed for the fields. The imperial and 
other taxes are being collected with the utmost difficulty. The communes 
are begging for a little respite,’ and the authorities have also heen 
entreated to give or lend the peasants some corn to make bread.”’ ‘ 
The order in which these misfortunes are narrated and the curious 
climax that results are well worth noting; the fact that fodder and 
food are as scarce as snow in midsummer, and the horrors of a famine 
have begun to be experienced, is rightly looked upon as a grievous 
calamity. Still it would seem not to be the worst. Far more severe 
must the distress be if the taxes are being collected with difficulty ; 
for whatever other hardships may be in store for the country, the 
finances must at all costs be mobilized, and the taxes paid up to the 
last farthing. And as a matter of fact the peasants have, in many 
places, given everything they possessed as taxes, afterwards lying 
down uncomplainingly to die. In the Northern Caucasus the cattle 
disease has been raging till practically nothing more was left for it 
to exercise its rage upon; in addition to which the grass and corn 
crops have proved a miserable failure, so that the people are suffering 
and dying of hunger and disease.” The same story reaches us from 
Mariapol, where a bad harvest is being followed by a period of 
terrible want.® 
) Novoye Vremya, 21st January, 1890. (2) Novoye Vremya, 29th June, 1890. 


(1 
(3) Lbid., 10th August, 1890. 4) Jbid., 24th January, 1890. 
(5) Nedelya, 14th November, 1890. (6) Novoye Vremya, 31st October, 1890. 
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The North and North-east of Russia is, if possible, in a still worse 
plight. Writing of the large and most fertile district in the govern- 
ment of Saratoff—Balasheff—the .Vorost/ assures us that the con- 
dition of the peasantry, especially in the northern parts, where the 
harvest was wretched, is become positively intolerable. TF rightful 
need is everywhere visible. The dearth of corn for subsistence, the 
lack of work and wages, the scarcity of grass, hay, and straw, and 


the absolute necessity of paying the taxes, concur to ruin—nay, to 


exterminate, the peasants. ‘“‘ Numbers have sold their live-stock, and 
many have gone still further and sold themselves for all next summer 
and autumn.”! The local authorities of Saratoff are so deeply moved 
by the harrowing scenes they daily and hourly witness that they 
have resolved to ask for a loan of 200,000 roubles merely to keep the 
peasants from dying of sheer hunger and the fields from lying 
waste.” Many of the peasant proprietors have managed even to 
part with their land in the hope that in this way they would succeed 
in shaking off the burden of their debts; but they have had all their 
trouble in vain, for though they no longer own they still continue to owe 
as much as before.? The government of Samara, that, with due care 
and reasonable outlay, might be the granary of Eastern Russia, is as 
badly off as that of Saratoff, especially the Nikolaievsk district. 
Vyatka, the government that boasts the most enlightened, capable, 
and industrious peasantry in all Russia, is struck as low as most of 
its neighbours. ‘ Poverty, robbery, thieving are therefore increasing 
there at an alarming rate. Able-bodied healthy men, well able to 
work, stroll about the country pretending to be deaf and dumb in 
order to move charitable persons to give them alms. . . . Masses of 
ragged, half-starved people are wandering throughout the country.” ® 

The government of Kazan is an economic ruin. In the year 1885, 
as we said, there was a regular famine in that vast government, the 
people lying down and dying of hunger iu the streets, on the road- 
sides, on the steps of houses. At the present moment we have the 
best possible authority for stating that the population is undergoing 
equal, if not still greater, hardships than in 1885, It is a question of 
issuing a loan to save the people from death, and that there is no 
exaggeration in the accounts published is quite evident from the 
circumstance that the Minister of the Interior has officially admitted 
that there are ample grounds for this extraordinary measure.® But 
there is also abundance of other testimony to be had: thus the 
Governor of Kazan sent in a report at the beginning of the year, in 
which an appalling state of things is graphically described. In one 
place, for instance, two hundred families of a thousand souls were, 

1) Novosti, 18th February, 1890. 2) Nedelya, 9th November, 1890. 


(3) Novoye Vremya, 26th April, 1890. (4) Noroye Vremya, 3rd July, 1890. 
(5) Noroye Vremya, 8th April, 1890. 6) Nov Myremya, 24th January, 1890. 
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it is stated, discovered without any food fit for human beings; they 
were subsisting upon a weed known as goosefoot (Chenopodium).' 
“‘Since the autumn of last year,” we read in another account, 
“there has been a famine among the population of the government 
of Kazan. It is strange that the press should remain so obstinately 
silent concerning it. The famine of five years ago, which caused 
such a profound sensation, was not a whit more intense than the 
present.”? In the Troitsky district (government of Orenburg) the 
dearth of corn, hay, grass, &c., is such that the peasants are trying 
—one may easily divine with what success—to feed the cattle on the 
foliage of the trees.° 

A gifted Russian journalist, M. Nemirovitch-Dantshenko, jour- 
neyed through the Volga governments investigating the condition 
of the peasants there, with a lively faith in the inexhaustibility of 
Russia’s resources, and he has now published a book on the subject. 
His verdict is: “‘ Large numbers of people are dying of hunger. If 
my wanderings impressed me with a vivid notion of Russia’s im- 
mensity, they completely shattered my notions of her abundance.’’* 
The peasants, we read further, are compelled in winter to work in 
factories in order to earn a miserable subsistence, which neither their 
own land nor subsidiary agricultural labour affords them. 

‘«* And yet, in spite of all that, such is their need, that to purchase food, they 
have had to sell their dwelling-houses as fuel for the furnaces of the works, while 
they betook themselves to cages. . . . It is scandalous that St. Petersburg 
should refuse to take these things to heart. Russia might be ruined for all St. 
Petersburg cares, whose sole concern is that the tax-paying capacities of the 
masses should suffice for the support of the intelligent and governing classes ; 
but at the price of what bloody sweat these taxes are earned, it recks not one 
jot.® . . . Suffering, tortured, ruined people! Who will stand up for you? 
It seems as if there were no crawling thing that does not feed upon you! My 
conception of Russia is that of a huge giant put to sleep by magic spells; every 
unclean and slimy thing has meanwhile crept upon him, every species of 
vermin is continuously gnawing him without satisfying its greed. Lichens 
are on him, and mosses have grown over him. His body is stretched out upon 


the ground, and a forest has grown up around him; and in the forest God’s 
light is absent; darkness alone prevails.” ° 


It is only a couple of weeks ago since the Governor of Ryazan, 
one of the most flourishing and fertile governments of Central Russia, 
forwarded a confidential report to the Minister of the Interior, in 
which he describes the condition of the peasants as almost irre- 
mediable. It will take years of very great solicitude and truly 
paternal government, he says, to better to an appreciable extent the 


(1) Cf. also Novoye Vremya, 10th January, 1890. 

(2) Tbid., 10th April, 1890. 

(3) Nedelya, 12th October, 1890. 

(4) Nemirovitch-Dantshenko, Zhe Kama and the Ural, St. Petersburg, 1890, p.'191 
(Russian). 


(5) Ibid. (6) Loe. cit., p. 318. 
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lamentable state of things that now prevails there. The peasants 
are overwhelmed with arrears of taxes and rates, with loans and 
debts. Everyone knows what an all-important part is played by the 
farm horse on a peasant’s farm, especially in a country like Russia, 
and the number and condition of the horses is generally a fair index 
of agricultural prosperity or decay, and he who has but one horse 
now will, as a rule, have none next year, and be without his land 
the year after. Now, in the whole government of Ryazan, the 
governor tells us, or rather tells the minister, 31 per cent. of the 
peasant proprietors possess but ove horse; only 18 per cent. possess 
two horses, and but 12 per cent. have more than two. The pro- 
portion of those who have not even one horse is thirty-nine per cent., 
and there are 26 per cent. who have neither horse nor cow, nor 
any kind of live-stock whatever. 

The only possible issue out of the difficulty would be for the 
peasant to obtain subsidiary employment, and thus compensate to 
some extent by winter work for heavy agricultural losses. But, as I 
have already stated, that is now become a broken reed. Many 
industrial works have wholly disappeared; others have been closed 
for a time, and the number of hands employed has everywhere con- 
siderably diminished. Thus the rise in the duty on English coal 
necessitated the closure of the very largest ironworks in South 

tussia, and of several sugar industries besides. The serious indus- 
trial crisis in the extensive manufacturing district of the Petrokovsky 
government is telling most heavily on the petty farmers who worked 
there in the winter." The linen industry is positively ruined; this 
year it received its death-blow ; and “ not merely in the government 
of Smolensk, but in all the governments in which linen manufactures 
exist; one of the consequences is that the peasants engaged in this 
industry are not receiving even half of their normal wages; and the 
worst feature in the matter is that the crisis is neither temporary nor 
accidental.” * In Krementschoog and the industrial district of which 
it is the centre, the stagnation in business and industry is extreme, 
‘in consequence of which one hears of nothing but bankruptcies, 
failures, &c., &c.’?® In Samara similar causes produce similar results, 
and the depression is intense.’ Sheep-breeding and the industries 
dependent upon it are likewise rapidly decaying throughout the 
country, but especially in the governments of Kharkoff, Poltava, 
Yekaterinoslav.° The result is, as usual, a heavy financial crash. 
Bankruptcies are occurring everywhere, and in far greater numbers 
than heretofore.® 


The upshot of all this is easier to imagine than to describe. 
(1) Cf. Novoye Vremya, 15th March, 1890. 
(2) Ibid., 29th October, 1890. (4) Zbid., 15th January, 1890. 
(3) Lbid., 19th November, 1890. (5) Ldid., 2ith August, 1890. 
(6) Lbid., 27th February, 1890. 
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Mendicity is becoming the profession of hundreds of thousands, 
possibly of millions. In Nischny Novgorod it is spreading like an 
epidemic.’ Immense bands of heavy-hearted lack-alls, with despair 
in their souls, wander disconsolately through the land eager for 
work, but finding none to do. In Kharkoff we read of 4,000 
peasants gathered together from various parts of the south seeking 
for employment of some kind, and seeking in vain;* much more 
numerous bands come to Astrakhan in the hope of being put in a 
way of earning a few roubles for their hunger-stricken families, but 
the greater number have to return with empty hands, one band of 
these doomed wretches numbering over one thousand men.’ In 
Novotsherkassk the same distressing spectacle is witnessed, and one 
company of over a thousand peasants returned home travelling 
hundreds of miles for nothing, as there was nothing for them to 
mow and nothing to reap. ‘‘Many of these men,” we are told, 
“have no scythe, reaping-hook, or wallet, having sold these things 
and every other article they possessed. Numbers of them affirm 
that for days together they have not tasted any kind of food; many 
of them are ill, especially the youths and the women. [very day 
fresh bands arrive and soon return, having found nothing whatever 
to do.”’ ? 

No people in the world are so patient and enduring as the Russian 
peasantry, whose blind obedience, perfect resiguation, and absence 
of care about what the morrow may bring forth would satisfy the 
aspirations and realise the ideals of St. Francis of Assisi or Sakya 
Muni. Still it is scarcely to be wondered at if, under such terrible 
conditions, brought face to face with inexorable, pitiless fate, they 
turn and toss uneasily from side to side like the groaning Encecladus, 
unwittingly shaking the empire of which they are the foundation. 
Moneyless, friendless, helpless, and almost hopeless, the Russian 
peasantry rise up every year in their tens of thousands and migrate 
to the south, to the west, anywhere, not knowing whither they are 
drifting, not inquiring nor caring what fate awaits them. They move 
on like swarms of locusts impelled by universal causes of which they 
have no idea; they are usually buoyed up by a vague half-unconscious 
feeling that they can create wealth out of nothing, that in their new 
abodes, with alittle fair play, they will be somehow enabled to rise again 
more marvellously than the phoenix, even after their ashes have been 
swept away by the four winds of heaven. It is not only from barren 
soil that these suffe ring specimens of humanity migrate; fertility of 

1) I speak from personal knowledge of this and many other cases mentioned in this 
paper. But as published and accessible sources of information are always desirable 
where it is question of such sensational statements, I at all times endeavour to refer the 
reader to some such. In this case I may quote the Novoye Vremya, 2nd January, 1890. 


2) Ibid., 20th April, 1890. 3) Dbid. 
4) Novoye Vremya, 9th June, 1899. 
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the land linked to hopeless ruin by a well-meaning but demoralised 
Government, intent merely upon mobilizing its finances, offers no 
inducement to the hungry peasant to stay and swell the number of 
victims that perish yearly of famine. In the Balashevsky district of 
the government of Saratoff, for instance, last autumn, five thousand 
peasants threw up their land and houses in despair, and set out for 


the unknown east.’ 

Such is the hopeless misery of these men ; we are told that “ their 
condition strikes the beholder with dismay.’’* They set out to seek for 
fortune, but all of them encounter hardship and misery on the way, 
many meet with death, and the thousands who return sorrow- laden, 
and seek for work in their native places, only contribute to lower the 
existing prices of labour and to ruin others without benefiting them- 
selves. As soon as the navigation was opened last May, a ghastly 
multitude, numbering fifteen thousand of these silent accusers of a 
religion and a Government, arrived in Tiumen, in Siberia, the first 
important halting-place on the weary journey to the Eastern Utopia. 
There being practically no steamers to take them on, they lived 
there as best they could in hopes, which (a terrible mortality break- 
ing out among them) death possibly realised for very many of them, 
and life bitterly mocked in the case of the rest.’ Large numbers 
had to live in the open air, at a time when the frost is still very 
severe, and the death rate, caused by what a tell-tale cuphemism 
describes as ‘anti-hygienic conditions,” grew so alarming that the 
Governor of Tobolsk sent a telegram to the Governor of Moscow 
requesting him to stop the stream of migration as far as depended 
upon the chief magistrate of the chief rallying-point for them in 
Kuropean Russia.* ‘‘ One has only to glance at these tortured, wind- 
beaten faces, and at the emaciated bodies covered with ragged 
smocks,”’ exclaims the Astrakhan Messenger, describing a band of 
them gathered together in that city, “in order to understand what 
agonies, what exquisite sufferings they must have endured on the 
way from Nischny Novgorod to Trans-Caucasia, And it is hard to 
say what awaits them afterwards, for they have no idea what place 
they are going to. ... The only hope fer them is contained in the 
fact that they cannot be much worse off than they are.” ° “These living 
skeletons are to be found in all the towns and cities on the Volga, 
and their misery-stricken aspect is enough to wring one’s heart.’’® 

From Tiumen tens of thousands of them move into the interior in 
steamers, barges, every kind of vessel that floats, ‘the absence of 
even elementary accommodation manifesting itself in increased 


(1) Grashdanin, 14th August, 1889. Cf. also Russian Messenger, December, 1890, 
p. 3387. (2) Northern Messenger, July, 1890, p. 87. 

(3) The Business Correspondent, No. 90. (4) Russian Gazette, No. 149. 

(5) Astrakhan Messenger, No. 291. (6) Ibid., No. 299. 
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mortality.’ Like the prisons, the barges always take far more than 
they can accommodate, so that on the covered deck there is such 
terrible overcrowding that the passengers all sleep in one indiscrimi- 
nate heap.”* The sick and suffering always constitute a numerous 
body, for in the absence of ventilation disease spreads like wildfire. 

‘*T sometimes went in and cast a glance at the berths of these third-class 
passengers, but hands, arms, legs, feet, heads, boots, bast shoes, sheepskins, sacks 
and bags with clothes and dry bread disclosed themselves to my view as one 
formless mass. I heard the helpless moans of sick children, one of whom was 
down with the small-pox. The atmosphere was fetid to an intolerable degree : 
it would positively knock down a person coming straight in from the fresh 
air. Coffins are left behind at every landing-place, containing the remains of 
peasants who haye migrated to the Elysian fields, and scores of children infected 
with small-pox, with diphtheria, congestion of the lungs, are continually 
arriving at Tomsk, and augmenting the number of graves.” s 

In damp sheds, thrown up on the banks of the river Toor, thou- 
sands of persons are huddled together in Tiumen on dirty straw, 
without even plank beds to lie on. The children are put to sleep 
under waggons whenever any can be had. The number of such 
wanderers passing through Tiumen amounted this year to over 30,000. 
The rainy weather reduced their scant provisions of fire-dried bread 
to a pulp, and brought them to death’s door. In May, while there 
were 14,000 persons waiting for the navigation to open, the thermo- 
meter registered 23 degrees (Fahrenheit), and more than 13,000 of 
them had to lie down and camp out in the open air in spite of this 
cold. A large number of corpses (especially of children) were carted 
away every day.* In Tomsk the wanderers are driven out to camp 
in a swamp, where there are a few sheds capable of sheltering four 
hundred persons. The accommodation they enjoy while here may 
be inferred from the circumstance that they usually rowed up to the 
doors of their sheds in boats.” 

In all parts of Russia one hears of and sees these woe-begone 
wretches—pillars of Imperial finance crumbling in dust away. “A 
new stream of migrants has flowed in here,” exclaims the 7'flis 
Gazette, “from the government of Koorsk. The poor wretches sold 
their horses and waggons before they reached here, hoping to get 
some work as mowers, but they have been rudely disappointed.’”® 
“On the 29th May, a party of migrating peasants’ families passed 
through Kieff on their way to Bessarabia. . . . They are suffering 
extreme misery. Many of them have remained in Kieff subsisting on 
alms.”” An army of over 20,000 mowers wandered from Taganrog to 
Yeissk in search of something to do, but found nothing ; more than half 
of them returned the way they came, and endeavoured by means of 


Northern Messenger, November, 1890, p. 24. (2) Lbid. 
Tbid., loc. cit., p. 25. (4) Lbid., p. 27. 
(6) Tiflis Gazette, No. 148. 
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begging for means to move on to other places. Neither farmers nor 
others can afford to give them work in return for a piece of black bread.’’' 
What eventually befell this formidable army of starvelings ? Its fate 
has not been disclosed by the press; but possibly the village grave- 
diggers of Russia could account for a very large contingent. It was 
possibly hunger that ended the sufferings and the wanderings of many 
members of the hungry band of two thousand mowers from Kieff, 
Koorsk, and Poltava, who were equally unsuccessful in obtaining 
temporary employment. A few died before the eyes of the public. 
“Tn the broad daylight, in sight of all men, four of them died of 
sheer hunger. This was confirmed by the post-mortem examination.” * 

Men in any other country subjected to such sufferings as these 
would assuredly not subordinate their anger and their instinctive 
love of life to any feeling of respect that might still linger in their 
minds for the property of others ; and the forbearance of the Russian 
peasant in circumstances that seem calculated to stifle the promptings 
of humanity and throw him back upon first principles, is worthy 
of profound pity rather than high praise, for it is the forbearance of 
soulless apathy rather than the discipline of self-control. But at 
times even the Russian peasant gives signs of life and feeling ; proves 
that his composition is not wholly devoid of what is euphemistically 
termed human nature. Thus, in Martynovka last summer, there 
were ten thousand mowers perishing of hunger, but willing and 
eager to work, even for a mouthful of dry bread. But even on 
these terms they could get nothing to do. They grew excited, mur- 
murs rustled through the blackening mass of humanity, and notic- 
ing some peasants who were carting corn, they seized upon it in a 
twinkling, and then betook themselves to the stores of a neighbour- 
ing corn-merchant, where they also took a moderate portion of corn 
for every man.” 

In the Balashevsky district the hungry multitude collected outside 
the house of the representative of the Government and loudly 
clamoured for bread. ‘“ For three days we have not breken our fast, 
for heaven’s sake give us bread or corn, or else we'll take it. Our 
children are moaning at home half dead of hunger ; let’s have a little 
corn!”’ The authorities refused; mumbled something about send- 
ing in written petitions and obtaining the necessary authorisation. 
“We care nothing for petitions, it's corn we want;” and they 
swayed to and fro fora time, but at last swept on towards the granary. 
The guard there at first refused to admit them; on reflection, how- 
ever, he cunningly put the key of the granary on the railing, and 
dared any man of them to remove it. They knew that that meant 
Siberia ; but necessity sharpened their wits. A long pole was got, 
(1) Northern Messenger, July, 1890. Cf. also The Sarstoff Messenger, No. 121. 

(2) The Crimea, No. 72, 1890. (3) The Den, sp2ech, No. 66 
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and every man touching it with his hand, they all removed the key. 
This was then attached to a long cord which every man held, moving 
thus the key to the keyhole. At last the door was opened not by 
one or two persons, but by the joint efforts of them all, and the corn 
was taken out.’ This is narrated by Prince Meshtshersky as a case 
of desperate insubordination that should be ruthlessly stamped out at 
once. 

These intense sufferings of the Russian peasantry surely consti- 
tute one of the strongest arguments that a patriot has ever put 
forward in favour of the brutal treatment meted out to convicted 
criminals and honest Jews, and to which very shortly even the harm~- 
less Finns are to be subjected. If patriotism is powerless to alleviate 
the misery of Russian Christians, it should at least prevent its being 
aggravated by the obtrusive prosperity of odious Jews and Protestant 
Finns. And if free men and Christians, who are dying like poisoned 
flies in the desperate attempt to pay taxes that exceed their income, 
are being flogged and imprisoned in order to give a fillip to zeal, 
which even the instinct of self-preservation is unable to conjure, 
why should any tenderness be shown for prisoners who are con- 
fessedly guilty of crime ? 

For poverty, illness, hunger, misfortune are no excuses in the 
eyes of the Finance Ministry ; as borrowing in Russia is a disguised 
selling, so is tax-gathering a masked expropriation of the capital of 
the peasants—nay, a masked selling of their bodies into captivity. 
Since the mobilization of finances began, extraordinary measures 
have been taken to recover arrears of taxes, and to prevent them 
from accumulating in future. Thus, for instance, since 1888 the 
ministry has given orders that all factories, works, shops, &c., are to 
deduct from the wages of peasant workmen the amount of taxes due 
at the rate of one-third of the weekly wages of unmarried persons, 
and one-fourth if the person have a family.* Thus the white slave 
who spends his day of jifteen hours in hard work and receives for 
that his few pence a weck, must deliver up threepence of it every 
week as his contribution to the mobilization of his country’s finances. 
The peasant’s corn is also taken from him and sealed up till he pay 


the last farthing, which he can only do by raising money at such 


y 
~ 


rates of interest as were described above. Meanwhile he may 
literally starve.’ Peasants in cities receive no passports, and must 
return home by é¢ape, along with convicts and felons, until they pay 
every copeck, and their native village, where they are condemned to 
stay, becomes for them a sort cf Ugolino’s hunger tower.’ . This 


(1) Grashdanin, 21st June, 1889. 

(2) Cf., for instance, Day (Den), 6th April, 1888. 
(3) Nedelya, 17th January, 1890. 

(4) Cf., e. g., Novoye Vremya, 10th May, 1890. 
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determination to have the money at all costs is so awkwardly evi- 
dent that even once, when the authorised representative of the 
Government received the taxes and spent them on his own pleasures, 
the peasants were told that the Government could not afford to be 
at the loss of the money, so they must pay it over again, and when 


some of them proved that they were absolutely penniless, the police 
set about distraining their property.’ 

Can the poor peasants be blamed if, under such conditions, they 
rise up and flee to Siberia, the Caucasus, South America—any- 
whither outside their own native place, become a vast charnel-house ? 
“Where are you bound for?” asked a newspaper correspondent of 
a batch of intending emigrants to South America. “ For Gafrika,” 
one replied. ‘ That’s a lie,” * said another ; ‘‘ we’re going to Bran- 
zolia.”’* “ We're doing no such thing,” broke in a third; “it’s 
Aggripeena* as we’re off to.”’° Numbers of these wretches were 
shot down for running off to South America, because, it was con- 
tended, they were being deceived by lying agents who discoursed to 
them of a land overflowing with milk and honey. But the truth 
is, that the misery they were enduring in Russia would impel any 
man to rush off to any country, were it even to that distant land from 
whose bourne no traveller returns. Their land was sold long ago to 
pay taxes, and nothing was left for them but to work to keep their 
families and themselves in a world in which they seemed superfluous. 
Many of them could get nothing to do, and those who found employ- 
ment—the spoiled children of fortune—worked like galley-slaves for 
fifteen hours a day, receiving fenpence halfpenny a weel, or three 
farthings per day of fifteen hours. What diabolical eloquence must 
have been needed on the part of the foreign agents to persuade 
these spoiled children of fortune to tear themselves away from their 
dearly beloved country! And how those who escaped and are now 
in South America must often sit down by the rivers of Brazil or of 
Argentina and weep when they remember Russia ! 

As for those who remain in Russia, until they pay their last 
debt to nature, they never manage to pay it to insatiable man; they 
are forced, however pressing their own needs, to contribute to satisfy 
those of the Treasury. It is not merely that their land and huts 
are sold by auction, but their labour is sold for the benefit of the 
Government, and they are systematically flogged lest they should 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 3rd December, 1888. It should, however, be stated in fairness 
that, to the best of my belief, the peasants appealed from this decision and obtained 
judgment in their favour from the competent judicial authorities. 

(2) The Russian way of suggesting that the speaker is in error. 

Probably Brazil. 

Argentina. 

Cf. Novoye Vremya, 29th October, 1890. 

Glos, 25th November, 1890: Novoye Vremya, 30th November, 1890. 
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prefer the prior claims of their children and their wives to those of 
an ingenious finance minister whose reputation is at stake. Yes, 
systematically flogged and treated as English Jews used to be by 
greedy Plantegenet kings. Flogging the peasants to compel them 
to pay taxes is grown very common of late years, so much s0, 
indeed, that a special word has been coined for it—‘“ the threshing 
out of arrears.” ‘ By what advantages,” asks the Law Messenger, 
‘is this use of the lash compensated? By none. Flogging does not thresh 
out the taxes nor the arrears, but brutalises the man subjected to it. Suppose 
he have money which he is hiding, he will of course pay up before he submits 
to this infamous and extremely painful punishment; and if he does not pay 
under these circumstances, it is obvious that he has not the wherewithal. We 
could not admit the contrary, unless the ordeal of flogging freed him from all 
further obligation. This, however, it does not. To whip a man, therefore, 
who has been unsuccessful in obtaining the necessary sum, notwithstanding 
the present extreme difficulty of earning anything, and the terribly low rate of 
wages, is a deed of the most crying barbarity.! You sell his property by 
auction, you break up his farm and home, and compel him by means of physical 
suffering and infamy to expiate his misfortune, but the upshot of all your 
measures is that the ‘man’ perishes and you see in his stead a desperate exas- 
perated individual who works harm to himself and is fraught with danger to 
others.”’ * 

“The moral effect of these hard conditions upon the peasants of 
the young generation is,” we are assured, “truly horrible. The 
notions of law and justice are torn out of their hearts in the most 
cruel and painful way, and, side by side with utter stupefaction and 
despondency, one cbserves the symptoms of unconscious hate, which 
assumes at times most monstrous forms.” ® ‘Types have started 
into being,” remarks the representative of the Imperial Economical 
Society in his official report, “which it is absolutely impossible to 
match: eternally drunk, with disfigured features, with wandering 
glance, covered with rags, they look like half-tamed beasts. There 
lurks an unwonted cruelty and savagery in their entire aspect. They 
are feared by everyone, by the authorities of the village and dis- 
trict most of all.”* Sons persecute their fathers, drunken fathers 
dissipate the property and abandon their families to fate. ‘This is 
not a proletariat,’ exclaims the above-mentioned official; “it is a 
return to savagery. No trace of anything human has remained.” ° 
With materials so unpromising as these who but a genuine thauma- 
turge would attempt to build up even for a brief five years a nation’s 


credit? ‘It is a matter of surprise,” exclaims the most respectable 


review in all Russia, “‘ how people manage even to exist who are thus 
ground down on all sides and ruined, who live in a state of perpetual 


(1) 

377. 
(2) Cf. Law Messenger, November, 1890, pp. 377, 378. 

(3) Cf. The Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 781. 

(4) Cf. also Messenger of Europe, pp. 781, 782. (5) Ibid 
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** Dielom samo a ropiooshtshova varvarstva.’ Law Messe nger, November, 1890, Pp 
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state of hunger, are helpless against any schemer instructed in the 
arts of reading and writing who comes along, who have spent all 
their spiritual force in the vain struggle against a combination of 
injustice, arbitrariness, and violence, and who can nowhere hope to 
find defence and shelter.”' And yet a minister has been found 
capable of solving the apparently insoluble problem of extracting 
even out of these woebegone subjects the money which they do not 
themselves possess ; he compels them to fulfil his commands more 
faithfully than even the spell-bound demons executed the strange 
behests of Michael Scott. 

This is not the exaggerated eulogium of an enthusiastic admirer ; 
it would be impossible to be more moderate in praising M. Vyshne- 
gradsky without doing injustice to the facts, of which I shall quote 
but one example. “In many parts of the government of Ryazan,” 
says the same official Russian organ, “ the peasants, for want of rye, 
support life on acorn bread. The official of the district board, sent 
down to investigate the condition of the peasants on the spot, states 
that in some families a mixure of the weed called goosefoot (Cheno- 
podium), acorns, and rye is eaten ; in others bread is made of potatoes, 
acorns, and rye, and in others, again, of acorns alone. We have 
often heard,” remarks this organ with graceful and well-timed wit, 
“of acorn coffee, but this is the first time that we have heard of 
acorn bread.” * Another official report, frequently quoted in the 
course of this paper, asserts, in reference to the condition of the 
peasants of the Porkhovski district—* poverty prevails among them 
everywhere. In some villages they subsist on bread, of which 
a person unaccustomed to it could not swallow a single morsel.” 
This may seem at first sight an exaggerated description ; but it is 
really a somewhat mild characteristic of bread which, as the official 
goes on to remark, “ is not so much bread as dry cowdung.” ° 

Now it requires a degree of optimism bordering closely upon 
hallucination to treat men who have to still, without satisfying, the 
cravings of hunger by swallowing dry cowdung, as solvent tax- 
payers ; for it is only natural to believe that if these martyrs of 
financial tactics did occasionally earn or steal a few pence, they 
would spend it on bread that was genuine rye bread, or at least 
acorn bread, and not mere dry cowdung, rather than hand it over to 
the Imperial Treasury. And yet such is not the fact; and it remains 
one of the most brilliant triumphs of the present minister of finances, 
who has so often succeeded in gathering grapes from thorns, that he 
has here also shown his art by extracting gold from dried cowdung. 

(1) Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 778. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 12th December, 1890. 


(3) G. P. Sazonoff, Peasant Proprietorship in the Porkhovski District, St. Petersburg, 
1890. Cf. also Messenger of Europe, October, 1890, p. 777. 
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The Russian peasantry, in short, are on the rack of a giant des- 
potism, and, as the years pass, and the tension increases, they are 
forced to yield not only all that makes life worth living, their 
flocks and herds, their crops and labour, their homes and home-life, 
but also at last their very life-blood at the bidding of the Tsar. “These 
same peasants,” we are informed, “are punctual taxpayers, regu- 
larly paying the interest on their debts and lodging it in the city 
bank. These men can scarcely be called human beings; they are 
more like machines for the payment of taxes, half-unconscious crea- 
tures who fancy themselves created solely for the purpose of working 
on in hopeless toil.” This is doubtless a very sad consummation, 
and one that is regretted by no one more profoundly than by the 
kind-hearted minister himself, who would much sooner alleviate dis- 
tress than produce it. But why dwell on the inevitable? If, says 
the Russian proverb, you have called yourself a mushroom, you must 
jump into the basket. The main point—and one which should not 
be forgotten by carping critics eager to condemn a minister, whose 
moral courage equals his ingenuity—is, that he has successfully 
solved a most difficult problem, which a Goschen or even a Glad- 
stone would shrink even from tackling. A stick has been given 
to him— 
‘* once fire from end to end, 
Now ashes saye the tip that holds a spark ’”’"— 


and he has cheerfully undertaken the task—which he bids fair to 
accomplish —to blow that solitary spark with such superhuman 
force that it will run back and spread itself where the fire lately 
burned, and impart a bright warm look to what, an instant later, 


will be recognised by the dullest as cold black ashes. 
KE. B. Lanin. 


[Many enquiries have been made, and some presumably by 
Russian agents, as to the identity of the writers of the articles which 
have appeared in The Fortnightly Review over the nom de plume of 
E. B. Lanin. It seems possible that these enquiries may result in 
injury to persons unconcerned, and therefore the Editor of this 
Review desires to state that the author of the above article on 
Russian Finance is not in Moscow or St. Petersburg, in fact is not 
now living in Russia.—Eniror F. R.] 


(1) Messenger of Europe. 
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JERTAIN recent events which have troubled the world of politics 
have raised a question of wider and more permanent interest than 
is generally involved in crises whose importance is primarily political. 
The question I allude to is the connection between public and private 
conduct—especially the private conduct to which, by large masses 
of people, the terms mora/ and immoral are not only applied, but 
confined. The form of the question in the present case has been 
extremely simple. Should a politician who has gone through the 
divorce court be considered, for that reason, as unfit for political 
life? I propose to consider the answers that have been and that 
may be given to it; and I shall begin with the one which has, thus 
far, been most audible, and which the newspapers tell us proceeds 
from the moral sense of the nation. Whether or no this is a true 
account of its origin, and what, if it be so, the moral sense of the 
nation is worth, are questions we will consider presently ; but at all 
events the answer I speak of has been given, and indeed, so far as 
England and Scotland are concerned, it is the only answer that has 
been given in any public way. It is that the divorce court must be 
the politician’s grave, and it purports to have been given on two 
grounds that are distinct. One is that the conduct with which the 
divorce court deals is so depraved, so corrupt, so inhuman, so revolt- 
ing to the holiness of the average respectable man, that the average 
respectable men of whom the nation is composed would be unable to 
endure the idea of a politician they knew to be guilty of it. The 
other is that the politician who is known to be guilty of it is con- 
clusively shown at the same time to be as unreliable in his public 
character as he is depraved in his private: so that, to put the matter 
shortly, the nation is supposed to say of him, “ He is so unholy a 
man, we can have nothing to do with him; he is so unsafe a politician, 
he shall have nothing to do with us.”” What is presented to us, then, 
as the national moral sense has, as a fact, spoken with two voices— 
the voice of righteousness and the voice of mundane prudence; but 
for the moment let us content ourselves with the voice of righteous- 
ness only. 

We have heard it on all sides; it has spoken in every variety of 
tone—in the shocked tone, in the indignant tone, in the sorrowful 
tone; and, strange to say, it has, in England and Scotland, proceeded 
with equal vehemence from men of both political parties. They have 
not ceased to throw stones at one another, but they have contrived to 
place the offending politician between them, so that all the stones, 
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if possible, shall strike him in their passage. The righteous Home 
Rulers say, ‘‘ We are the saints of the earth: a sinner like this shall 
never lead us against blackguards.”” The righteous Unionists say, 
“You are such a set of blackguards yourselves that a sinner like this 
is exactly the man to lead you.” Asa dramatic spectacle the situa- 
tion is not unamusing. It strongly suggests a scene in a Christmas 
pantomime. But nevertheless to ali, excepting the most thoughtless, 
it suggests a question that is really and deeply serious. This sudden 
ebuliition of righteousness—what is its true character ? How far is 
the feeling which it represents, genuine? And how far, supposing it 
to be genuine, is this special exhibition of it justifiable? Does it 
on the whole represent some national fact we may be proud of? Or 
is it but a fresh illustration of what Lord Beaconsfield said, that 
the most ridiculous of all imaginable sights is the British public in 
one of its periodical fits of morality ? 

I am perfectly well aware that to many excellent people the mere 
suggestion of this last possibility will seem either flippant or shock- 
ing, and incline them to think that whatever I may be going to say 
must be said from a point of view with which they have no sympathy. 
They will, however, be at least partially reassured by certain admis- 
sions I am now about to make; and which, indeed, it is evident that 
everybody must make who would consider the subject to any pur- 
pose whatever. 

Whether the voice of indignant righteousness with which we are 
now concerned is genuine or no when considered as the general voice 
of the people, there is no doubt that it is genuine in a multitude of 
individual cases, and in a large number of these it is worthy of all 
consideration. We may clear our view of the matter if we turn from 
one class of offence to other offences which large bodies of men regard 
with equal or even still greater horror. Men still exist in num- 
bers whose principles and private conduct would satisfy the standard 
of any dissenting chapel, but who consider dissent as a far deadlier 
sin than any error in private conduct merely. Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, in the pages of this Review, has been lately offering up his 
thanksgiving that he is not as this publican. But let us suppose 
the following very possible occurrence. Mr. Harrison by preaching 
the glorious doctrines of Positivism has contrived to unsettle the mind 
of a young Roman Catholic, who proceeds to speak of two things 
which once he had held most sacred, the Virgin Mother and the 
daily miracle of the altar, as being the one a myth, the other a con- 
temptible imposture. His conscience, however, is somewhat troubled 
in doing so: he has an uneasy sense that all along he has been blas- 
pheming. He accordingly goes to his priest, who takes precisely 
the same view. Now, what the priest regards as blasphemy is 
regarded by Mr. Harrison as the first song of a soul which the Truth 
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has just made free; and the qualms of conscience which have sent 
that soul to the confessional he regards as a looking back which has 
unfitted it for the kingdom of heaven. The priest is a man who, in 
virtue of his domestic conduct, is as well qualified to throw stones at 
his neighbours as ever was Mr. Harrison himself; and yet no do- 
mestic irregularities which the young man could confess to him 
could seem half so heinous as does the sin which Mr. Harrison 
welcomed as a virtue, and which Mr. Harrison did all he could to 
encourage. Such a priest would certainly feel that no lips of a 
woman could have excited to greater wickedness than did those of 
our spotless Positivist. It is perfectly open to us to say that the 
priest’s view would have been wrong; but there can be no doubt 
whatever that it would have been perfectly conscientious and sincere ; 
and as such, however little we may agree with it, we ought to regard 
it with all due respect. Who would not sympathise with a sensitive 
Catholic forced to hear the things that his soul lived by insulted by 
the language of others for whom they were lies or toys? So, too, 
in precisely the same way there are numbers of men who are 
genuinely pained and horrified by the sight or even the thought of 
conduct such as that we are considering now; and whether or no 
we feel that pain or horror ourselves, we certainly shall, if we have 
any right feeling about us, respect the position of those people 
who do. 

But we may go further than merely saying we respect it. We 
may admit that if such people formed the bulk of the nation, they 
would be perfectly justified in expelling from public life any in- 
dividual whose conduct so deeply shocked them, and proved his way 
of looking at things to be so widely at variance with their own. We 
must remember, however, that in admitting this, it is impossible to con- 
fine our admission to one class of conduct only ; and that, if a puritan 
community would be justified in thus dealing with an adulterer, a 
community of Catholics would, under certain conditions, be equally 
justified in thus dealing with a heretic. We can, indeed, easily 
conceive a community in which the Inquisition would be a moral 
necessity, for a reason in kind precisely the same as that which 
would justify an Inquisition into men’s domestic conduct. The 
reason is this: that a certain belief or feeling in each case is not 
only intense and genuine, but that it is also general. Before it can 
justify any national action it must be virtually a belief or feeling of 
the nation—not the belief or feeling of any one section orclique. <A 
clique of puritans, if a clique only, has no more right to demand a 
moral persecution in the name of the nation than a clique of Roman 
Catholics, in such a country as England, has a right to demand a 
religious persecution. 

The only question, then, which we have now to consider is, not 
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whether the recent moral outcry is genuine and respectable as coming 
from certain sections of the nation, but whether it can be so if we 
consider it to have come from the nation as a whole. In other words, 
does the nation as a whole feel on the subject in that vehement and 
excited way in which certain excited sections claim on its behalf that 
it does feel ? And, if so, what is this feeling worth ? Does it spring, 
as it is said to spring, from some genuine zeal for virtue? or is it 
merely a form of prejudice, or temper, or hypocrisy, or of something 
at all events very different from what it calls itself ? 

The question when first propounded may possibly seem so vague 
as not to admit of satisfactory answer. How, it may be asked, are 
we to determine what is the feeling of the nation as a whole? The 
problem, however, is not so nebulous as it seems. In the first place, 
we know that the character of the nation is such as not to require its 
public men to be saints. Drunken statesmen have been popular, 
extravagant statesmen have been popular ; statesmen are popular now 
who rarely open their mouths without being guilty of some malignant 
and obvious lie; one of the principal heroes of the professionally 
righteous party is a felon ; one leading Radical is a convicted libeller, 
and another is a philosopher whose writings, to any devout Christian, 
are only less shocking than Voltaire’s, from their complete absence of 
wit. All this is positive evidence. The negative evidence is still 
stronger, and covers a wider field. No one asks with regard to any 
public man whether he is kind and unselfish as a husband, or whether 
he does his duty as a father or as ason. In fact, if he only abstain 


from one or two actions, which are hardly more than murder, tech- 


nical fraud, and adultery, the nation will never complain of his 
character in private life, however hateful in itself, or however it has 
injured others. The nation, then, as a nation is not publicly offended 
by most of the worst misdeeds the worst of men can commit; 
by the extravagance that ruins families; by the unkindness that 
makes them miserable, by envy, or by hatred, or uncharitableness ; 
by hardness of heart, by lying, by habitual libel, or by blasphemy. 
The nation concerns itself only with the three exceptions that have 
been mentioned, and only in consequence of one or other of these 
will demand that a public man retire from public life. 

Now, in the case of fraud the justice of this demand is obvious. A 
man who cannot be honest with the money of his neighbour is not 
likely to be honest with the money of the nation; and, indeed, the 
instinct of self-defence will warn everybody against having any deal- 
ings with him. And in the case of murder the same thing holds 
good. As a matter of fact the murderer will be probably hanged, 
and his retirement secured without the newspapers demanding it ; 
but even were this not so, it would need but little reasoning to justify 
our refusal to aliow him to remain a political leader. In both the 
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above cases, ordinary prudence and common-sense will bring us to 
the same conclusion, apart from all moral sentiment. Whether it 
will do so likewise in the case of the adulterer, we will discuss 
presently, but not yet. Rejection of him on the grounds of 
alarmed prudence is one thing; rejection of him on the grounds 
of offended righteousness is another. Offended righteousness is the 
plea we have heard most of, and it is with this we will concern our- 
selves first. 

Whatever view we may personally take of the matter, there is in the 


recent outcry against adultery something peculiar, which makes it 
deserve attention. It is an outery raised ostensibly on behalf of 
morality asa whole, and consequently directed against all immorality 


as such. But it is directed against adultery with a curious vehem- 
ence and gusto, which seem, let us stand upon what ground we will, 
quite disproportionate to the comparative enormity of the offence. Mr. 
Stead, for instance, the professional righteous man, who in addi- 
tion to preaching the Gospel makes it his business to live by it, and 
who knows at all events what kind of righteousness will be popular, 
has actually stated—or rather barked and shouted—the opinion, that 
wholesale murder planned in the coldest blood, compared with adul- 
tery, is an almost venial crime. Murder excites in him a calm, 
impartial disapproval. Adultery almost unmans him with hysterical 
horror and indignation. Mr. Stead, indeed, may be said to be 
righteousness caricatured ; but he is a caricature which, in spite of 
all its monstrosities, is strikingly like the public for whom he parti- 
cularly speaks; and something of the spirit which exalts itself in 
the above utterance may be traced in the tone of the righteous public 
generally. Now, on what grounds and how far is this spirit justifi- 
uble? And, taking those who affect it as a whole, how far is it 
genuine ? 

Adultery is a species of conduct which appears in different 
lights according to the view which we take of the nature of mar- 
riage. Marriage is either a sacrament or a civil contract. If it isa 
sacrament, it is absolutely indissoluble. No real divorce is possible ; 
und the divorcing party, if he or she marries again, commits adultery, 
just as much as the divorced has done. According to this view of the 
matter, adultery is a sin against God. It may accidentally inflict 
some pain on others, or, again, it may not. But it would not cease to 
be a sin if it happened that, humanly speaking, no human being was 
in the smallest degree inconvenienced by it. Its essential wrong con- 
sists, not in its being an injury to human society, but in its being a 
desecration of some divine mystery. Now, even on this theory, it isim- 
possible to maintain that it is a greater sin than many others—than 
many forms of revenge, for instance—which would never excite or sug- 
gest any public condemnation. If we look upon man as a being related 
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to God, lawless hate is as bad as lawless love, and equally unfits the 
heart for any union with the divine. Still, no doubt if we look upon 
man thus, adultery does take rank amongst the deepest sins he is 
capable of. It is a kind of blasphemy in action; this is what it is 
essentially ; and to condemn it on the ground of its accidental conse- 
quences, would be like condemning a murder because blood had dirtied 
the carpet. A community, then, of people who held the above views 
would be as much justified in discarding a politician who committed 
adultery, as a congregation of Catholics would be in ejecting from 
church a man who threw stones at the host. 

Now in this country, as we all know, there is not only a com- 
nunity of this kind, but there are many communities. But do 
these communities, in any approximate sense, constitute the nation ? 
In other words, does the nation, as a whole, take the sacramental or 
supernatural view of marriage ? It is perfectly obvious that it does 
not. For what does this supernatural view rest upon? It rests, and 
it rests solely, on a belief in Christianity, under its most rigidly dog- 
matic form. It rests on a belief not only in the Bible as a revela- 
tion of God, but in the Bible as verbally inspired in every verse and 
sentence; in Christ not only as a great example and a great teacher, 
but as a superhuman and omniscient being ; and also (for without this 
all the rest would be nothing) in one interpretation, out of many, of 
certain of Christ’s words. That these beliefs are the beliefs of the 
British nation, is a supposition refuted by the broadest and plainest 
facts. The law of the land recognises divorce, and the church of 


the land gives its blessing to the marriages of divorced people. 


That is one fact. Here is another, and a yet more conclusive one. 
Some people, it is possible, may attempt to dispute the point that the 
supernatural view of marriage is dependent on a belief in dogmatic 
Christianity ; but mo one can deny, at all events, that it is dependent 
on a belief in God. But the British nation has now declared, through 
its laws, that a belief in God is not only not to be demanded of any 
private individual, but that it may, without damage to our trust in 
their excellence and integrity, be openly denied by the men we select 
as legislators. A nation, then, that does not demand of its citizens 
that they should believe in a God who ever revealed anything, can 
hardly be said as a nation either to demand or to entertain a belief 
in a doctrine which, if not a revelation, has neither authority nor even 
meaning. 

The British nation, therefore, as a nation, demonstrably regards 
matrimony simply as acivil contract. It sees nothing mysterious in 
it; nothing essentially indissoluble; it has no reason to advance, 
except that of practical expediency, why any marriage should not be 
wound up like a limited liability company. And for such a nation 
adultery, though it may often be incidentally bad in many ways, can 
logically, in itself, be nothing but a certain species of irregularity, 
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to be censured and checked solely on account of its presumed con- 
sequences. Some people will urge, perhaps, that the same may be 
said of theft and murder. This is not the case, however; for theft 
and murder essentially involve pain given to others ; and one of the 
parties concerned must be an unwilling sufferer. But adultery need 
not, and in many instances and many states of society, does not, 
involve pain for any one. No two couples would agree to rob or 
murder each other; but they might easily, as they did in Goethe’s 
celebrated novel, agree to an interchange of wives and husbands; 
and though adultery no doubt might be practised in such a way as 
to disintegrate society, it might be, and has been, practised very 
generally, as in Italy, without having produced any such marked 
effect. A nation, then, which treats marriage simply as a civil 
contract, whose laws sanction divorce, and whose Church marries 
divorced persons, has no logical right to condemn adultery as such, 
except on the ground that it is more or less inexpedient. In fact, a 
man who lives with another man’s wife, if tried by the only 
standards to which such a nation has a right to appeal, is open to the 
same censure, and, except for accidental circumstances, to the same 
censure only, that is incurred by a man who marries his deceased 
wife’s sister. It may be a censure that is graver in one case than 
the other; but in both it is the same in kind. 

To many people this view of the case will seem at first sight to be 
either wicked or paradoxical, or both ; and one fact with regard to it 
must be at once admitted. Though it is a perfectly true view of the 
only censure which the nation has a right to pronounce, it fails to 
account for the censure which in the present case has been pronounced. 
The censure which has lately been filling so many of our news- 
papers, and making their leading articles read like indignant 
sermons, is not only severe in degree, but quite different in kind, to 
any that would be applicable to an act which was merely irregular, 
inexpedient, or not sanctioned by law. What it expresses, or affects 
to express, is not disapproval of an act because of its consequences, 
but horror of it because of its inherent character. Now, how is this 
to be accounted for? It is curious and instructive, and at the same 
time easy to see. 

It is partly to be accounted for by a confusion which, though 
sanctioned by tradition and convention, has no foundation in fact, 
and which presents adultery as being in its essence the same thing 
as sensuality. In all probability this never could have arisen 
had there been eleven commandments instead of ten. Had there 
been a commandment against sensuality as such, Christian moralists 
would never have done what they have done, and treated sensuality 
as aimed at by the commandment against adultery. In Christ’s 
words about the matter there is no warrant for this procedure. His 
meaning was perfectly simple and obvious. It was that the com- 
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mandments not only forbade acts, but also condemned the disposition 
which led up to such acts; and thus, therefore, the desire to commit 
adultery partook of the same evil as its commission. But nothing 
is plainer from the context than that the desire he was then 
condemning was not a depraved desire for woman as a woman, but 
a desire, whether depraved or not, for a woman who was the wife of 
another ; for it is impossible that adultery should be committed by 
unmarried people. As, however, it was an essential part of 
Christianity to protest against all sexual sensuality as a thing bad 
in itself, Christian moralists were compelled, fom convenience’ sake, 
to treat this protest asa part of the seventh commandment; and 
sensuality and adultery came to be classed together. Now it must 
be owned that in many cases they are identical. The one is the 
expression of the other. And this fact, coupled with the conventional 
classification of the moralists, has resulted in adultery being regarded 
by numbers of people as the type, as the most complete example, of 


profligacy and fleshly self-indulgence. 


The outcry against adultery, then, in such a country as our own, 
since it plainly is not raised in vindication of the honour of a 
sacrament, must be explained as being in great measure a protest 
against sensuality as such—a condemnation of impure living, not a 
condemnation of irregular living. But this accounts for a part of 
its severity only. Ifthe Jnferno had been written, not by Dante but 
Mr. Stead, it may be difficult to say precisely what sort of hell we 
should have had; but we may be perfectly certain of one thing, that 
Judas Iscariot would have been taken out of the mouth of the devil, 
and Francesco di Rimini put there in his place; and if Mr. Stead 
had had a personally-conducted party of his righteous admirers with 
him, we may be perfectly certain that they would have grinned with 
satisfaction at the spectacle. Now the temper of mind that could 
be satisfied in this way is not produced simply by the revolt of 
purity against impure pleasure, but by the revolt of Puritanism 
against all pleasure as well ; and also by the revolt of Radicalism 
against a pleasure that is supposed to be aristocratic. Lord Macaulay 
said that the Puritans disliked bear-baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the men. Much 
of the indignation now expressed against adultery is due to the 
same reason. It is excited not by the wrongs of the husband, but 
by the happiness of the lover. An at least equal proportion of it 
is due to the curious superstition embodied in the popular phrase, 
“as drunk asa lord.” Vice of all kinds, and adultery especially, is 
supposed to be the special monopoly of the aristocratic classes; and 
once, perhaps, there was some excuse for this idea, though never in 
the history of man has there been any justification for it. Divorce 
in this country was formerly so expensive that it was open to the 
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rich alone, and though adultery was not a peculiarity of the rich, 
divorce no doubt may be said to have been their peculiar privilege. 
In addition to this, adultery amongst the aristocratic classes has 
always excited more attention than adultery amongst the body of 
the nation. The appearance of a lord in the divorce court is sup- 
posed to show that the whole body of the upper classes are adul- 
terous, but the appearance of a tradesman in the divorce court is 
supposed to show nothing except that a certain individual has con- 
ducted himself in a certain way. The following fact has to be 
considered also. Every section of society is made up of sub-sections, 
which, owing to the temperament of their members and other causes, 
conduct themselves in different ways; some exhibiting pictures of 
greater severity in conduct and some of less. We have the Puritan 
lord and we have the Puritan dissenting minister; we have the 
profligate lord and we have the profligate medical student. But 
between the aristocratic classes and others there is this difference. 


Any member of the aristocratic or fashionable classes is more or less 
en evidence, and is supposed to be representative of the class to which 
he belongs. But amongst the middle classes this is not so. Men 
who occupy socially no prominent position become prominent only 
in virtue of certain intellectual qualities which generally go with a 
quiet and studious temperament, and are developed only amongst 


men who are little inclined to irregularity. They achieve success, 
in fact, because they have been born respectable. These men are 
practically the spokesmen of the middle classes, and though their 
ability is recognised as exceptional, their respectability, oddly enough, 
is accepted as representative. As a matter of fact, however, it is not 
so. Everything shows that it is not so. In every class there are 
severe sections, and in every class there are lax sections; and the 
only ground for supposing the contrary is the facet that in the middle 
classes severe sections are those which come most en evidence ; whereas 
amongst the upper classes attention is directed to all equally. 

Of two elements, then, in the outery against adultery, we may 
dispose at once. Those men who resent it as a form of pleasure are 
beyond the reach of argument. Those who resent it as an aristocratic 
pleasure are either below the reach of argument, or would else be 
completely changed by it. To neither of these classes of men need 
we pay the smallest attention, except for the sake of converting 
them, or of realising that they are not worth conversion. There 
remains only to be considered the case of those who resent adultery 
as something which is essentially identical with impurity. These 
men deserve to be treated with much greater respect: and it is well 
worth while to point out to them that they are completely wrong. 
Accidentally, as has been said just now, adultery and impurity may, in 
some cases, be the same thing; but so, too, may be impurity and 
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marriage. Theconnection between sensuality and adultery is exactly 
the same in kind as the connection between drunkenness and murder. 
Murder is in many cases produced by drunkenness ; adultery is in 
many cases produced by sensuality ; but neither of these acts need 
be produced thus ; and they are both due constantly to causes that 
are exactly opposite. Murder is often the result of as much coolness 
as ever went to thedrafting of any Act of Parliament ; and adultery 
is often the mere incident of an affection as little sensual as any that 
ever sanctified marriage. So little also is it to be identified with 
profligacy, that it has often completely purified the lives of those 
concerned in it, and trained them in every exercise of constancy and 
forbearance and self-sacrifice. Countess Guiccioli had on Byron a far 
better influence than his wife. The vulgar idea of an adulterer is a 
man whom no mother would admit into her house, for fear of his 
attempting her daughter’s virtue. There have been many adulterers 
who have been so consecrated by their passion, that they would be far 
safer men than most of the professedly immaculate, 

Numbers of people wiil exclaim against these statements, and will 
call them dangerous and immoral. My answer to such people is, 
that whether they think them immoral or no, these statements are 
true, and nothing can impugn their truth. They are truths which 
every man knows who has had any experience of the world, or any 
power of observing it, and what we want to get at, is not pious 
opinions, but the solid facts of life. It may, therefore, be said with 
the utmost confidence, that the outcry directed against adultery, on 
the ground of its being necessarily an example of impurity or of 
profligacy, is an outcry that represents nothing except ignorance or 


prejudice—an utter want of knowledge of human nature, an abnor- 
mal and pruriently diseased conception of human nature, or some- 
thing—whatever we may call it—that is the most malignant opposite 


of charity. In any case it is an outcry that, as professing to come 
from the nation, is worthy of no consideration whatever, and must 
be set aside as unreal, even if not consciously insincere. 

To sum up, then, the whole of the above conclusions. The outcry 
raised on moral grounds against adultery as an offence which ought, 
in the case of a public man, to be instantly punished by his banish- 
ment from public life—this outcry, as professing to come from such 
a nation as ours, is demonstrably unreal in whatever light we regard 
it. The nation as a whole does not consider marriage a sacrament ; 
therefore it cannot regard adultery as the profanation of any sacred 
mystery. The nation as a whole does not condemn pleasure, as the 
Roundheads did; therefore it cannot condemn adultery as a form 
of pleasure. The nation as a whole is not so silly or ignorant as to 
think that adultery is an offence peculiar to lords. Therefore not 
even the extremest of Radicals can be really sincere, as a body, 
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in declaring against it on that score. It is not the nation, but 
only the prejudices of sects, their sectarian prejudice and their 
worldly ignorance, that identifies adultery as such with uncleanness 
and general profligacy. On whatever ground, therefore, the moral 
outcry may be defended, it has in its vehemence been grotesquely out 
of proportion to anything that the nation can really feel in the matter. 

Many readers will no doubt here exclaim that if there is nothing 
wrong in adultery, the institution of marriage is superfluous: 
whilst if, on the other hand, marriage is not superfluous, then the 
strongest condemnation of public opinion is justified of an offence by 
which, if general, the foundation of marriage would be destroyed. 
To such objectors—and at this point there are sure to be such—I 
answer, that they commit a fault very common in argument. In 
order to justify their disapproval of what I have said, they have 
added to it something that I neither said nor meant. Nothing that 
has been said or implied in any of the above arguments has been 
derogatory to the utility of marriage, or even to its sanctity, in any 
other than the supernatural sense, I do not even say that I may not 
myself believe in its supernatural sanctity. I only say that the 
nation does not; and that its sanctity in the eyes of the nation must 
rest upon other grounds—grounds that are frankly human. 

Now what are these grounds? If we say they are merely grounds 
of civil contract, we entirely deceive ourselves. Marriage, merely as 
a civil contract, is a contract which the parties concerned in it are, by 
mutual consent, at perfect liberty to break. But let us suppose for a 
moment that this were not the case. Let us suppose that this con- 
tract had something so special about it, that each party was not only 
bound to fulfil its conditions if the other demanded, but that each, 
whether they willed it or no, was bound todemand the fulfilment of 
them. Let us suppose farther, that marriage was literally a lottery 
—that men and women were bound to each other who had neither 
love nor sympathy, who were suited neither by age nor temperament. 
What should we say of the sanctity of marriage then? Would it 
not seem hateful rather than sacred? And would not the homes 
created by such marriages be types, as often as not, of everything 
that is inhuman and horrible? To ask this question is to answer it: 
and the conclusion to which we are brought is obvious. The sanctity of 
marriage depends not on its being a contract, but on its being a willing 
contract. It depends also on the willingness of the contracting parties 
being the result of dispositions which will enable them to live 
together happily. If love and marriage were essentially incom- 
patible would marriage in that case have ever seemed sacred to any- 
body Most of its sanctity is gone when they are found to be 
incompatible practically. The legal aspect of the union is merely its 
husk and shell. Its real sanctity is like the sanctity of friendship ; 
Q 2 
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it lies far deeper than any law can reach, and depends on circum- 
stances of which no law can take account. Is there no sanctity in 
the relationship between father and son, and between son and 
father? There is, as certainly as in the relations between hus- 
band and wife. But what gives to all these relations their im- 
portance and value is no mere performance of certain acts, or 
abstention from certain acts, of which the law can take cognizance. 
These form the least, and not the greatest part of it. An unnatural 
son, as such, is a far worse man than an unfaithful husband as such. 
Adultery is vulgarly spoken of as being necessarily the ruin of the 
home. It may be so in many cases, but it need not be so necessarily, 
and continually it is not. But what is the ruin of the home neces- 
sarily is ill-temper, selfishness, want of affection, and neglect. A 
careless mother, a hard mother, though according to Mr. Stead’s 
standard she might be a model of virtue, must of necessity be a vile 
woman, but an unfaithful wife may be an excellent mother, and, in 
every respect but one, a model of conjugal duty. If the British 
nation is as a whole so saintly that it can afford to throw stones at 
every one who is guilty of grave failings, then by all means let it 
rive from public life any man who has fallen short of perfection in 
any of his private relationships. But it is absurd and irrational. 
and can have no real basis in morals, to disregard or condone the 
failings which are really most hateful, and do most to ruin the hap- 
piness of private life, and to signal out one for a torrent of indig- 
nation, which, though it may be under certain circumstances as 
odious as any, is far more compatible with a noble nature than the 
others, is rarely more injurious in its consequences, and most fre- 
quently less so. Adultery is, on human grounds, bad because it 
may conduce indirectly to the misery which those other failings 
produce of necessity and directly. 

Regarded, then, in the light of a moral offence, a nation like the 
British has no shadow of right to accord to adultery a different kind 
of condemnation from that accorded to other domestic failings. Social 
opinion, when it is brought to bear on these last, condemns them in 
themselves as sufficiently hurtful and detestable. Selfish conduct, 
unfilial conduct, heartlessness, hardness and neglect, always rouse 
abhorrence in every impartial mind; though every impartial and 
every charitable mind will always take into account extenuating or 
exculpatory circumstances. Let adultery be treated in precisely the 
same way. When there are no extenuating circumstances let it 
excite all the abhorrence that is due to filial impiety, or to congugal 
or parental heartlessness ; but let it be remembered at the same time 
that it is in many cases the result of an unhappy marriage rather 
than the cause ofit. But, in any case, the condemnation pronounced 
against it ought to be social rather than public or political. Let an 
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adulterer’s friends, if they will, drop him, or treat him coldly; but 
there is no reason why his adultery need be any concern to those 
who are outside his own social world. His offence, however public 
it may have been made, is an entirely private offence. His own social 
world is perfectly competent to inflict on him the utmost punishment 
he merits, when tried by that world’s standard ; but the nation, as a 
nation, has no more justification for stoning him than it would have 
for preaching a personal sermon on the wickedness of every bankrupt 
who ruined his family by specuiation. 

The adultery of a public man, asa moral offence, can afford ground 
for demanding his retirement in two exceptional cases only. One is 
a case in which his public influence is specially due to the supposed 
excellence of his character, in which he has posed before the public 
as a professionally good man, and the trust reposed in him has been 
to an important extent based on a belief in his professions. In that 
case the adulterer may be rightly asked to retire, just as an apostle of 
total abstinence might, were it discovered by his supporters that he 
was rarely himself quite sober ; or as a Cardinal might, were it dis- 
covered that his opinion of the Papacy was the same as that which 
was held by the late Dean Stanley. The other case is a case in which 
the other public characters with whom the peccant politician must 
have dealings, if he continues in public life, are men of such severe 
and saintly characters that they cannot, for the life of them, soil 
themselves by conversation with such a sinner. 

Certainly, to point our moral for the first time by a personal 
allusion, neither of these cases was the case of Mr. Parnell. He 
never pretended to be a saint; he never passed for a saint. He 
demanded and obtained confidence on no ground other than his 
political qualities. And as for the public men with whom he was 
called on to act, whatever was made public by the proceedings in the 
divorce court was as well known to those men before the divorce as 
after it. Many of them may have disliked his conduct—may 
have been sincerely shocked at it—but none of them felt him for that 
reason a person impossible to deal with. The complete insincerity 
of the indignation subsequently expressed is shown by nothing more 
clearly than the constant allusions to the fire-escape. _ Who would 
think of emphasizing their condemnation of murder by making cheap 
fun of the attitude in which the murderer approached his victim ? 
Adultery is no more discredited because a lover departs by a fire- 
escape than marriage would be discredited because a husband sought 
the same precipitate exit in order to save himself from the blows or 
the curtain-lectures of his wife. 

But it will be said, in addition to making use of a fire-escape, Mr. 
Parnell has been convicted, as a lover, of having told certain deliber- 
ate lies. I mention this as an introduction to another aspect of the 
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question. He may have been convicted of having told deliberate 
lies. Nothing that is here said is meant to justify lying; but it may 
safely be affirmed that in the whole course of his love affair, Mr. 
Parnell has not so recklessly deceived so many people, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has continually done in the course of a single speech. When 
Mr. Davitt asked Mr. Parnell whether he was guilty of adultery or 
no, Mr. Parnell naturally said, No. It was the only answer possible 
for him to make. An American judge very rightly remarked that a 
man who would not perjure himself when the character of a woman 
was concerned was not fit to be believed on his oath upon any other 
subject. And if Mr. Davitt was so little a man of the world, and so 
little capable of any sense of honour, as to put such a question, he 
had only himself to thank for the untruth of the answer. But, what- 
ever view we may take upon this point, however little we may be 
inclined on these grounds to excuse a lie, Mr. Gladstone’s account of 
the celebrated Dopping incident was infinitely more reckless, infi- 
nitely more culpable, than any lie with which, as a private man, Mr. 
Parnell has been ever taxed. 

I say, I mention this merely as an introduction to one other aspect 
of the question. We have hitherto been considering how far the 
adultery of a politician demands public condemnation as a moral 
offence. Let us now consider how far it demands condemnation on 
merely prudential grounds—how far it can be taken as showing that 
the politician is likely to be untrustworthy in his public conduct. 

It is easy to argue, d priori, that it does show this: to argue that a 
man who has played a concealed part in private life will in all pro- 
bability do the same in public. But @ priori arguments in such 
matters are valueless. What we have to look to is not what accord- 
ing to logic ought to be the case, but what history and experience 
show us has been the case. And history and experience show us 
this: that however reprehensible we may consider adultery, there is 
no reason to suppose that because a politician is an adulterer he will 
in his public life be any the less reliable. Many men whose private 
lives have been most regular, have in their public lives been guilty 
of every meanness and dishonesty ; and many men whose private 
lives have been loosest have in their public lives been examples of 
self-sacrifice, integrity, and patriotism. Indeed, we may go further ; 
we may venture to say this: that whilst severity of private morals 
has been sometimes a redeeming feature in the lives of the worst 
politicians, laxity of private morals has been a characteristic weak- 
ness of the best. Who was the best king—Charles I. of England 
or Henry IV. of France? Who was the best queen—Queen Mary 
of England or Queen Elizabeth? At all events this may be safely 
said: If the world had been bound to forego the services of every 
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public man who was an adulterer, the world would be probably still 
in a state of barbarism. If anyone doubts this, let him appeal to Mr. 
Morley, and ask him his opinion about the heroes, intellectual and 
political, of the French Revolution. 

Mr. Morley, on many grounds, especially on grounds of public 
spirit, is a great admirer of Byron. [But if adultery should be held 
to destroy a man’s moral influence as to public matters, the whole of 
Byron’s works should be consigned to the flames as rubbish. Who, 
in his own life, was a stricter man than Carlyle? And the greatest 
of moral teachers, in Carlyle’s estimation, was Goethe. But if 
no man is to be morally trusted who is known to have committed 
adultery, the works of Goethe would have had to keep company with 
Byron’s. It is needless to multiply examples. Some forms of private 
misconduct—for example, cheating at cards—do conclusively show 
precisely what adultery is said to show—that the person guilty of it 
is untrustworthy in everything. Perhaps adultery ought to show 
this; but as a matter of fact it does not, and the different treatment 
which the world accords to it illustrates this. Men who pride them- 
selves on their virtue sneer at the opinions of the world; but 
on matters connected with worldly affairs the opinions of the world 
represent on the whole the truth, They may not embody principles, 
but they do embody experience ; and it is the verdict of experience 
with which we are here concerned—the verdict of experience, and 
the verdict of nothing else. It is open to any of us to detest, 
to condemn, and to avoid the adulterous politician as a man; but 
there is no reason whatever, because he is an adulterer, to presume, 
or even suspect, that as a politician he will serve us with less 
integrity. 


The British nation, as I have said before, is composed of many 
> , I A 


sections, whose character and convictions differ. To some of these, 
consisting of dogmatic Christians, and of men who are really of 
exceptionally severe life, adultery is a mortal sin which, if tolerated 
in a public man, would shock them as much as atheism tolerated in 
a priest, But these sections do not represent the nation ; and even 
if we respect their sincere feelings and opinions, we ought no more to 
think of removing a politician whose conduct shocked their con- 
sciences than we ought to think of persecuting a philosopher whose 
tenets shocked their faith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the whole facts of the case is not 
that the British nation thinks lightly of adultery, still less that 
it ought to think lightly of it, or ought not to check it by the 
influence of social opinion ; but that this opinion should, as far as 
possible, confine itself to private manifestation, and parade itself, and 
obtrude itself into public life as little as possible. If we tolerate 
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atheists like Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Morley, if we tolerate felons like 
Mr. Davitt, and inaccurate persons like Mr. Gladstone, we cannot, as 
a nation, be otherwise than hypocritical in pretending to be unable 
to tolerate Mr. Parnell on account of a love affair. 

And, as a matter of fact, there is at least this to comfort us. The 
nation as a nation has really made no such pretence. A part of the 
nation has done so with an uproarious voice. We have all of us heard 
that. But far more significant than the voice of one part of the nation 
has been something we have not heard, and that has been the silence 
of the other part. That silence, which has been far wider than the 
voices, does not mean that lax conduct is to be approved of; but it 
means that the wisest and the best—and, we may add, the most 
Christian thing—is to make it as little as possible a matter of public 
discussion. It means that as a nation we are not the moral judges of 
men ; and that, whilst we should never dreani of dragging into public 
their other domestic failings, it is at once inexcusable and illogical 
to make an exception of this one. It is simply a grave and decorous 
way of saying, It is not our business to cast the first stone. Such is 
the meaning of the nation’s silence. It is full of right feeling, of 
worldly wisdom, and of moral dignity. As to the voice of the 
nation, we must say a very different thing. It has been probably 
one of the most demoralizing outbursts ever witnessed in this country ; 
for, whilst professing to aim at exhibiting vice as hateful, it has 


only succeeded in exhibiting what calls itself virtue as ridiculous. 
M. 
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WHEN we speak of a deer-forest in Norway—which much-enduring 
land is once more the scene of my article—we must dismiss from 
our minds the image of vast treeless wastes, so dear to Highland 
stalkers, and adhere to the original and popular idea of abundant 
trees, as represented by the final half of the compound word. For 
in that country the red-deer, although they resort occasionally to 
the open hill-sides, and here and there have no other choice, belong 
essentially and as a tribe to the woodland, or, to quote the accurate 
definition of a forest, to “a wild, uncultivated tract interspersed with 
wood.” It may be said that the greater such interspersion, the 
greater the chance of deer, because the more certain is the existence 
of suitable food and shelter. I think it might be fairly argued that 
all the larger kinds of deer would take habitually to the woods 
if they had the chance—that is, if they could find or knew of the 
existence of woods to take to. Even the tame reindeer, accustomed 
to roam over the barren expanse and crop the arid mosses of the 
high fjeld, will frequently drift down by hundreds into the low 
forest, and there remain for weeks, fattening on the natural pasturage 
which is nowadays the birthright of the farmer’s domestic cattle. Is 
there anything unreasonable in the belief that their wild kindred, 
sprung from the same stock, but always associated in the sportsman’s 
mind with stony summit and snow and glacier, would gladly do the 
same—if only they dared; and readily learn to habituate them- 
selves to the shelter and warmth and rich herbage of the lowlands ? 
Shall we not regard them as originally unwilling but now resigned 
seceders from the more luxurious habits of their remote ancestry ? 


What hardships are not preferable to enduring servitude to a Lapp! 


In Norway the red-deer are at present confined to a limited 
number of small scattered areas. A good many years ago Professor 
Friis, of Christiania, published a charming book entitled Ti/fjelds, 
which was in 1878 translated by Mr. W. G. Loch, under the title of 
Sporting Life on Norwegian Fjelds. To this work is appended a map 
indicating, by different tints, the localities where wild reindeer, elk, 
and red-deer are to be found in Norway. As regards red-deer these 
are, according to that authority, eleven in number—namely, three 
islands, of which the well-known Hitteren is the most important, 
and eight points of the mainland close to the sea, the majority of the 
latter being insignificantly small. If to this list we add an island of 
tolerable size in the Namsen Fjord, and one or two islets in the 
Hitteren group, it may be taken as complete so far as our present 
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knowledge goes. I am about to try and amuse the readers of The 
Fortnightly by a sketch of one of the islets last-mentioned. 

It is but a little place, rudely triangular, about six miles in length 
and five across the base, and has but small pretensions as a deer- 
forest; but when I and a friend first set foot on it, some fifteen 
years ago, it seemed to us, from its natural beauty and seclusion, 
a veritable paradise—I employ the last word in its ancient oriental 
meaning, that of a beautiful pleasure-ground and chase combined, 
such as delighted the Persian monarchs of old, and still, I believe, 
delights the modern Shah. 

At that time the red-deer were protected by law throughout the 
whole district of Aure, to which the island belongs, and conse- 
quently, although their traces were conspicuous, we did not trouble 
our heads about them. Blackgame we found in plenty, some willow- 
grouse and capercailzie, and altogether had excellent sport; but I 
think that even in those days of possibly greater keenness, the charm 
lay in the island itself. Then, as now, the few inhabitants lived 
among their little plots of arable and grass-land on the very edge of 
the sea, and in the autumn at least, when the wandering cattle had 
been brought down to the homestead, the interior was undisturbed 
by man and man’s belongings. How often and how enthusiastically 
did we recognise the beauty of some quiet nook where we had found 
game—(query: would its beauty have been as striking had we not 
found it?) How often did we select some spot. by the margin of tarn 
or brook, or on the smooth level of an upland lawn, as the one 
choice site whereon to build a hut, and live retired from the human 
race! At all events, I thought of that island periodically for twelve 
years, and then revisited it, to find that no one else—no sportsman, 
at least—had been there during that long interval; after which it 
was suddenly, unaccountably, and viciously snapped up, together 
with much of the adjoining district, by a speculative sporting Scotch 
syndicate, which, in default of finding a tenant, had to relinquish it 
after twelve months’ possession. Then I took a lease of my old love, 
some of whose charms I shall now attempt to describe. 

She is, as I have said, rudely triangular, divided from the high 
rugged coast of the mainland by an inner channel not wider than 
five hundred yards at the narrowest point, and from the dreary 
grey rock-ridges of lower Hitteren by about two and a half miles of 
outer sound. Across both of these friths the red-deer stags are in 
the habit of swimming to and fro, so that their presence on the 
island at any given time must be more or less a question of caprice ; 
but, as there appears to be a fair stock of attractive resident hinds, 
the chances are always in favour of there being also a few gallant 
stags. About two miles from the apex of the triangle the isle is 
divided almost in twain by an inlet running in a direct line from the 
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inner to the outer channel; the short, narrow isthmus which still 
prevents their waters from meeting may be covered in a hundred 
paces from margin to margin. South of this neck lies a tract of 
low rolling ground, with clumps and thickets of fir, birch, and 
juniper, and boulders half hidden amongst a thick growth of 
heather. Deer are but rarely seen on this part of the island, but it 
affords a delightful range to the unambitious stroller with “ scatter- 
gun and smell-dog.” During our first visit we always used to find 
in the vicinity of the isthmus a certain number of wary old black- 
cock, which gave us infinite trouble before we could secure even a 
single bird. From this point there runs round a portion of both 
divisions of the island a border of velvet-like sea-turf, separating the 
woodland and low moorland from the rough shingle which forms the 
actual beach, the resort of various sea-fowl] and shore-birds, while 
the low projecting reefs, natural cairns, and detached miniature 
islets are haunted by a tribe of otters of unusual size. A skin that 
I obtained last year measures four feet eight inches from tip of tail 
to snout, and this I take to be considerably over the average dimen- 
sions of these animals. The otters seem to live almost entirely in 
the sea, but occasionally travel up the few brooks which descend 
from the high levels of the island. There is to me a great pleasure 
in wandering along this kind of quiet deeply-indented beach, where 
the green of the land approaches so closely to the salt water, and all 
nature verges on the amphibious. 

North of the isthmus, the larger division of the island, with which 


we are chiefly concerned, rises gradually to a plateau of bare moor 
and a single conical hill of about fifteen hundred feet in height, and 
faces the south with a long unbroken range of perpendicular inland 
cliffs crowned by woods of Scotch fir. Only at two points is it pos- 
sible to surmount by steep deer-passes the great continuous wall of 


limestone—once, no doubt, washed by the sea—and avoid the long 
tramp necessary to turn its extremities. On approaching its base 
through the comparatively level belt of forest between it and the 
beach, we enter a labyrinthine region of enormous moss-grown 
boulders and giant tree stems, in dark weather an oppressively 
sombre and silent solitude, but full of warmth and beauty when the 
mid-day sun strikes into its recesses, bringing out in gleams the 
varied tints of fern and moss, of boulder and bark, while the face of 
the colossal rock-rampart above shines, broadly luminous, through 
the distorted upper limbs and dark foliage of the firs. Here, too, 
we shall find the black mouth of more than one cavern, piercing the 
base of the mountain, and to be explored with safety only by the aid 
of torches. The stately Scotch firs are a remarkable feature in the 
island, many of them being of magnificent girth and growth. As 
timber trees they are more valuable, as picturesque objects more 
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agreeable, and as covert greatly preferable to the ordinary spruce- 
pine of Central Norway, inasmuch as they generally grow less closely 
together, and being often bare of branches to a considerable height, 
permit the eye—it may be behind a rifle-sight—to travel for a long 
distance under their shade. In some of the sheltered glens the 
columnar trunks shoot upwards from dense thickets of tall juniper, 
whose luxuriant growth is another special feature, offering a favourite 
covert to black game and caillie, and deep lairs to the deer. 

It is obvious that in an island which is more or less thickly 
covered with trees, and where the rock formation runs chiefly in 
parallel ridges with narrow dells between, the telescope and field- 
glass, so valuable to the Scotch stalker, are comparatively useless. 
The sportsman should always carry one or the other, because by its 
aid he can frequently decide in the partial obscurity of the wood the 
character of some doubtful object, and because he may now and then 
find himself in some clear, elevated position, whence he can search a 
portion of subjacent forest ; but they are not, as a rule, of much 
utility in finding deer in woodlands. It is also obvious that in such 
wooded rocky ground, it is easy enough, even when paying every 
attention to wind and tracks, and all that a hunter ought to notice, 
to pass by deer concealed in the hollows, or to suddenly come upon 
and disturb them. It is, I imagine, this difficulty in finding the 
deer which induces sportsmen in other islands to resort so much to 
the practice of having them driven up to butts: a deadly way, no 
doubt, of securing the stags, and all very well now and then, but, I 
fancy I am justified in saying, a somewhat clumsy method as com- 
pared with stalking of any kind. Impressed with these ideas, I 
resolved to try whether the elk-dog could not be used successfully to 
find red-deer, and last autumn took my little hound Huy with me 
to Skarso ; and also that staunch henchman and excellent companion, 
Nils, whose name must be by this time tolerably familiar to readers 
of The Fortnightly. 

And so it came about that on a bright frosty morning early 
in October last, we three were crossing the small extent of cultivated 
land belonging to the farm of Kalveland, our headquarters, in the 
usual high spirits and sanguine frame of mind produced by the first 
day of any kind of chase. For more than a whole month, ever since 
September the first, when the season began, we had been expected in 
the island, but sport of other kind had detained us elsewhere. The 
rocky ridges which radiate from the central chain of hills taper 
gradually down towards the coast, and, as a rule, end abruptly some- 
what short of it. Between these natural fences the ground is fairly 
level, and has, by years of industry, been converted into tolerable 
pasture and cornland. The farmer finds it necessary to guard the 
latter from the attacks of the deer by means of long wires stretched 
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on poles across the little wooded gullies down which the marauders 
are in the habit of descending to their evening or morning foray. 


He has, moreover, by law, the right of lying in wait for and shoot- 
ing, at any season, any deer, either stag or hind, which does damage 
to the crops—a right which is, of course, liable to abuse by un- 
scrupulous proprietors, who may leave a worthless patch of barley or 
oats standing for this especial purpose. But although the Norwegian 
agriculturist has a shrewd eye to every possible chance of gain, he 
will, as a rule, deal fairly by those who deal fairly by him, and few 
lessees who object to the deer being occasionally shot in this fashion 
will grumble, in the case of proven serious damage, at the notion 
of fair compensation. The present law permits two stags to be 
killed on each holding, and forbids altogether the shooting of hinds 
by the ordinary sportsman; but I understand that in consequence of 
the notoriously large excess of female over male deer the law, as 
regards the islands, is likely to be altered forthwith, and that next 
season the legal allowance will be one of each sex. If the shooter 
be desirous of sparing the hinds, he will thus be limited to the single 
stag. 

As we rounded the first spur of rock, close to the house, and came 
in sight of the stubble just beyond, a pack of half a hundred black- 
cock rose from the field, and settled leisurely on a bare hillock at no 
great distance, whence with craning necks they watched our move- 
ments. ‘ Those fellows know very well we are not after them to- 
day,” was Nils’s remark ; ‘but they are not so safe as they think.” 
And perhaps in both of our hearts was a half wish to drop a bullet 
amongst the handsome uniforms of that dark battalion—the life- 
guards blue of game birds, But the temptation was soon forgotten as 
we left the clearing behind, and began to work our way through the 
belt of forest between the cliffs and the sea. We adopted the same 
order of march as in elk-hunting. Jluy, in his harness, ambled 
airily in the van; then came Nils holding the leader, and judi- 
ciously steering the dog in a long slant across the broken ground of 
the woodland, so as to give him the full advantage of the wind ; 
in the rear myself. In this fashion we proceeded for a couple of 
hours, quartering the ground, until we began to near the boulder 
region close beneath the great limestone precipice, but although we 
found in several places fairly fresh tracks at which the dog sniffed 
encouragingly, no certain sign did he betray that there were deer 
in the flesh ahead of him, despite the strong sea-breeze which swept 
all the range of low woodland, and gave constant occupation to his 
quivering nostrils. We therefore decided to fall back and make 
for the seater, whence we could turn the end of the main cliff, and 
gain the wooded slopes on the higher level. The farmer had warned 
us that the neighbourhood of the dairy was most likely ground for 
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deer, and asserted that they were in the habit of feeding night and 
morning on the grass of its enclosure. This pleasant oasis we 


reached after following for some distance the course of a small 
stream, which with lilliputian cascades and pools aped delightfully 
the features of a salmon river, and enlivened, with its sparkle and 
music, the solemnity of a deep, narrow glen faced on either side 
with fir-clad rocky terraces. On the incline of the hill above this 
brook lay the seater, open to the morning sun, and conspicuous from 
a long distance as a bright green patch among dark, surrounding 
woods; a couple of acres of steep sward within a ring of rude but 
strong fencing, a cattle shed, a small barn full of hay, and a dwell- 
ing-hut. But poor places are these Scandinavian swters, yet I shall 
ever regard them with gratitude. With how many delightful 
rambles are they associated in my mind, with how many hours of 
shelter, warmth and rest, granted when most needed to the weary 
or belated wanderer ! 

The first glance at the turf showed that the farmer was right: 
several deer had been there often, and quite recently. but after 
patiently trying to decipher the confused markings which were 
everywhere conspicuous, we came to the conclusion that but few of 
them were caused by stags. Then we made the circuit of the fence, 
and discovered that the deer were in the habit of leaping it at more 
than one point, going and coming by different routes. Huy’s most 
deliberate and intelligent investigation of all these details was clearly 
satisfactory to him, and on our sitting down to consult, he testified 
by the ghost of a whine his impatience and desire to be moving. 
When permitted, he jumped off with the lead at the full length of 
his tether, scrambled over the fence, and began to strain through the 
wood right up-wind towards the edge of the cliff. So vigorous, 
indeed, was his advance, that more than once I had to murmur to 
Nils to moderate the pace. At such a time, when the dog is begin- 
ning to pull, it is impossible to go too slowly or cautiously. Many 
hunters make the mistake of suffering themselves to be dragged 
along in a way that renders it difficult to plant their feet noiselessly. 
With an eager dog, the only plan is to hold him short and lean back, 
and stop frequently to listen or reconnoitre. He should always wear 
harness, with a broad band across the chest, and the leading-strap 
fastened to a ring or buckle between the shoulders. The ordinary 
eollar round the neck chokes him, and causes him to puff like a 
steam-engine. 

Certain as we were that deer were directly ahead, we did not much 
trouble ourselves to examine the ground for tracks ; but after we had 
travelled for about half a mile, and were so near the cliff that we 
could see the brushwood on its edge cutting the distant landscape, I 
noticed in glancing down a large slot on some soft soil, and halted 
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for an instant to inspect it; in that instant Nils advanced a few 
yards ; I looked up again, saw that he also was eXamining the track, 
and at the same moment‘caught sight over his bent head of a fox-red 
patch on the bank of a snug hollow about a hundred yards off. <A 
deer lying down! nota doubt of it! Ah! it was too late; before I 
could raise my rifle and warn Nils, the stag saw him, “ sprang from his 
heathery couch in haste,” displaying his broad antlers, in one bound 
cleared the hillock under which he was lying, and disappeared instan- 
taneously in the wood behind it. It wasall over in a moment, and the 
admirable Huy had exhibited his intelligence and wooderaft in vain. 
Of small avail was it to demonstrate to Nils how easily I could have 
crawled to within a few yards of the stag, if only we had caught a 
glimpse of him before he saw us. But we had one consolation, that 
in finding woodland deer the elk-hound was a distinct success.. Under 


such circumstances one must make the best of poor comfort. Again 
we debated what to do; we were within fifty yards of the cliff edge. 
“ Shall we see where he go, sir?” inquired Nils. There might 
possibly be other deer in the same line, and willing to improve my 


knowledge of the country, I consented. We had not far to go our- 
selves before we ascertained where the deer had gone. We followed 
the track for a few hundred yards parallel to the precipice, and then, 
when the cliff took an abrupt sweeping curve to the right, it led us 
clean up to the very brink, where it of course disappeared. “I do 
not know much about red-deer,” said Nils, “ but 1 wonder if they 
can fly.” There was some reason for such wonder. From the spot 
where we stood there appeared to be a sheer descent of some 
hundreds of feet to the tree-tops below ; it is true that jutting points 
of rock and overhanging bushes prevented our obtaining a positively 
clear view of what was immediately underneath us. But on the 
right the cliff curved apparently without a break until it resumed 
the straight line, and trended away from us in interminable fore- 
shortened perpendicularity. We had no reason for suspecting any 
interruption in its sheer fall. It was not until some days later, 
when gazing upwards from the lower forest, that I discovered its face 
at this point, although terribly steep, to be broken by connected grass 
slopes and terraces, capable of supporting large trees. I have no 
doubt that the stag slipped over the edge and descended by this 
natural ladder, but at the time his evasion was inexplicable. Huy 
appeared to be as much puzzled as we were ; he stood on a projecting 
slab, gazing into space, and snuffing up the air from the abyss, but 
I believe that in his heart the little dog knew exactly the truth of 
the matter; neither to right nor left would he take up the scent, and 
had we loosed him would probably have shown us the way down 
without hesitation. 

Our present elevation commandeda very fine view over the neighbour- 
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ing islands and fjords, and the precipitous fjelds of the mainland, now 
covered with fresh snow, and showing like a lofty range of Alps. 
But the wind was keen, and I was hungry ; I proposed that we should 
search for some sheltered nook with water handy, and there eat our 
lunch. With some trouble, after making a long circuit round the 
bend of the cliff, we discovered on lower ground the very place we 
wanted, a dry bank, screened from the wind by a ledge of rock and 
fully exposed to the sun. A tiny ice-cold rivulet trickled at our 
feet and served to dilute the contents of the whiskey-flask. Over 
the subsequent pipe we decided to try our luck at a yet higher level, 
where the growth of Scotch fir ceased and the crest of the hill rose 
bare above thickets of stunted birch and mountain ash. In half an 
hour we were again afoot. Not until we faced the breeze, well out 
on the open moor, did Huy show any indications of having caught 
scent. Then he began to stop at intervals and throw his nose up 
and his head back until his ears almost touched his quarters; press- 
ing forward after each halt with greater eagerness. ‘ Very steadily 
now, Nils, there must be deer on the hillside in front, or in the 
ravine under it.” The said ravine, a shallow gully or trench, itself 
overgrown with bushes, divided the moor from the brushwood-clad 
slope mentioned above. Between us and it ran several parallel ribs 
of rock, over which we crept with exceeding care, taking advantage 
of perched boulders or cross fissures filled with heather; in the 
intervening hollows we were well concealed. Iuy became at last so 


keenly demonstrative, snapping his teeth and showing symptoms of 
what Nils calls “whistling,” that I directed the latter to lie down 


with the dog 


= Bd 


g, whilst I crawled on alone to the crest of the last ridge. 
Here I got out my field-glasses and peeped over. I at once detected 
with the naked eye an object moving among the bushes near the edge 
of the gully, which on examination with the glass proved to be a very 
large hind. Shortly after a second deer, also a hind, stalked out of 
the thicket and calmly surveyed the landscape, little suspecting what 
bloodthirsty eyes were upon her. ‘Then, as I lay, I beckoned to 
Nils, who sneaked up to me and with much satisfaction took his turn 
at the glasses. But few Norwegians, except those who live on or 
near the islands, have ever seen a red-deer, and Nils was always 
greatly struck with the beauty and symmetry of their proportions as 
compared with those of the elk. Our hope naturally was that a stag 
would put in an appearance, and for an hour we crawled and waited 
and watched—but all in vain. The hinds when first seen were 
about three hundred yards away, and busily engaged in feeding up 
the side of the gully. The line of this, as it narrowed, and that of 
the rock-ridge on our side, gradually converged, so that when the 
deer reached a little patch of green grass, no doubt due to a spring 
at the end of the ravine, they were within easy shot, and our disap- 
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pointment at there not being a stag with them was the greater. 
There was no use in disturbing them, but the opportunity was good 
for testing Huy’s steadiness; so before quitting our ambush we 
hoisted the hound up between us on to the rock and let him view the 
deer. Ife fixed them in a moment; his ears cocked, his eyes 
glistened, his lip curled above his fangs, the coil of his tail 
tightened until it was fit to snap, but he remained perfectly mute, 
and never stirred an inch until we took him down again. The 
deer did not notice his grey rigidity. Admirable Huy! Once 
more our consolation under disappointment was his excellence as 
a stalker. 

And now, after searching the moor carefully with the glass and 
finding nothing, we stepped out briskly right across it, regardless of 
wind, and simply determined to see what lay on the other side, for I 
had forgotten the features of the island in that direction. A single 
covey of willow grouse, a few black game, a pair of white-tailed eagles 
wheeling at a great height, and a fox, were the only living creatures we 
met with. From the farther edge of the moor we looked down into 
a broad deep glen, with wooded sides and a flat swampy bottom cut 
by the silver thread of a small stream. At its upper extremity a 
gloomy little tarn nestled under grey crags. It looked a likely 
place for deer, and we determined to explore its recesses before long, 
but the afternoon was beginning to wane, and we were forced to turn 
our steps towards home, arriving again at the sater on our way just 
at that hour of fading light when the woods look most solemn and mys- 
terious. As we halted within the enclosure Huy suddenly faced the 
gentle air which was now stirring, and began to sniff demonstratively. 
“ Perhaps there is some deer coming,” whispered Nils; ‘we might 
go into the cattle-shed and watch ; we shall see if there are any more 
stags about.” The insidious whisper fell upon willing ears; in 
another minute we had ensconced ourselves noiselessly in the cold, 
dark building, and were peering, through the round air-holes cut in 
its timbers, down the slope of the enclosure. Sure enough, before 
long some deer did come. All at once, like a ghost, a great gaunt 
hind appeared in the middle of the green—lI declare I do not know 
whence she came—and up to her, as she stood motionless, there 
glided two other phantoms. Three long-legged apparitions! 
sudden, noiseless, and hornless! And here I pause to notice 
a question which I feel sure will be asked: What did you 
propose to do, or what would you have done, had one of the 
spectres not been without horns ? I must decline to answer; I am 
not in any way bound to commit myself. For all incidents as set 
forth in this article I am responsible, but with those that are purely 
speculative, such as might have occurred, I have nothing to do. 
Need I point out that by a few strokes of my pen I could convert 
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one of the hinds into a stag, and gain much credit for chivalrous 
and sportsmanlike conduct. The situation would be far more 
dramatic: the monarch of the glen appears at last, the author 
magnanimously spares him! But I am not for the present a 
writer of fiction. The three unsuspecting females—but here I 
may be wrong, for one of the trio was only a calf, but let the 
point pass—having assured themselves that ail was safe, began to 
feed ; and we watched them until it was too dark to see the sight of 
a—I mean the sight of the innocent creatures in their native free- 
dom; and then prepared to slink out of the back of the premises 
and be off. But some slight sound we made caught the quick ear 
of the old hind, who had more than once regarded the cattle-shed 
with an air of mistrust, and after a long gaze, which may have 
revealed to her the shadowy face of an Englishman looking through 
a hole, she trotted slowly to the fence, cleared it, and vanished. 
Her young companions, no doubt surprised at this abrupt and appa- 
rently causcless exit, and loth to leave their supper, lingered behind, 
whereat she gave utterance to a series of short barks, which rang 
through the wood like pistol-shots, and must have told any deer 
within a mile that there was mischief abroad. I can only say that 
if—and I lay great stress on the hypothetical particle—if I and 
Nils entered that shed with any murderous or poacherous intent we 


amply atoned for it during the next two hours, for we lost our way 


in the darkness, floundered into bogs, tumbled into water-holes, 
broke our shins over boulders, and knocked our heads against trees, 
eventually reaching Kalveland—I must speak for myself, for Nils 
is always cheery and never tired—in a dilapidated condition of 
mind and body. 

But in Norway one soon recovers from one’s dilapidations. Once 
more we three are starting from the house at Kalveland, bent upon 
the chase of the stag, and full of fresh hope. The weather and the 
wind have changed, and the day is the reverse of bright and frosty. 
Ité has rained all night, as it rained all yesterday, when the hill was 
impossible owing to the dense mist, and we were compelled to keep to 
the ground below the cliff, where Huy patiently led us in amongst 
the grim shades and piled boulders of that weird region, and right 
up to the lurking-place of a huge solitary hind—always a hind!—who 
sprang up from her lair on the top of a flat ledge, within easy distance 
and with a clatter worthy of a lordly stag. And now the sky is of a 
uniform dreary grey, and heavy clouds capping the summits of the 
hill threaten a recurrence of the mist and rain. But still, as I say, 
we set forth full of fresh hope and enthusiasm. A boy who came 
over early in the morning with a supply of eggs from the next 
farm, Torset, which lies at the narrowest point of the sound between 
Skar:6 and the mainland, has reported that several deer, with at 
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least one stag amongst them, were seen yesterday in the steep woods 
overhanging the beach. There is a seter belonging to that farm, 
and it is probable that the deer will remain somewhere in its 
vicinity, for the sake of the feed. The ground I know pretty well, 
as in the old days we used to search it for black-game and caillie ; 
it is awkward to hunt, being broken up into very narrow gorges 
and dells, divided by very steep banks and rocky knolls, all thickly 
clothed with wood, and it is impossible to calculate how the wind may 
be blowing among their intricacies. But we mean to put our trust in 
Huy and do our best; and, in addition, to make a long circuit, in- 
cluding a visit to a small lake, celebrated among the natives for the 
number, size, and quality of its trout, but in which I have never 
had the opportunity of casting line. It is the one chance for the 
angler that our island affords, for the other tarns are said to be fish- 
less, and there is not a brook large enough to hold aught but the 
most diminutive troutling. ‘To-day I shall at least see the lake, a 
sight always a gratification in itself, and perchance another year I 
may manage to visit it earlier in the season with a rod. We must 
of necessity travel down wind for a long distance, one way or the 
other, during the day, and we prefer to do so at starting, so that while 
working back towards home we may be sustained by hope to the very 
finish, and avoid the despondent weariness and demoralization apt to 
be begotten by a long tramp with a certainty of failure; by delibe- 
rately playing a losing game, by perpetrating a continuous blunder, 
by pursuing of free-will the chase of the phantom wild goose—in 
short, by trying to approach wild creatures down-wind. 

“ Nils, we must get a stag to-day.” Despite his sanguine nature, 
Nils replies cautiously : “I hope we shall, sir. I am afraid there 
is not a great many of them about; but the boy says he is sure 
there is one or two on Torset.” And then he goes on to tell 
me that the man who cuts firewood was in the kitchen last night, 
and had given him directions how to find a certain pass among the 
crags, used habitually by the deer, and likely to serve us as a short 
cut to the higher level of the island. Accordingly, after a time, we 
discover this staircase, which, without some guidance or knowledge 
of its whereabouts, might be easily overlooked and passed by. The 
entrance to it, screened by thickets, is between perpendicular walls 
of rock, and at first sight appears a cu/-de-sac, for the cleft takes a 
turn at a sharp angle, and the subsequent stages of ascent are in- 
visible from without. These are easy enough, requiring only an 
occasional use of hands and knees, and a total disregard of dirt and 
wet, for the place, rarely dry, I should say, is now streaming with 
copious moisture. The tracks of the deer up and down are plain, 
but none of very recent date, owing probably to the fact that the 
woodcutter has been at work close by. A load of firewood ready for 
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transportation to the farm was one of our guiding signs. We have 
now a long stretch before us until we reach the lake, whence we 
shall make a bend to the right and face the wind. We trust that 
any deer we may chance to alarm will retreat on to our homeward 
beat. But the formations in this part of the island are in such a 
chaotic condition, so tumbled about and jumbled together, that 
unless we actually run up against deer, we are as likely as not to 
pass by and leave them undisturbed within a few hundred yards. 
At length, after patiently threading our way beneath the trees 
through dells dense with juniper and heather-clad hillocks, which 
only require a sun overhead to make them delightful, and disturb- 
ing, as far as we know, nothing beside a few black-game and an occa- 
sional caillie, who, by his loud and sudden rise, startles me a great 
deal more than I do him, we emerge into clearer ground, and find 
that the hollow before us is filled by the beautiful little lake which 
is the limit of our range to-day. Whilst I am reflecting that I can 
do no harm by smoking a pipe during our inspection of it, Nils 
suddenly exclaims, “ What was that?” and Huy springs forward. 
Too late! too late! they are off, and will probably not stop until 
they reach the recesses of Skardal, the glen into which we looked 
down yesterday afternoon. Now this is provoking; why should 
that confounded family of deer have posted themselves just at the 
turning-point of our march ? or why could they not have moved off 
quietly on our approach, without leaving us with this irritating 
sense of fresh disappointment? Their tracks, which are, however, 
very indistinct on the rocky, heathery knoll where they had been 
standing, prove that they had come from the opposite direction to 
ourselves. The inequality of the ground, and it may be some cross 
current of air, probably prevented them from winding us before. 
Both Nils and I know more about the signs of elk than of red-deer ; 
but we agree that one of the faint markings is that of a small stag, 
and in this we are confirmed when we descend to the grassy border 
of the lake, where the tracks, in all probability of the same animals, 
are distinct enough, and of various dates. The pipe that I smoke here 
is that of consolation. But, despite my chagrin, I am able to evolve a 
good deal of admiration for the little sheet of water beside which we 
stand, and to reflect how serenely and pleasantly one might here pass 
a summer’s day, rod in hand. For all the chilly grey weather it does 
not look gloomy and repellent, like some tarns ; its banks of heather 
slope gently to the margin, leaving here and there clear spaces be- 
tween the woodland and the wave, and where it is bounded by rocks, 
these are but low and in nowise austere. One would say that a very 
gentle tickling of sunshine would cause it to burst into a smile. I 
am roused from these and similar charming reflections by a sudden 
chilly gust, which makes all the sympathetic lakelet shiver like a 
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living thing that is very cold—in fact, like myself; and at the same 
moment its surface is smitten into dimples all over by heavy pattering 
drops of rain, which effectually put to flight my dreams of summer 
and sunshine. Nils and I agree that we are in for it; the mists are 
descending on the hills all round, there is every prospect of a soaking 
afternoon. But still we must carry out our programme. I shall 
not, however, slowly drag the reader, after my usual merciless 
fashion, through the next two hours of dripping discomfort and 
discontent. There is nothing so wet as a wet wood, except water 
itself; and no wet wood so wet as a Norwegian one; it is the nearest 
approach to a bath that I know. Ly the time we reach the shelter 
of Torset seater I am drenched to, and I am inclined to believe, 
through, my skin; but Nils, who prides himself on the impervious 
quality of Norwegian homespun, discovers, on taking off his coat, 
about three square inches of fairly dry flannel shirt, and remarks 
cheerfully that he is “ not so very wet after all.” Blessings on all 
seters! say I. In ten minutes we have collected and kindled a large 
pile of wood on the stone hearth of the hut, and are eating our lunch 
by the delicious blaze. I find that even my pipe is full of moisture ; 
only the contents of match-box, tobacco and cartridge pouches, and, 
praise be! of the flask, have escaped the deluge. Yes, there is some- 
thing else which has—a neatly strapped green roll hanging 
across Nils’ shoulders. This, when opened, reveals a long strip of 
waterproof canvas—the external covering—a thick woollen jersey, 
such as navvies wear, a cap, a silken neckerchief, and a bandana. 
These are my luxuries when hunting in the woods. The canvas, 
stretched under a pine-tree, supplies me with six feet by two and a 
half of primarily dry couch whereon to repose; the thick jersey, 
donned under the waistcoat, converts moisture into warmth; on the 
at least temporary comfort of dry head, neck, and nose gear there is 
ne need to enlarge. The canvas I do not require to-day, but for the 
other articles I am truly grateful. 

All the way from the lake hither we have come across but a few 
stale signs of deer. Huy has not given us the least encouragement. 
And now, on examining the grass round the swter, we discover 
none that can be interpreted as at all recent. This is a great blow ; 
it amounts almost to the last straw so fatal to the vertebra of the 
camel. I can see that Nils is visibly discouraged; he is a great 
believer in seters, regarded as a test of the presence of deer. If they 
have not been here they must have left the neighbourhood, possibly 
by crossing the strait to the mainland. When we start again there 
is a slight change, which I suppose I must call improvement, in the 
weather. The fierce gustiness of the wind is mitigated to a moderate 
breeze, the pelting storm of rain to a steady drizzle. But the 
ardour of the chase is dying out of me; like Bob Acres’ courage, it is 
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oozing out of the tips of my cold fingers. I regard my ten pounds’ 
weight of rifle as an almost useless burden. How pleasant will 
be a complete change of clothes, the warm room, the table laid for 
dinner, and the company of my friend, Charley H——, who is pro- 
bably undergoing a penance similar to mine in another part of the 
island. All this time we are progressing doggedly in silent single 
file, up and down hill, through swamp and brake, without a halt, 
except when the gallant Huy stops to shake himself, and in the 
action looks like a trundled mop. seyond this, to my shame be 
it said, I do not notice the movements of the dog until, as we are 
descending a slope which commands a distant view of the crags 
behind Kalveland, and the grey line of the fjord, Nils turns 
and says, in a low voice: “I think be smell something; he begin 
to pull and whistle a little.’ There is not a doubt about it; the 
dog is straining down the hill, tossing his head after his own 
peculiar fashion. It is a thousand to one that he has the wind of 
deer. Within the next half minute two things occur, common- 
place, and yet remarkable from their unexpectedness. The sun, 
which has given no sign during the last forty-eight hours, suddenly 
finds a rift in the heavy bank of clouds overhanging the west, and 
darts through it a ray which illumines, with a strange glare, all 
the hillside stretching towards Kalveland. At the same moment 
the breeze bears to our ears a prolonged bellow, which I care- 
lessly attribute to an obnoxious bull which haunts the pastures 
round the farm. But how plainly one can hear him! we must be 
much nearer home than I fancied. The same thought strikes Nils. 
When the bellow is repeated he turns again, and says, “ I suppose 
that is a cow; but how does she come to be so far in the wood ?”’ 
Even as he speaks the roar bursts forth for the third time, much 
nearer, and with a peculiar tremulous cadence towards the finish. The 
truth flashes across me. I grip Nils’s shoulder. “ Itisa big stag,” 
I whisper. ‘ Hurry on to the next ridge before he reaches it.” In 
a few seconds we are down the hill, over the narrow hollow, and up 
the opposite bank. Here Nils crouches behind a large boulder, and 
I wriggle forward some yards and look cautiously over the brow. 
Before me the ground scarcely dips to a level glade with a group of 
young firs in its centre, and on its farther side a low bank thickly 
studded with the same trees and capped with protruding ribs of 
rock. The glade is not a hundred yards across, and in it five hinds 


are quietly feeding towards me. Some way to the right I can make 
out among the tree-stems the hind-quarters of a sixth deer, which I 
feel sure is a young stag; but never did his throat give vent to that 
long and sonorous bellow. Close as they are, the breeze is blowing 
strong and steady from the hinds to me, and for the moment I have 
no fear of detection. I crawl back to Nils and tell him what I have 
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seen ; he must remain where he is with the dog, for the proximity 
of the hinds may be too much for even Huy’s self-possession. Then 
I return like a reptile to my post of observation. I have hardly 
regained it before the invisible stag once more proclaims aloud his 
pride, passion, and defiance. I know now exactly where he is—just 
over the rocky edge of the bank, but not in a line with the hinds: 
I must creep some way to the left in order to be opposite to him. 
This done, I look again to my cartridges and sights, and wait, 
prone on my face, with the muzzle of the cocked rifle pushed forward 
through the heather. Ten minutes have passed—will he never 
appear ? The hinds are feeding straight across the glade, the nearest 
is now not more than thirty yards from my ambush; I shall be 
ignominiously detected by these plaguy females before their lord 
reveals himself, Ah! at last! The stag bellows again; slowly 
above the rock rise his antlers and head, clearly defined against the 
watery glare of the evening; in another instant his neck and half 
the shoulder are visible, and then he stands motionless. There is 
no ume to be lost; I expect every moment to hear the startled 
snort of the nearest hind. My rifle-sight is on the point of his 
shoulder as I press the trigger, and as the bullet strikes he falls 


forward and is hidden by the rock, whilst his frightened wives, con- 


fused by the near report and ignorant of its cause, flash close by 
me, the nearest almost within touching distance, and vanish down 
the glade. But my eyes do not follow them; even while they ar 
passing I realise that the stag has regained his feet and is walking 
slowly along the bank through the grove of young trees. The light 
there is very obscure, but I try to pick a clear space among the 
stems, and give him the second barrel. He stalks a few yards 
farther, and then begins to lie down as quietly as if he were taking 
his natural rest. Reloading, I cross the glade to him. As he lies 
ly make him 


he is so concealed by the young wood that I can scarce 
out until I am close upon him, when he sees me, and, with a last 
effort and look of terror and anguish in his eyes, poor beast! springs 
up, wheels round, and struggles, after receiving a third shot, te 
the top of the bank, There he falls, rolls over, and stretches him- 
self out. I call Nils, who is still ensconced behind the big boulder 
and we go up to find the stag at his very last gasp, with no signs of 
life beyond a convulsive quivering of the limbs. My first bullet has 
struck him in the middle of the neck just above the shoulder, 
inflicting a deadly wound; the second missed him altogether, 
perhaps deflected by the tree-stems; and the third has entered close 
to the spine. 

He is a very old and heavy stag, absolutely loaded with fat, 
external and internal; Huy revels in his share of the latter. The 
farmer who cuts him up the next day and terms him a “ forbausende 
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stor Buk,’’ an astonishingly large stag, declares his clean weight to 
be eight “ vog,” or three hundred and twenty pounds English, two 
pounds short of twenty-three stone. The appliances for weighing 
at the farm are, however, primitive, and I will not guarantee the 
accuracy of the figures, although they cannot be far wrong. They 
might even err on the side of deficiency, for he is certainly an 
immense beast, and gives Nils and me no small trouble in dragging 
him half-a-dozen yards into a better position for the gralloch. Owing 
to age his honours are no longer in their prime, but have apparently 
been going back for some time. Still the head is sufficiently striking 
and picturesque, and well worth preserving. Esch antler, thick and 
rough at the base, bears twin tines, scarcely an inch apart, and curv- 
ing symmetrically over the brow; but above the next point the horns 
degenerate into single spikes, not in harmony with their fine start 
and curve from the coronet. Only eight points in all: with a view 
to the trophy, he ought perhaps to have been killed some years ago ; 
but on the difficult subject of red-deer horns I confess to much igno- 
rance. He is very grey about the muzzle and eyes. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the season, the meat—we think a good deal of this in 
Norway—proves on trial to be excellent, almost equal to the best fallow 
venison ; nothing fatter than his haunch ever came out of Groves’s 
shop. Over the gralloch Nils soliloquises: “ If they would all say 
where they are like this one, we should not have much trouble in 
finding them.” And when he has covered up the carcase with 
branches, and fastened my spare handkerchief to the topmost twig of 
a conspicuous young fir to mark the spot, he lights his pipe, and 
shouldering the head, which he is determined to carry down to the 
farm, remarks cheerily, while the moisture drips from every angle of 
his person: “ I thought it was raining a little while ago, but now I 
think it a very fine day.’ And so strides off, rejoicing under his 
burden. 

And now that I have found, killed, and eaten my stag, and stuffed 
his head, there is little more to say. I am conscious that this 
elaborate account of a couple of days’ hunting on a Norwegian 
island must appear but trivial to many who are familiar with the 
grand simplicity of the records from Highland deer-forests; but as 


an authentic narrative of genuine wild sport on a small scale it may, 
I hope, find favour with some readers; and especially with Anglo- 
Scandinavians, as descriptive of the experimental use of the elk-dog 
in finding woodland deer. I believe that the experiment was a 
novel one; I think I may fairly claim that, as far as it went, it was 
successful. 


Henry Porrrncer. 
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Tuat we in England have found a path by which the settlement of 
the Social Question will be attained peacefully, by evolution rather 
than by revolution, is the thesis of a remarkable book which has 
recently proceeded from the pen of Dr. Gebhart von Schulze- 
Gaevernitz.' A grandson of Johann Gottlob Schulze, who at the 
beginning of the century was professor of rural economics at Jena, 
Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz studied first under Schmoller and after- 
wards under Brentano, both names of high renown in the literature of 
economic science. Germany, according to Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
although now politically one nation, is still socially two nations. 
In England, as in Germany, there are rich and poor ; but, while in 
Germany every wearer of a black coat is, in the eyes of the prole- 
tariat, a villain and a thief, here in England the various classes of 
society are, in no small measure, united by the bonds of sympathy 
and of mutual respect. The influences which have brought about in 
England a social condition held up by Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz to 
the envy of his fellow-countrymen are described by him with a rare 
degree of philosophic insight and with a thorough knowledge of the 
facts, 

Going back to the days antecedent to the social revolution 
which took place towards the close of the eighteenth century, we 
find that England was a nation with a population mainly dwelling 
in the country districts, and with a government in which the reins 
of power were held in the firm grip of the landowners and of their 
connections among the commercial classes. For, while the wealth 
and influence of the aristocracy and the squirearchy were constantly 
augmented by matrimonial alliances with merchants who had 
amassed fortunes in the trade carried on with our colonies and 
dependencies, many county families brought up their cadets to com- 
mercial pursuits. The economic doctrine of the age taught that all 
gain by one man necessarily involved a corresponding loss to some 
other man ; and a mercantile theory of morals preached unabashed 
the thieves’ gospel of ‘every man for himself.” Egotism, clad in 
the fine linen of respectability, was enthroned on high as the 
sovereign ruler, Dei gratid, of human life. 

When, in the latter half of the last and the first ten years of the 
present century, a change is seen to come over the face of English 
life, it is from an economic source that the new beginnings take their 
rise. The industry of the Middle Ages had been mainly local. 

(1) Zum Socialen Frieden, Leipsic, Duncker and Humblot, 1890, 2 vols. 
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What foreign trade there was had enjoyed special privileges, giving 
it a virtually protected market—a market in which cost of produc- 
tion could be disregarded. Wages were high and never depressed 
by fluctuations. With the development of the mercantile system 
came a novel keenness of competition. Cost of production had to be 
kept down—at the expense of the wage-earners. The old laws regu- 
lating the number of apprentices, limiting the hours, and fixing the 
remuneration of labour were evaded, and finally fell into abeyance. 
On the one hand, the position of the workers was greatly weakened 
by the decay of the old trade guilds and by the enactment of new 
laws against trade combination; on the other hand, the character 
of the employers was altered. Under the old system of home indus- 
tries the masters were workmen who had risen, but the factory-owner 
had never worked with his hands; a novel social order, the entrepre- 
neurs, thus came into existence, a distinct employing class. The 
introduction of machinery driven by steam made industry independent 
of the rivers and streams; and populaticn, following trade, crowded 
into the towns. Here great masses of men—men knowing nothing 
of those common traditions and wholly devoid of those common 
sentiments which had bound together the burghers of olden time— 
were collected, but not co-ordinated, citizens without civic life. Thus, 
parallel with the atomic sociology of the period, we find an atomic 
condition of society. 


The new employer class soon won their way to the possession of 
paramount power, making use of the positions which the develop- 


ment of local self-government conferred upon them in order to keep 
the working-classes under their tyrant sway. The administration of 
justice, whether by the magistrates or the judges, became subservient 
to the interests of the capitalists. The reformation of the franchise 
signalised the final defeat of the aristocratic element, and crowned 
the edifice of commercial and capitalistic supremacy. Nor, while the 
polity of the nation was day by day falling more and more under the 
despotic influence of capital, did our political science avoid the perni- 
cious thraldom. Not, indeed, that the founder of our classical political 
economy was consciously capitalistic. Adam Smith—old-fashioned 
in this respect—felt keen sympathy for the working-classes. But 
his followers—Ricardo and the rest—unquestionably regarded all 
economic problems from the point of view of capital. By this school 
it is the welfare of the individual that is represented as the aim of 
human life, enlightened selfishness being held to be the highest of 
motives. Ignoring the fact that society is composed of a multitude 
of members almost infinite in the variety of their natures, both the 
philosophers and the economists of this period speak as if the world 
were peopled by a collection of units absolutely uniform in all their 
characteristics ; in this aggregation of imagined individuals unre- 
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stricted competition would—it was declared—suffice to create perfect 
social harmony. Human labour was a commodity, of which the 
price must be determined by the law of supply and demand. Wages 
were paid out of a fund of which the dimensions were rigidly deter- 
mined ; divide this fund by the number of the wage-earners, and 
you get the average wage of each; all attempts to raise wages 
beyond this level were vain. In order that the number of the parti- 
cipants in the wages-fund might be kept as small as possible, sexual 
self-restraint was declared to be a duty to society—a doctrine pro- 
pounded by a philosopher who, at the same time, repudiates the 
social feelings as the basis of society, and looks upon the starvation 
of the needy as the first and most important of natural laws. Con- 
sistently with the teachings of Malthus, philanthropy was expressly 
discouraged on philanthropic grounds; since almsgiving, by de- 
creasing the death-rate, necessarily diminished the remuneration of 
labour. Nor was it long before the old poor laws of Elizabeth, 
founded upon the obligation once supposed to be incumbent on the 
State to provide for the poor, were abrogated in favour of the legis- 
lation of 1834—legislation of which the direct aim was to make 
poverty deterrent, and which was acclaimed with boundless enthu- 


3 


siasm as “a step to no poor law at all In this manner did the 
ruling classes conceive that they had solved the social problem. 
What had in reality been achieved was the division of the English 
people into “ the two nations ” of Disraeli’s Sy/i/. 

Never yet in the history of the world had the lower orders of 
society been plunged into an abyss of misery so profound as that 
into which the working-classes of England sunk in the first half of 
the present century. To aggravate the difficulties of our own indus- 
trial population, swarms of Irish, people with a standard of comfort 
almost incredibly low, crowded into the centres of English industry. 
At the same time the continual improvements in labour-saving 
machinery enormously increased the number of the unemployed. 
Wages fell to starvation point; while the hours of labour were 
extended to the most cruel length. The employer exercised an 
unbounded domination, compelling his workmen to purchase their 
supplies in shops belonging to their master at any price which 
he chose to fix, to live in cottages for which he exacted exorbitant 
rents, and from which his caprice might at any moment eject them, 
and to risk their lives, from hour to hour, in tending dangerous 
machinery which his callous parsimony allowed to remain without 
the slightest protection. Cheap as was the labour of men, it was yet 
too dear for the taste of the factory-owners. Out of a total of 419,560 
factory operatives employed in England in 1844, there were 242,296 
females, of whom no less than 112,192 were under the age of 


eighteen years; while the number of males over that age was only 
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96,569. When we learn that it was usual for women to continue 
working almost up to the very hour of parturition, and to return 
to the factory within eight days after child-birth, we can easily 
understand how it was that in these evil days the physique of our 
working-classes exhibited—as irrefragable evidence proves that it 
did—the most grave deterioration. As to the intellectual position 
of the workers, it is not too much to say that they were left ina 
state of savage ignorance. Home life, under these circumstances, 
there could be none: drunkenness and immorality were universal : 
thrift was unheard of. Patriotism found no place in the hearts of 
the toilers in our factories, our fields, or our mines. The church 
neglected their spiritual, the great world paid no heed to their 
material requirements. Crime grew apace. Between 1805 and 
1835 convictions in England and Wales increased five-fold; in 
Lancashire, while the population doubled itself in these thirty years, 
the number of offences kept on steadily doubling itself every five 
and a half years. Strikes and riots, especially riots against 
the introduction of machinery, were frequent. 

It was during the period just described that for the first time 
there arose in England a party aiming at a social revolution—the 
Chartists. Anticipating the Marxian theory of value, the Chartists 
from the outset proclaimed that labour, as the creator of all wealth, 
had a paramount claim upon the enjoyment of wealth. Property 
owed its existence to social conventions, and the sole basis of all 
social conventions is the welfare of the individual; that is to say, of 
the majority of the individuals who are included in the social 
aggregate, ‘‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” This 
new labour party declined to be captured by the Radicals, or to fetter 
itself by alliance with any political party. Even in the Corn Law 
agitation the Chartists took no part. Separate in their practical 
action, Radicalism and Chartism yet rest upon the same theoretical 
basis. Both movements are utilitarian, for the goal of both is the 
happiness of the individual—the abstract, imagined individual, of 
whom both alike speak. Both are rationalist, in this at any rate, 
that both consider all men to be identical in their mental and moral 
characteristics, and conceive that out of these men, such as they are 
to-day, it is possible, by a mere re-arrangement of purely political 
relations, to construct the ideal society. 





The Chartist agitation, breaking out again and again with ever 
increasing vigour in the years 1840—50, filled the minds of our 
public men with presage of inevitable revolution. Still, the last 
thing to occur to the public was the idea that the existing social 
disorders had their root in social conditions, for which the ruling 
classes were in a great measure responsible. So long, indeed, as 
all social conditions were regarded from the point of view of a 
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purely capitalistic political economy, it was impossible for such an 
idea as this to present itself. Any attempt at legislating for the 
protection of the working-classes was necessarily inconsistent with 
that cardinal doctrine of the orthodox faith, the doctrine that the 
unfettered liberty of the individual is the one great requisite for 
the welfare of the nation at large. 

The first step in the advance from the prevalent Individualism to 
a new, social conception of society was made by Thomas Carlyle. 
In point-blank opposition to the dominant acceptance of self-regard 
as the sole and sufficient foundation of the social fabric, Carlyle 
taught that the rock upon which the whole structure of society 
rests is religion; and by religion Carlyle meant the victory of love 
for others over love of self. Social progress consists in the gradual 
socialisation of mankind. 

How far-reaching has been the influence of Carlyle’s attack upon 
the individualist theories of men like Malthus and Bentham, will be 
obvious, if we consider what to-day are those social questions which 
stand in the forefront of all our modern thought. Carlyle it was 
who first gave its proper place to the condition-of-the-people ques- 
tion; Carlyle it was who pointed out that social life in England 
had degenerated into an anti-social struggle for existence, in which 
” Carlyle it was who 
declared that, just as the owner of a horse found himself under the 
necessity of providing food for his beast through the winter, though 
he could then find no work for it to do, so too was it the bounden 
duty of the nation, in seasons of industrial depression, to protect 
against the pangs of poverty the reserve army of industry, the un- 
employed. Carlyle’s were the words, which ring with clarion sound 
in the ears of the working-classes to-day (I find ‘them at the head 
of the report of their recent strike issued by the London Barge 
Builders), ‘‘ A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. It is as just a 
demand as governed men ever made of governing. It is the ever- 
lasting right of man.” 

The secret of Carlyle’s remarkable influence upon the thought of 
the English nation lies in this, perhaps, chiefly, that in the pursuit 
of his social ideal Carlyle never for one moment loses sight of 
practical considerations. He demanded for the worker a fair 
wage; but he pointed out—a truth then new to the world—that 
extra expenditure in wages recoups itself by improving the produc- 
tive power of the worker. For Carlyle, no dream of a co-operative 
system in which the employing class should be dispensed with was 
possible. At the same time, Carlyle advocated, as a measure no less 
expedient than equitable, that ‘the captain of industry” should 
secure the loyal co-operation of the rank and file by giving to his 
workmen a financial interest in the success of his business, “ so that 


the sole social bond was “the cash-nexus. 
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it become in practical result, what in essential fact and justice it 
ever is, a joint enterprise” ; and the passage in which these words 
occur is cited in his essay on Christianised Commerce by Mr. William 
Walker, a large employer of labour, and one of the pioneers of the 
new impulse, which has, within the last two years, placed this 
Empire at the head of the world in regard to the number of its 
profit-sharing firms. Too much occupied with immediate prac- 
tical reform to elaborate the conception of an ideal state in which 
all abuses should be summarily swept away by the sie rolo, sic 
jubeo, of the popular suffrage, Carlyle incessantly urged the imme- 
diate necessity of a radical change in the aims and methods of the 
existing British government. Ior Carlyle the true object of all 
government is, above all things, a practical object—the ordering of 
the welfare of society as a whole, and, first and foremost, the indus- 
trial regimentation of the unemployed. ‘Good Heavens, it is not 
prevenient grace, or the colour of the Bishop’s nightmare, that is 
pinching us; it is the impossibility to get along any farther for 
mountains of accumulated dung, and falsity, and horror; the total 
closing-up of nobie aims from every man, of any aim at all, from 
many men, except that of rotting out in idle workhouses an existence 
below that of beasts!’’ The repeal of the Corn Laws, the enact- 
ment of the Factory Acts, and of the Public Health Acts, compul- 
sory education, both mental and physical, the State regulation of 
emigration, the reform of the land laws, and the employment by the 
State of the workless—all these practical measures did our great 
philosopher with forcible utterance of plainest speech demand from 


a people practical beyond others and never deaf to honest and out- 


spoken convictions. And thus it came to pass that Carlyle, although 
he can scarcely be deemed to have founded a distinct school of 
social philosophy, yet became a veritable beacon of progress—a 
beacon whose divergent rays have illuminated minds of many and 
diverse types, so that among all the men of light and leading who 
in these latter days have set themselves to combat the anti-social 
conception of society dominant in the preceding century, there are 
few indeed who do not exhibit most conspicuous traces of Carlyle’s 
influence. toughly, these anti-individualist reformers may be 
divided into two groups: we have, on the one side, those who pro- 
pose the gradual improvement, on the other, those who insist on the 
necessity of the complete reconstruction, of society. Among move- 
ments of the conservative type we find the Christian Socialism of 
F. D. Maurice and his followers and Industrial Co-operation, the 
offspring of this Christian Socialism ; further, the University Move- 
ment, which we may link with the names of Charles Lowder and 
Arnold Toynbee. To the radical type belong the Positivists and 
our modern Socialists. 
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The Co-operation of to-day is the child of the early Christian 
Socialism ; but an adopted child only. For the true parent of Co- 
operation was Robert Owen. All the same, it is to its foster-parents 
that Co-operation owes its vigorous growth, if not its very life. For, 
while it is its social conceptions that have been the source of its 
successful development, the basis, upon which Owen tried to build 
up the edifice of Co-operation, was the old, anti-social doctrine of the 
classical economists. Like William Thomson, the first among 
economic writers to advocate co-operative associations, Owen was 
materialist, utilitarian, individualist. Beyond contest is it that, 
without the impulse given by the Christian Socialists, the co-opera- 
tive movement initiated by Owen would have succumbed to the 
countless difficulties by which its early days were surrounded. Far 
removed indeed from the individualist conceptions of Robert Owen 
was the thought of those, under whose banner Co-operation marched 
to victory. ‘ The death of Christ,” Maurice writes to his sister, “ is 
actually and literally the death of you and me, and of the whole 
human race; the absolute death and extinction of our selfishness and 
individuality . . . To believe that we have any self is the devil’s lie. 
Let us believe, then, what is the truth and no lie, that we ave dead, 
actually, absolutely dead: and let us believe further that we are 
risen, and that we have each a life, our only life—a life not of you 
nor me, but a universal life in Him. He will live in us, and quicken 
us with all life and ell love: will make us understand the possibility, 
and, as I am well convinced, experience the reality of loving God 
and loving our brethren.” The love of our fellow-men, not enlight- 
ened self-regard ; Co-operation, not Competition, will save society. 
These are the conceptions which have stimulated and directed the 
life-work of men such as Maurice, Kingsley, Ludlow, Thomas 
Hughes, and Vansittart Neale, men whose influence has been the 
very soul of the co-operative movement. That Co-operation should 
have persuaded a large section of the English working-classes to 
purchase their supplies for cash instead of on credit, and should 
have thereby virtually increased their income by more than 
£3,500,000 a year, is, no doubt, a highly satisfactory result." But 
it was not this result that the Christian Socialists had in view. 
Their aim was the re-organisation, upon a co-operative basis, of pro- 
ductive, rather than of distributive, industry. They desired, not so 


much to crush out by competition a number of industrious shop- 
keepers, as to re-organise labour upon a basis from which competition 
pers, I I 


(1) Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz points out that the saving effected by the co-operative 
system has not been accompanied by any diminution in the wages of the co-operative 
working-men, and asks whether this fact isnot a triumphant refutation of the prophecy 
of Lassalle, based upon the supposed ‘‘iron law of wages,’’ that any such augmen- 
tation of the purchasing power of wages must necessarily result in a corresponding fall 
in wages. 
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should be altogether eliminated. It is true that, out of a total of 
more than one million co-operators, not more than fifteen thousand 
are employed in “ co-operative” workshops; and that nine-tenths of 
the so-called “ co-operative ” production is curried on upon the old, 
non-co-operative lines, the workers being denied all share in the 
profits. But, although Co-operation, in spite of its loud professions 
of social, “anti-competitive ”’ principles, has, as a matter of actual 
fact, done next to nothing towards abolishing, or even improving, 
the normal, “competitive ” wage-system, yet the influence for good 
exercised by the co-operative movement in this country cannot easily 
be over-estimated. Co-operation has, from the first, perceived the 
immense value of education; and the lectures and discussions 
organised by our working-men co-operators, their libraries, their 
concerts, their industrial exhibitions, and so on, find their parallel 
nowhere else in the wide world. But, apart from all conscious 
attempts at self-instruction, one principal advantage which accrues 
from the ownership by working-men of joint-stock undertakings is 
the necessity which constantly arises for the consideration by the 
shareholders of questions of practical business management. Thus, 
for a working-man to be a co-operator is, of itself, almost a liberal 
education. When we think how frequently it occurs in disputes 
between labour and capital that questions arise, for the satisfactory 
solution of which a clear comprehension of business affairs is abso- 
lutely indispensable, and remember that at least 12 per cent. of the 
total population of Great Britain are already connected with the co- 
operative movement, we shall realise how powerfully the development 
of associated industry makes for social peace. 

While in no other land has the great principle of self-improve- 
ment by self-help taken so vigorous a hold upon the mind of the 
working classes as in this country, the desire to help the working- 
classes to improve their position has in a unique manner been 
exhibited by the more cultured sections of English society. Side by 
side with the efforts of Maurice, Kingsley, and the other Christian 
Socialists, we have the work of men like Lowder—a noble example 
of the sacrifice of self upon the altar of social duty. We have our 
Christchurch, Eton, and other missions; our religious brotherhoods 
(such as that of St. John the Evangelist) and sisterhoods (such as 
that of St. John the Baptist); we have, again, our Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, with their numerous and varied educational 
opportunities, and our Sunday Schools, with their six millions of 
scholars ; while pre-eminent among the many distinguished leaders 
of culture who have laboured in the same field, we find the glowing 
eloquence of Ruskin, the profound teachings of T. H. Green, and 
the most potent and beneficent personality of Arnold Toynbee. Of 
Toynbee it is not too much to say that, by his example, even more 
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than by his speeches and writings, he founded the new school of 
thought which, seeing in the material improvement of the conditions 
of industry a necessary preliminary to the moral amelioration of the 
working-classes, stands at all times in the closest sympathy with 
every effort having for its object to raise the standard of comfort 
among our wage-earners. 

The relation in which Toynbee stood to the thought of the 
Christian Socialists, may best be explained by saying that, while by 
them competition is regarded as an unmitigated evil, by Toynbee 
free competition, duly controlled by religion and morality, was 
viewed as a lever, by which men might be raised to higher things. 
The historical development of mankind consists in the progress from 
natural groups (such as the family, the clan, &c.) to Individualism 
(competition and the cash-nexus), and again from Individualism to 
moral groups, to the co-operative association upon equitable terms of 
the different members of the social body. If each shall subdue his 
own narrow self to a conscious subordination to the wider self of all ; 
if, by self-surrender for the common good, the part shall win its way 
to unity with the whole, then will the ultimate goal be reached. 
Individualism will have become social. 

The fruits of his intellect Toynbee shared freely with the working- 
classes, living his life in their midst; and, learning in his turn 
much from his horny-handed friends, the youthful philosopher— 
Toynbee died at thirty-one—-got to know the working-man as no 
student of social and industrial reform had ever known him before. 
And soon the pioneer footsteps of Arnold Toynbee were followed 
by an ever-increasing number of University men, at once competent 
and willing to teach and anxious to learn. Oxford House at Bethnal 
Green, with its workmen’s clubs, its national sports, its concerts, its 
dances, its debating society, Shakespeare readings, classes, lectures, 
library, and other numerous opportunities for rational recreation 
and instruction ; Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel, that splendid centre 
of social activity, which, working on the same lines as Oxford House, 
at once serves to spread culture and to cultivate self-respect among 
the masses, and provides to students of social science the means of 
acquiring practical knowledge of the highest value, these are insti- 
tutions which, together with our People’s Palace, our Polytechnic 
Institutes, our colleges for working men and women, our mechanics’ 
institutes, our University Extension lectures, our Home Reading 
Union, our recreative classes, and our sanitary aid committees, most 
deservedly receive the commendation of an inquirer, who finds in 
this England of ours so much that is wanting on the Continent, and 
who, while he can see there no other outlook than revolution, beholds 


us here well advanced on the path which leads without disorder or 
violence to social peace. 
VOL. XLIX. N.S. 
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So far we have been dealing with the more or less Conservative 
wing of the English social movement. We come now to the radical 
elements in English thought, Positivism and Socialism. 

Positivism is neither a philosophic dogma nor a political platform. 
Positivism is a religion. Refusing to consider science, as it was 
considered by the philosophy of the last century, as an end in itself, 
Positivism regards science as subordinate to the needs of human life. 
Political action, on the other hand, directed to the material improve- 
ment of the individual by means of legislative enactments, is no 
longer deemed, as so many social reformers of the old school had 
deemed it, the chief instrument of social progress. The regenera- 
tion of society can then only be looked for, when the reformation of 
be en 


by 


the inner life of each member of the social organism shall have 
accomplished ; for organic growth cannot be brought about 
mechanical means. True growth consists in a gradual develop- 
ment of all the parts of the organic whole, taking place with due 
observance of the law of continuity. That the existing conditions 
of society are immoral, is recognised by the Positivists as fully as 
by the most advanced Socialists. In particular, the doctrine that 
“a man may do what he likes with his own,” as it is understood to- 
day, meets with the resolute reprehension of Positivism. ‘“ La 


A ° _— "a ° 
richesse est sociale GANS SA SOUTCE et doit l étre AUSSI dans SOR ap, i 


cation,” said Comte; and this maxim he applies no less to intellec- 


tual gifts than to material possessions, Of all that a man hath, is 


he steward, bound to devote his means and his abilities to the service 
of humanity. Not until this truth shall have been implanted in the 
hearts and in the minds of men, will it be possible for society to find 
salvation. 

While the Positivists, not believing that moral truth can be im- 
planted by Act of Parliament, place but little contidence in the power 
of legislation to promote the amelioration of mankind, they are by 
no means blind to the advantage that accrues from collective action ; 
and the greatest, perhaps, of all the many services which English 
Positivism has rendered to the cause of social peace, is the invalu- 
able assistance given by men like Henry Crompton and Frederic 
Harrison to the cause of Trade Unionism. ‘To Frederic Harrison, 
above all others, our working-classes owe that liberty of combination, 
their right to which he with so much energy and ability defended, 
when Trade Unionism was on its trial before the Commission of 
1867—1869. Without the faintest exaggeration it may be said, that 
the legislation in favour of the trade unions, which ensued as the 
result of this Commission, has saved England from a sanguinary revo- 
lution, otherwise absolutely inevitable. 

Turning now to the Socialist movement in England, we remark 
that, although the development of the Socialist conceptions into a 
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definite system is due to continental writers, yet the foundations of 
the structure are of distinctly British origin. The economic thought 
of Marx and of Engels is the logical outcome of the classical school 
of English political economy ; while, so far as their criticism of the 
results produced by the existing Individualism is concerned, both 
these writers coincide in the most complete manner with Carlyle, 
whose utterances Engels constantly cites. There exists, however, 
between these German leaders of Socialism and our great English 
philosopher a divergence worthy of special note. Carlyle—in com- 
mon with Comte—not only criticises the prevalent individualist soci- 


ology, but substitutes in its place a novel conception—a conception 


in which the principal stress is laid upon the inner spiritual regene- 
ration of men as the indispensable preliminary to the external 
reorganisation of social relations. On the other hand, Socialism still 
adheres to the old, anti-social, individualist conception. ‘ Socialism 
is merely Individualism rationalised, organised, clothed, and in its 
right mind” (Fabian Essays in Socialism, p. 105). Socialism—in 
striking contrast to the Idealism of Carlyle and of Comte—is frankly 
materialist, being primarily and mainly “the scheme of an industrial 
system for the supply of the material requisites of human social 
existence” (Ld. p- 102): for “ the ereat world moves, like the poet’s 
snake, on its belly” (Sidney Webb, Progress of Socialism, p. 5). The 
existing social relations are condemned by the Socialists, not as 
opposed to the divine purpose of the universe, or as inconsistent 
with the everlasting rights of man; they disclaim all “ familiarity 
with the intentions of the Creator and the natural rights of man ”’ 
(Fubian Essays, p. 104); but as repugnant to common sense. And by 
“common sense” the Socialists, whose conception of the exclusive 
end of all human activity is “the desire of personal relief or 
satisfaction,” mean us to understand the common selfishness of the 
numerical majority. Consistently with these ideas, the Socialists lay 
the principal stress upon legislation, the forcible and complete 
subordination of the will of the half minus one to the will of the 
half p/us one being regarded as the one thing needful for our social 
salvation. 

In considering the position occupied by Socialism in this country 
it is important to observe that English Socialism derives its power 
for good or for evil mainly from the alliance which it has succeeded 
in effecting with our great industrial organisations. Of the ultimate 
consequences, which may be expected to accrue in relation to the 
solution of the social question from that fusion of the Socialist and 
the trade union elements, to which the name of ‘the New Trade 
Unionism ” has been given, it is too early to speak with confidence. 
The distinct opinion expressed by both Professor Brentano and Dr. 
von Schulze-Gaevernitz is, that the development of the New Trade 
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Unionism will make powerfully for social peace. And in this opinion 
we may find valid reasons for concurring. Socialism will, doubtless, 
extend its hold upon Trade Unionism. But Trade Unionism, thus 
captured, will, in its turn, “ capture its savage conqueror.” Socialism, 
allied with Trade Unionism, will become, if not conservative, at any 
rate opportunist. For the trade union combinations constitute the 
most powerful bulwark of conservative and opportunist progress ia 
this country. 

This is a view of Trade Unionism sufficiently at variance with widely 
diffused conceptions to demand a brief justification. The current 
idea of a trade union is that of a combative ccmbination, from whose 
action nothing that makes for peace is to be expected. This idea, 
though without foundation in fact, is yet a very natural one. For, 
while the inconvenience caused by industrial warfare is keenly felt 
by the community at large, and while strikes form the stirring sub- 
ject of almost daily comment in the press, the pacific settlement of 
labour questions by arrangements freely entered into between the 
trade unions and the employers escapes almost completely the notice 
of the public. And yet in the world of industry “ Peace hath her 
victories :’’ would only that these victories were—as they deserve 
to be—‘no less renowned than war!” Then would the public 
understand, what so many careful students of social reform have 
long perceived, that industrial warfare is the sure sign, not of the 
presence, but of the absence, of effective trade union organisation. 
Those who condemn the trade unions as promoters of strife, must 
surely be unacquainted with the elaborate and successful arrange- 
ments for the settlement of labour disputes which prevail in many 
of our most important industries; with the delicate self-acting 
machinery of the sliding-scale; and with those boards of concilia- 
tion which form so invaluable a buffer between the conflicting interests 
of labour and capital ; or must ignore the undeniable fact that none of 
these powerful securities for the maintenance of social peace could by 
any possibility exist, if it were not for the presence in these trades of 
thoroughly effective trade unions. Take the cotton industry. In 
this industry a regular sliding-scale is practically impossible; all the 
same, the object of a sliding-scale, that is to say, the establishment of 
a standard scale of wages, adjusted from time to time in such a 
manner that the operatives are enabled, without striking for an 
advance, to share with their employers in the advantage of pros- 
perous trade, is admirably attained ; the wage-standard being varied, 
as the circumstances require, by means of amicable negotiations 
between the respective organisations of the masters and of the men, 
or by the decision of a joint committee of delegates nominated on 
each side. Nowhere is trade union combination more vigorous than 
in Oldham ; and in no other centre of English industry, Mr. Samuel 
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Andrew, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, told 
the British Association in 1887, are labour disputes disposed of with 
so much fairness all round and with so little friction as in Oldham. 
When we consider the important part played by Oldham in relation 
to the cotton trade, containing, as it does, as many spindles as all 
the rest of the world put together, and recollect that the settlement 
of a question in regard to the Oldham wages-list also settles the 
remuneration of labour in numerous other districts (in which, by 
agreement between the combinations of the masters and of the men, 
wages follow the Oldham scale), this statement cannot but be 
regarded as a striking testimony to the marked degree in which the 
perfection of trade union organisation contributes to promote the 
cause of social peace. 

To resume our consideration of the probable effects of the fusion 
between Socialism and Trade Unionism, let us remark the action 
of these same cotton operatives in regard to the Socialist pro- 
posals for the State regulation of industry. Nothing could savour 
more strongly of conservative caution than the vigorous opposition 
offered by the trade unions of the cotton operatives to the proposed 
Kight Hours’ Bill. At the same time, when they see a case in which 
interference with the conditions of industry is required, and in which 
the necessary result cannot be secured by combination among the 
workers, then these trade unionists do not hesitate for a moment to 
call in the assistance of the Legislature; as in the case of the recent 
Act regulating the amount of moisture in weaving-sheds. The 
question of the desirability of State interference is to be settled in 
each case on its merits; this is the cautious, moderate view of 
English trade unionists, who, while they are very far from believing 
that all collective action on the part of the community is inevitably 
fatal to the well-being of the nation, are no less free from the 
delusion that all social evils can be remedied, without any trouble- 
some necessity for the exercise of self-reliant energy or any call for 
self-sacrifice, by the sole and simple process of popping a vote into a 
ballot-box, just as you drop a copper into the slot when you want an 
automatic machine to work. This spirit of conservative and oppor- 
tunist progress it is with which, since they have joined forces with 
our great trade organisations, our English Socialists are gradually 
becoming inoculated. There is no more typical English Socialist 
than John Burns. Mark, then, the conversation with Burns recorded 
by Professor Brentano in the highly interesting critique of the New 
Trade Unionism which he contributes to the volumes now under 
review. Soon after the close of the London Dock Strike the dis- 
tinguished author of Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart asked Burns 
whether he was prepared to go in for the nationalisation of all the 
instruments of production. ‘ Whether,” replied Burns, “all the 
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instruments of production will ultimately be nationalised or not, I 
don’t know. That depends upon developments beyond my power to 
influence. What has got to come in this direction, has got to come, 
and will come about all the same, if I am for it or against it. What 
we have to do here and now, is to organise the unfortunate unskilled 
workers.” I remember myself putting the very same question about 
the same time to another well-known Socialist agitator. “If,” said 
Champion, “those things are to come, they cannot come just yet. 
For the next fifty years we have got our work cut out for usx— 
practical work like this’’ (we were busy organising trade unions for 
women in East London). ‘ Don’t let us waste our time in settling 
what is to happen so long ahead.” It is the spread of ideas like 
these which explains the significant fact that, notwithstanding the 
very considerable proportion of the delegates at the last Trades 
Union Congress who were avowed Socialists, yet a motion in favour 
of “the nationalisation of land, shipping, railways, and other means 
of production,” was lost by 363 votes to 55, Collective ownership 
is regarded by our eminently practical trade unionists as “ up-in- 
the-air balloon-work.” Thus there are grounds for the belief that, 
in order to preserve and to extend the footing which Socialism has 
secured in the English Labour Movement, our Socialists of the 
“forward’’ school will find themselves compelled to avoid giving 
undue prominence to those points in their programme most likely to 
excite aversion in minds suspicious of rashness and inimical to reyo- 
lution. 

That a radical alteration in the main conditions of our social life 
is desirable, very many of us admit; that such an alteration is inevit- 
able, few will deny. Society must, and will, be reconstituted upon a 
juster and a firmer foundation than its present anti-social basis. But 
in England, at any rate, the most ardent of social reformers, to what- 
ever section of society they may belong, are beginning to understand 
that “the more haste, the less speed,” and to recognise that the sole 
form of force, which is a real remedy, is moral foree—the paramount 
power of a spiritual awakening, spreading wider day by day its bene- 
ficent influence. Not by spasmodic rushes over the “ short-cuts” of 
revolution, but by a steady progress along the high-road of evolution 
will the goal be reached, pedetentim et sedato nisu, by orderly 
growth and pacific development. 

Davin F. Scuxoss. 
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THE FARMS AND TROTTING-HORSES OF KENTUCKY. 


KENTUCKY is a country so celebrated for its famous bluegrass and 
its breed of horses, that every one who visits America from this side 
of the water, and is in any way interested in farming, invariably 
turns his steps to this portion of the Southern States. On a previous 
visit to the United States I had formed the resolve of running down 
one day to Louisville and seeing something of this country. Last 
autumn I was able for the first time to accomplish my purpose, and 
taking the night train from New York Central Depdt, found 
myself the following evening—after one of those comfortable journeys 
in a Pullman sleeper which is the luxury of railway travelling 
in the States—at Cincinnati, and on the morning succeeding 
reached Lexington, which is five hours by rail from Cincinnati. 
Now Lexington is, as all my readers are aware, the centre of the 
so-called bluegrass region. In appearance it may be compared to 
one of our large market towns, such as Selby in Yorkshire. It has 
an antiquated air, with a stamp of farming about it rather than 
the usual appearance of manufacturing prosperity which is the feature 
of New England towns. Saddlers’ shops and stores peep out all 
along the High Street, denoting the character of the customers who 
frequent the place. The immense hotel, with its large hall and 
central iron stove, is frequented by a crowd of persons of unmistak- 
ably sporting appearance. The commercial traveller—in America 
called “ drummer ”—who constitutes the majority among the loungers 
in the halls of New England hotels, is completely absent, and the 
crowd consists solely, so far as one can observe, of persons who have 
come from other parts to visit the horse farms of Kentucky, or of 
local farmers and breeders who have come into the town to chat and 
compare notes much in the same way as the British farmer is wont 
to turn up at the “Crown and Cushion” on a local market-day in 
England to discuss farming and other topics with his friends and 
neighbours. 

Now Lexington in Kentucky has a history that dates back a little 
over one hundred and fifty years. The original English colonists 
who reached this portion of Kentucky, came there from the South 
in this wise. The stream of emigrants, gradually moving downwards 
through the fertile State of Pennsylvania after crossing the Potomac 
and reaching the Shenandoah valley, found itself trending forwards 
between the Alleghanies. This emigration flowed on between the 
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two great chains of the Alleghanies, right through the present State 
of Tennessee. To the north lie the impenetrable forest of West 
Virginia, East Kentucky, and the Cumberland mountain range, 
while, some fifty miles south, across the broad valley, are the Smoky 
Mountains, separating this country from the low mountain ranges 
and the district beyond which bears upon the great cotton belt of 
the Southern States. Hunters and enterprising explorers had pushed 
forward from time to time into the great Northern forest I have 
spoken of, and among them was a man called Daniel Boone, 
born in 1734, and he it was who first blazed a track through 
the great forest of Kentucky. Passing through the Cumberland 
gap of the Northern mountains I have spoken of, he pushed through 
the Northern forest, and after much difficulty and months of hunting 
and adventures and fights with savage Indians, he entered the great 
country beyond. This open country was covered with animals— 
deer, buffalo, and game of every description—and was in fact the 
choicest hunting-ground of all the Indian tribes both of the Southern 
States and right away into far Ohio, so that Indians from every 
quarter used to hunt in this forest for the game on which they lived. 
Daniel Boone, who was followed by other pioneers, among whom was 
Lincoln, from whom the famous president was descended, penetrated 
this great Southern forest and emerged into the open grass lands 
beyond. These and later explorers first established colonial settle- 
ments amidst this fertile region, but so dangerous was their life 
that in the first few years alone over one thousand five hundred 
persons were killed in fights and skirmishes with the Indian 
tribes. There was no means of communication eastwards with any 
portion of New England. Large masses of savage Indian tribes lay 
between the New England States and the Kentucky settlements ; 
the country to the north, which now comprises the State of Ohio, 
was also peopled with Indian tribes, and the only means of access 
southwards was along the forest track of over three hundred miles 
which Boone had blazed out for the early explorers. 

The reason for the fertility of Lexington and the surround- 
ing district is easy to understand when one looks at a geological 
map. The blue Trentham limestone here comes up to the sur- 
face, and for twenty miles round Lexington as a centre, this 
blue Trentham limestone is the basis of the soil. Farther from 
Lexington the character of the limestone changes, and instead of 
being composed entirely of phosphatic limestone, a considerable ad- 
mixture of siliceous matter occurs which reduces the strength of the 
soil and renders it more suitable for corn and tobacco than for simple 
grazing and cultivation of bluegrass. The whole of the Alleghany 


limestone is rich in phosphorus derived from marine sources, and 
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under the action of the air it slowly disintegrates and forms new soil. 
This limestone is generally not only rich from its marine deposits 
containing phosphorus, but is particularly fertile from its potash for 
corn crops and high-class farming. 

In Kentucky, although the stock-farming is mostly in horseflesh, 
the method of agriculture so far as the soil goes is primitive beyond 


conception from an English point of view. I was shown a field near 
Woodburn that had been cultivated for twenty years, and it had 
never had a load of manure on it; indeed all over the country there 
is no attempt to manure land. The soil is of unlimited depth, and 
if it becomes what they call “ tired,” it is sown with English Timothy 
grass which restores it; in fact, the custom of farming round 
Lexington seems to be to grow crops of hemp, oats, or corn, and then 
lay down with Timothy grass, which in the course of a few years is 
choked out by the heavier native bluegrass, and when this gets too 
tall and rank they plough it up and repeat the process. In three 
years, the bluegrass will kill all competitors and make a heavy turf. 
The Kentucky man does not graze down his pasture, but leaves it 
to turn brown under the Indian summer of November, and his horses 
and cattle live through the whole winter in magnificent condition on 
the standing hay-crop. Practically no housing is necessary, except 
for young stock at night ; and only a few enclosures and fences, and 
a few open field byres for special animals and the young ones are 
required. The Kentucky land-owner can easily work his farm with 
scarcely any labour at all. It is a rolling country, like our own 
Derbyshire, with splendid park-lands of oak, beech, maple, and ash, 
divided into fields of forty to eighty acres, with hard macadamised 
roads, while here and there over every three hundred or five hundred 
acres presides an old red-brick dwelling, not wanting in stateliness 
or magnificence or size, with a white-painted Greek or Peristyle order 
of architecture in front. ‘The out-buildings are large, generally of 
wood, and dotted round with huge snake fences, while the grass 
stretches away on all sides, and a heavy five-barred gate on the 
turnpike road marks the commencement of the winding path that 
leads up to the farm mansion a few fields away. Horses innumer- 
able are to be seen in every field ; also Southdown sheep and Short- 
horns; but the horse isthe animal for which everything else is given 
up, and round Lexington, within a radius of twenty miles, over 
two hundred and thirty farms, of three hundred to five hundred 
acres each, are devoted entirely to the breeding of trotting and race- 
horses. 

And here I must say something of the horse stock of the country ; 
and by horse stock I mean the ‘ ground-pan” of the breed, such as 
we find it in the country traps and in the shafts of the small farmers’ 
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waggons. This class of horse in the Southern States is decidedly 
superior to our English half-breed. The American horse has more 
blood and is, I should fancy, a mixture of the Spanish mustang, the 
Indian pony, and the English thoroughbred. His ancestry is, no 
doubt, obscure, but his general features all point to this origin of his 
blood. The English horse, on the other hand, is slow, heavy, and 
sluggish. He has a gross head with a tendency to strong hair about 
the heels, and evidently the basis of his pedigree is the old English 
dray-horse and pack animal of pre-civilised times, when horse-litters 
and heavy waggons were the only modes of conveyance across uncul- 
tivated country. The later refinement of the thoroughbred—a kind 
of varnish of civilisation—has been superimposed on this original 
structure; there is none of the toughness of fibre combined with the 
qualities of force and endurance which are characteristic of what ] 
call the “ ground-pan ” horse of the American breed. I am obliged 
to make this comparison in order to explain the origin of the trotting- 
horse, which is lineally descended from, or at any rate was originally 
crossed with this mixed-bred country animal. There is an old horse, 
Harold, who stands at the head of Mr. Alexander’s famous stud at 
Woodburn, Kentucky. This horse was born in 1864; he was by 
Hambletonian out of Enchantress by Abdallah. Now Abdallah was by 
the English thoroughbred racehorse, Samson, and Abdallah’s dam 
was simply a fast-trotting mare of the old coaching times—what I 
call the “ ground-pan”’ breed. Hambletonian was a fast trotter, also 
by Abdallah. Now Harold, stately horse that he is, unmistakably 
displays his plebeian origin, and offers a wide contrast to Lord 
Russell, brother to the famous Maud §8., at Woodburn, a splendid 
representative of the intelligent and patient work that has been 
going on in Kentucky under the guidance of Mr. Alexander, Mr. 
Brodhead, and Colonel McDowell of Lexington, and other brecders, 
whom I have not the honour of knowing. Lord Russell has the 
appearance of a thoroughbred English racehorse, only that he has 
grand loins and deep hips, and the breadth from hip point to hock 
displays the trotting blood of his great ancestor, Abdallah. This length 
of structure from hip to hock is a characteristic of the trotting-horse. 
This gives him a power of swinging in his gait and springing over 
the ground rather than simply trotting stride by stride. Lord 
Russell is a son of Harold out of Miss Russell, dam of Maud S., Nut- 
wood, and many others. Now Miss Russell is by Pilate Junior, and 
her dam is Sally Russell by Bostonian, who was the sire of the 
famous Lexington. Sally Russell is out of Maria Russell. Maria 
Russell is by Miss Sheppard, whose sire was Stockholder, and so on 
back to English pure pedigree racehorses, Now it would be useless 
for me to try and give an exposition of the leading features of the 
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trotting-horse and the various prize strains. I must assume it by 
saying that the one valued condition of a trotting pedigrce is the 
result of the progeny “ on the side of the dam.” Success of the dams 
is the test of value, and, speaking generally, from £500 to £1,000 is 
a reasonable price for a yearling or untried two-year-old. The 
highest price I have ever heard of being given for any one animal is 
£20,000. The value of the product of the dam rises according as 
her previous offspring rise in their performances in the trotting-ring. 
I have mentioned Mr. Aiexander’s farm at Woodburn, and I take 
the work done there as illustrative of the American trotting-horse 
generally. Woodburn is a magnificent stretch of bluegrass land, 
eighteen miles from Lexington and twelve from Frankfort, and pos- 
sesses splendid specimens of racing thoroughbreds (the dam of Fox- 
hall), of Southdown sheep, of Shorthorns—all Duchesses and Waterloos, 
and some of the finest-bred trottersin all America. These animals are 
all reared on the 3,500 acres where live Mr. Alexander and his partner 
and manager, Mr. Brodhead. The firm sold in trotting and racing 
stock last year over £20,000 worth of yearlings and two-year-olds 
bred on the spot. There are no elaborate buildings, the animals 
all roam free, and there are but a few covered stables and stallion 
paddocks to be seen in the way of accommodation and enclosure. 
The land breeds 2 class of animals that I have never seen surpassed 
for bone and stamina, although—lI speak in parenthesis—I am no 
judge of racehorses ; but I fancy our English breeders will have to 


come here some day to find blood to keep up the stamina and breed 
of the English racehorse, sooner or later. One peculiarity of the 


American trotter is his docile character, and this is owing largely to 
the kindness with which he is treated. He is easily broken to 
harness and is trained to start off at his full stride by a simple 
tightening of the rein or a word from the driver. The trotter of 
to-day is the result of forty years of breeding. The breed was, as I] 
have described, crossed with English thoroughbred stock and thereby 
vastly improved in speed and quality. The trotter of forty years ago 
was as often as not a pacer and not a trotter—that is to say, he went 
with both legs on one side at the same time. This defect had often 
to be remedied, partly by breeding and partly by education, such as 
the use of weights fastened to the front feet when the horses are 
being what is called “ gaited”’ or taught. A good modern trotter is 
virtually a thoroughbred. He is produced now from trotting sires 
used for three or four generations on English thoroughbred 
mares, so that the modern pedigree shows three or four gene- 
rations of famous trotting stock, at the back of which is the 
thoroughbred on both the dam’s and the sire’s side. A grander 
lot of animals I never saw than the thirty or forty brood 
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mares we drove among at Woodburn. There, too, was the dam of 
Maud §., foaled in 1865, and her daughter, Lady Russell, foaled in 
1882. All round Lexington the breeding of trotting stock is going 
on, and, indeed, from every part of America, from California to 
Texas, breeders come every spring to attend the Lexington trotting 
races and stock sales. <A large tan ring, and a covered-in track 
with a stand for the bidders at one end on the inside and the 
auctioneer’s rostrum in front, testify to the business carried on. The 
Americans certainly understand driving and “ gaiting’”’ of horses to 
an extent the English have no idea of ; and the driving of highbred 
trotting horses is as fine a pastime as any man fond of horses wishes 
to see. I do not speak of racing merely, though one of the con- 
sequences of trotting races has been to vastly improve the “ ground- 
pan”’ stock of the country. The small farmer drives an animal that 
would leave the English farmer on his way to market in the last 
parish, while the amateur can buy for £150 to £200 a pair of 
animals which could not be obtained in England for double the 
money, and are able to go at a speed far greater than our best 
Norfolk trotters can manage. 

I must say a word on the Kentucky saddle-horses, which are 
peculiar to America. Men and women ride everywhere ; the smallest 
county town has its bars and posts here and there in the main street, 
and saddle-horses are to be seen in threes and fours, tethered up 
waiting for their owners’ return. A fine class of horse this is to carry 
a sixteen-stone Kentucky farmer. The breed is very docile, and is 
trained to a peculiar running walk or “rack”—a trot of the near 
front and hind leg. Although an Englishman would not think this 
an elegant gait, yet, if he had to ride some forty miles he would gladly 
exchange his English hack for the Kentucky animal. The type is 
something of the class of the English hunter, with a shorter head 
and not quite such good shoulders, for which quality the English 
horse is probably unsurpassed ; but still it isa type of animal our 
breeders should give their attention to, as it would be most service- 
able in England for breeding good riding horses. Another important 
product of Kentucky is the mule. The mules are the finest I have 
ever seen; they run about sixteen hands, and cost about £40 for the 
best. For quality I have never seen their equal. They are bred 
from that admirable “‘ ground-pan ”’ stock of the country, and the con- 
sequence is they have a quality and style about them I have never 
seen in Spain or the South of France. To return, however, to the 
trotting-horse. I am certain that if our breeders could realise the 
great work that has been done in Kentucky within the last forty 
years, they would go and judge of the results for themselves, and it 
would not be long before the trotter had become naturalised in 
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England. By this I do not say that trotting races would take the 
same place in our English sports as they do in America; but I am 
certain that the excellence of the breed, its real utility, as well as its 
acknowledged sporting and thoroughbred qualities, would appeal to 
the mind of a sporting people like the English, and afford them an 
enjoyment and pleasure of which they have as yet no idea. Speaking 
for myself, I could not leave the neighbourhood of Woodburn without 
feeling a species of regret that I could not own such a farm and such 
horses, or be able to spend six months of the year in those beautiful 
park-lands, amid the fine timber, surrounded by pleasant neighbours 
who live in their own country-houses, and journey into Lexington 
or Louisville to talk over trotters and compare notes in general, till 
one ceased to remember one’s home was in England amidst the fogs 
of our midland counties and the mists of Oxfordshire, where the 
Kentucky grass is unknown. 

Lexington, however, is not the only part of the Southern States 
where horse-breeding goes on, though it certainly is the one place 
in America where one would desire to live. The whole of the 


country that lies between the ranges of the Alleghanies, which I men- 
tioned above, is a paradise for the farmer. In many places the fine 
bluegrass grows wherever the Trentham limestone crops up, all the 
way from Ashville along the Norfolk and Western Railway right 
up to the Kanawha valley, and the division between the north 


branch of the James river and the Kanawha. This farming region 
is covered with magnificent timber, watered by streams of consider- 
able size und great beauty, and well fitted for grazing and agriculture, 
and nothing could be more attractive than these stately farms and 
old homesteads, possessed by an ancient and educated gentry, whose 
sons are educated in the best universities before they return to settle 
in their family home. 

Such is life in Kentucky and Virginia. It is unique in America. 
The North-West is a complete contrast in every respect. The whole 
of this country possesses a fertile climate, and varies from seven hun- 
dred to one thousand feet above the sea. The isotherm of the upper 
portion of the State of New York passes down through this very 
country. If it occurred to our English lads who go out to America 
that the South was worth their visiting, they would never turn their 
steps to the inhospitable plains of Dakota and the Red River belt, 
where the climate is icy in winter and a scorching wilderness in 
summer, It should also be remembered that land is to be obtained 
for a reasonable price. A settled farm of fine grass and arable land 
can often be had from £16 to £20 an acre. I do not wish 
to discourage enterprise, but I do say that many a man who would 
fail in the North-West would find a happy home in this southern 
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land, breeding his horses, eating his own Southdown mutton, and 
living the life of a Kentucky squire or landowner. After all, the 
English landed class has more affinity with country life than capacity 
for manufacture, or the tedium of American villadom, and an Eng- 
lishman who often feels himself out of his clement in a New 
England town and finds life in the North-West too hard, might do 
worse than make his home in Kentucky, where he would have enjoy- 
ment and comfort, and possess all those luxuries and refinements to 
which he has been accustomed in England. 

In concluding my short mention of the American trotting-horse, 
and the excellent testimony such a breed bears to the intelligence of 
the Kentucky breeder, I cannot do more than say—Go out to Ken- 
tucky and see for yourself what the country is. Your ancestors 
went out there one hundred and fifty years ago, and their descen- 
dants live there. There is plenty of room for more: there are 
plenty of farms to be had for prices you can afford to give. You 
will enjoy a refined home in which to settle and bring up your 
children. Instead of going to the North to invest in prairie-lands, 
turn your steps to Kentucky, and you will bless me for having 


written these few notes on the old homesteads of Kentucky and 


her admirable breed of trotting-horses. 
M ARLBOROUGH. 





THE CELT IN ENGLISH ART. 

For many months past Mr. Burne-Jones’s beautiful dream of the 
Briar Rose and the Sleeping Princess has floated like a vision at 
a London picture-dealer’s. Everybody has seen it, therefore every- 
body is now in a position to judge of the new element imported into 
English art within a single generation by the Celtic temperament. 

The return-wave of Celtic influence over Teutonic or Teutonized 
England has brought with it many strange things, good, bad, and 
indifferent. It has brought with it Home Rule, Land Nationaliza- 
tion, Socialism, Radicalism, the Reverend Hugh Price Hughes, the 
Tithes War, the Crofter Question, the Plan of Campaign. It has 
brought fresh forces into political life—the cloquent young Irish- 
man, the perfervid Highland Scot, the enthusiastic Welshman, th 
hard-headed Cornish miner: Methodism, Catholicism, the 
fod, the parish priest; New Tipperary, the Hebrides, the Scotla 
Division of Liverpool; Conybeare, Cuninghame Graham, 
Davitt, Holyoake ; Co-operation, the Dockers, the Star, the Fabians 
Powers hitherto undreamt of surge up in our parliamentary world in 
the Sextons, the Healys, the Atherley Joneses, the McDonalds, the 
O’Briens, the Dillons, the Morgans, the Abrahams; in our wider 
public life in the William Morrises, the Annie Besants, the Father 
Humphreys, the Archbishop Crokes, the General Booths, the Alfred 
Russel Wallaces, the John Stuart Blackies, the Joseph Arches, the 
Bernard Shaws, the John Burnses; the People’s Palace, the Celtic 
Society of Scotland, the Democratic Federation, the Socialist League. 


Anybody who looks over any great list of names in any of the lead- 


ing modern movements of England—from the London County 
Council to the lectures at South Place—will see in a moment that 
the New Radicalism is essentially a Celtic product. The Celt 
in Britain, like Mr. Burne-Jones’s enchanted princess, has lain 
silent for ages in an enforced long sleep ; but the spirit of the century, 
pushing aside the weeds and briars of privilege and caste, has set 
free the sleeper at last, as with a blast from its horn, and to-day the 
Celt awakes again to fresh and vigorous life, bringing all the Celtic 
ideals, the Celtic questions, and the Celtie characteristics into the 
very thick and forefront of the actual fray in England. The Times 
may shake its sapient head, like Weithenin over the rotten dyke of 
the Lowland Hundred; but the Celt has revolted for all that, and 
the flood is upon us. 

In literature, we all know already what the Celt has done for us. 
The tender and mystical side of our national temperament we owe to 
him: the Arthurian legend, the knightly romance, the dim tales of 
Lancelot and Galahad and Guinevere, the cycle of the Round 
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Table, the search of the Holy Grail. Our fairy lore is in large part 
Celtic, as is also the great mass of our ballad poetry: the touch of 
fancy, of beauty, of melancholy, of pathos, of the marvellous, the 
mysterious, the vague, the obscure in all our literary work descends 
to us as an heirloom from the elder and iess successful race in these 
islands. from it we derive our Carlyles and our Merediths. The 
lineaments of Milton’s Satan belong essentially to the grandiose 
Celtic type; King Lear is a Cymric legend told in medieval Latin 
by the Welshman, Geoffrey of Monmouth; Macbeth is a tale of 
terror from the Gaelic Scot. And so throughout. Whatever things 
are sublime, whatever things are vast, whatever things are magical, 
whatever things are fanciful—Titania, Mab, Oberon—in our 
national literature, we owe them to the Celt and to the Celt only. 
In our complex nationality the Teuton has contributed in large part 
the muscle, the thews, the hard-headed intellect, the organization, 
the law, the stability, the iron hand; but the Celt has added light- 
ness, airiness, imagination, wonder, the sense of beauty and of 
mystery, the sadness, the sweetness—Shelley’s “ Skylark,” Keats’s 
“Nightingale,” the Puéry Queen, the Idy/s of the King, the Earthly 
Paradise, Richard Feverel, the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Songs 
before Sunrise. 

In literature, I say, the battle is fought : the Celt’s place is already 
amply acknowledged. In art, it has still, perhaps, to be pointed out. 
And the cycle of the Briar Rose forms a noble text on which to 
hang the preliminary exposition. It sums up, in itself, in the very 
highest degree, ull the essentially artistic and essentially Celtic 
elements of the Celtic nature. 

Whoever has examined the handicraft of savage peoples knows 
well that from a very early age two totaily distinct types of art arise 
spontaneously among uncultured races. One is imitative, the other 
decorative. Pualwolithic men, for example—the cave-dwellers of 
prehistoric Europe before the Glacial epoch—had an art of their own 
of a purely imitative and pictorial ‘character. They represented on 
fragments of bone or mammoth ivory realistic scenes of their 
own hunting existence. lere, a naked and hairy brave, flint- 
spear in hand, stalks wild horses undismayed in the grassy plain ; 
there, a couple of reindeer engage in desperate fight, with their 
antlers hard locked in deadly embrace ; yonder, again, a mammoth 
charges, unwieldy, with wide-open mouth, or a snake glides unseen 
beneath the shoeless feet of an unsuspecting savage. All their rude 
works of art reproduce living objects, and tell, in their naif way, 


a distinct story: they are pictorial records of things done, things 


seen, things suffered. alwolithic men were essentially draughts- 
men, not decorators. But their neolithic successors, of a totally 
different race—the herdsmen who supplanted them in post-glacial 
Europe—had an art of an entirely different type, purely and solely 
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decorative. Instead of making pictures, they drew concentric 
circles and ornamental curves on their boats and dwellings; they 
adorned their weapons and their implements with knobs and nicks, 
with crosses and bosses; they wrought beautiful patterns in metal- 
work as soon as ever they advanced to the bronze-using stage; and 
they designed brooches and bracelets of exquisite elegance; but they 
seldom introduced into their craft any living object ; they imitated 
nothing ; and they never in any way told a pictorial story- 

Now, these two types of art—the essentially imitative or pictorial, 
and the essentially decorative or ssthetic—persist throughout in 
various human races, and often remain as entirely distinct as in the 
typical instances here quoted. The great aim of the one is to narrate 
a fact ; the great aim of the other is to produce a beautiful object : 
the first is, so to speak, historical; the second, ornamental. In 
developed forms, you get the extreme case of the one in the galleries 
at Versailles: you get the extreme case of the other in the Alhambra 
at Granada, The modern Eskimo and the modern Bushman resemble 
the ancient cave-dwellers in their love of purely pictorial or story- 
telling art: a man in a kayak harpooning a whale; a man with 
an assegai spearing a springbok—these are the subjects that engage 
—I will not say their pencils—but their sharp flint knives or their 
lumps of red ochre. On the other hand, most Central African races 
have no imitative skill: they draw figures and animals ill or not at 
all; but they produce decorative pottery and other ornamental 
objects which would excite attention at Versailles, and be well placed 
at the Arts and Crafts in the New Gallery. Everywhere racial taste 
and racial faculty tend most in the one or the other direction: a 
tribe, a horde, a nation is pictorial, or else it is decorative: rarely or 
never is it both alike in an equal degree of native excellence. 

Of course, among civilised nations, where there has been much 
racial intermixture, much deliberate training, much incorporation of 
Greek and other school-taught influences, we get a great amalgam 
and medley of both types at once: the principles interosculate. Yet 
even here we may mark two distinct elements ; and these two dis- 
tinct elements may perhaps best be discriminated as the Celtic and 
the Teutonic. 

Teutonic art I would rudely typify—I confess to taking an ex- 
treme instance—by the common German coloured print, the chromo- 
lithograph of the Fatherland. It represents, more or less coarsely, 
somebody or something—our Fritz, our Kaiser, our Bismarck, our 
Koch ; a grenadier, a cavalry officer, a Berlin celebrity, a popular 
singer; this hunting scene, this teer garden, these good children at 
play, this well-fed young man making well-bred love to that flat- 
faced young lady with obtrusive sentimentalism. But whatever else 
it may be, it is always and above everything a picture of something. 
The story forms the one great central interest: colour, crude ; feel- 
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ing, none; execution, abominable; decorative value on a wall, a 
minus quantity. Now, of course, [ don’t mean to say that these 
atrocious daubs represent the Teutonic element in art anyhow else 
than as showing the essential features of the type pushed to its ex- 
tremest limits of caricature and vulgarity. But Teutonic art asa whole 
(by which, I need hardly say, I do not mean the art of Germany) is 
characterized by this strong love for the story-telling principle. It 
tends towards the definite representation of a scene, a moment, an 
event, an incident. It deals relatively little in ideal beauty of form 
as such, in the decorative spirit, in the pride of the eyes, in devotion 
to design, to colour, to pure wsthetic perception. Technical mastery 
of drawing, of anatomy, of light and shade, of perspective, of all 
the principles which go to make up the correct representation of 
visible objects on the flat, exists in abundance: vigour is there, 
vitality is there ; strength abounds and overflows ; but poetry, grace, 


delicacy, feeling, the touch of charm, the touch of fancy, are almost 


always conspicuously absent. 

Rubens gives one the Teutonic spirit in a very high and opulent 
form: rich, gorgeous, aristocratic, superb; full of life, full of action ; 
dashing, oratorical, histrionic, magnificent ; ready to pour forth vast 
pictures on one with the lavish generosity of a great signior in the 
peerage of art; but never passionate, never poetic; too splendid to 
be touching, too masterful to waste himself on mere decorative detail. 
He paints like a soldier, a diplomatist, a courtier, a prince, who is 
lord by birth in the realms of Teutonic art ; but he never paints like 
an angel, or like a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, to 
melt us to pity. Vandyke and Rembrandt are progressively yet 
more Teutonic in type; Van der Helst, Franz Hals, Paul Potter, 
Gerard Douw, Hondecoeter, and the rest—how much further the 
common ruck of later Dutch painters—show us the Teutonic art- 
spirit in its most typical avatar. High technical perfection, many 
quaint tricks of art, the living image of a burgomaster, u regent, a 
young bull, a turkey-cock ; much first-rate copper, much admirable 
light: no soul, no poetry, no tinge of the divine sadness that touches 
nearest the deep heart of man. 

The Celtic element in art is just the opposite of this; and it finds, 
as I shall point out more fully hereafter, its highest embodiment in 
this sweet mystical idyl of the Sleeping Palace. It tells a tale, to 
be sure; but the tale it tells is no mere episode or incident: it is 
something profound, poetic, mysterious, vague, dim, magical, beauti- 
ful. It is decorative in spirit, not with the mere lifeless decoration 
of arabesque and fretwork, of tracery and moulding, but in a man- 
ner instinct with soul and with some indefinite spiritual yearning— 
a longing for and striving after “the light that never was on land 
or sea.” The carved capitals of its pilasters point to something 
deeper and fairer than mere handicraftsman’s workmanship; _ its 
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diaper and its brocade are more than mere upholstery; the fringes 
of its tapestry are more than mere milliner-work. Ornament is 
there in abundance ; design runs riot: onyx and lapis lazuli, chrys- 
olite and chalcedony, beryl and jacinth stud its jewelled bowls or 
deck its quaintly-wrought scabbards; but all to enrich and enforce 
some fair central idea; to add noble attire and noble array to that 
which is itself already noble and beautiful. 

In a word, to the Celtic type of artist, the picture itself, as a lovely 
and glorious thing, is the end and aim of all—not the tale which it 
tells, the scene which it portrays, or the person whom it celebrates. 

From the very beginning, the Celtic race in Britain has been 
marked by a strong taste for the decorative side of art. The Celtic 
crosses, the Celtic brooches, the Celtic fretwork, the Celtic embroidery, 
are all noticeable for their exquisite sense of decorative fitness. 
Animal forms, human figures are freely introduced in some of them, 
it is true; but always in perfect subordination to decorative needs 
and decorative intentions. The Celtic manuscripts exhibit the self- 
same development of ornamental art; and to this day the Irish 
people, and to a somewhat less marked degree the Welsh and the 
Highland Scots, retain a curious potentiality for artistic culture in 
the direction of design, alike with the pencil, the needle, the chisel, 
and the graver. Richness of detail and wealth of manual adornment 
deftly applied are native «wsthetic heirlooms of the whole Celtic people. 

On the other hand, the pictorial art of Britain, up to the middle 
of the present century, came almost entirely from the eastern and 
more Teutonic half of our island. It was of the marshland, marshy. 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Constable and Crowe, Romney and 
Lawrence, were all Englishmen of the plains, profoundly imbued 
with the Teutonic spirit, though often in its most delicate and 
refined embodiment. I hope in saying this I shall not be misunder- 
stood. Idon’t for a moment mean to slight the incommunicable 
charm, the high-bred grace, the artistic perfection of many of their 
works in their own dainty or picturesque style: I merely desire to 
class them as belonging distinctly, with all their merits and all their 
defects (where they have any ) to the Teutonic and not to the Celtic 
group of artists. But for two perfect examples of what I mean by 
Teutonism in English art, I would point in particular to Hogarth 
and to Wilkie. The Teutonic spirit there comes out wholly un- 
checked. To tell a story, however coarse or however homely, with 
appropriate force and blunt directness, is the informing end and aim 
of these painters and their compeers. With this type of artist, the 
picture itself, as a thing of beauty and a joy for ever, is entirely 
subordinated to the tale it has to tell or the scene it has to depict : 
form and colour sink at once into a secondary position: it is the 
action and the composition, the character and the reality, not the 
grace and the harmony that engross our attention. 

TZ 
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Up to the middle of this century, art in England, as everybody 
knows, was almost purely restricted to this Teutonic type, and almost 
entirely confined to an aristocratic circle. ‘ That is, of course, an 
old story,” you will say; “ we have all heard that long ago.” 
Precisely so: in a certain aspect and from a certain point of view it 
is no doubt by this time a twice-told tale; but it has a deeper 
aspect as well—a political, an economic, and a racial aspect—which 
as yet, I imagine, has hardly ever been dwelt upon. For, till 1840, 
or thereabouts —I take roughly for an epoch the first faint beginnings 
of the Pre-Raffaelite movement—English art was not only purely 
Teutonic in type: it was purely aristocratic and purely pictorial as 
well. The decorative arts, we all know, were at their lowest ebb. 
Architecture was dead. Textile fabrics were mechanical. Furniture 
wriggled in solid mahogany. Industrial products as a whole grinned 
frankly hideous. A simple and beautiful vase, a dainty wall-paper, 
a pretty chintz or calico, a well-designed carpet, was not to be bought 
for love or money. Pictorial art alone existed as a special  aristo- 
cratic exotic; a luxury for the rich, like champagne and orchids. 
Not even John Ruskin had yet begun to proclaim, with the voice of 
one crying in a wilderness of Gradgrinds and Podsnaps, that pots and 
pans, jugs, bowls, and pipkins might be made beautiful for the 
masses by simple and appropriate handicraft. Beauty was supposed 
to be intended by Providence for the use of the wealthy alone: the 
poor man, lords and bishops devoutly held, could neither afford nor 
appreciate it. 

Now, what I want particularly to point out here is that the great 
and victorious «xsthetic movement—the movement which has re- 
volutionized our industrial art—the movement which has restored 
and renewed the decorative faculty in our island—the movement 
which has transformed our houses and profoundly altered our public 
taste—the movement of which the “ Arts and Crafts” is the final and 
visible embodiment—may be regarded in its wider aspect as just a 
particular part of the general racial, political, and social return-wave. 
It is a direct result, I believe, of the Celtic reflux on Teutonic Britain, 
and of the resurgence of the Celtic substratum against Teutonic 
dominance. The decorative movement is, first, distinctly Celtic ; and 
next, to an equal degree, distinctly democratic. Its leaders are 
Welshmen, Irishmen, Highland Scots, Celtic Englishmen. Its 
adherents are, in large part, Radicals, Socialists, Home Rulers, 
Secularists. And this, I hold, is no mere accident: it is of the very 
essence of the movement. The Celt comes back upon us with all the 
Celtic gifts and all the Celtic ideals—imagination, fancy, decorative 
skill, artistic handicraft; free land, free speech, human equality, 
human brotherhood. How significant the fact that Henry George 
bears a Cornish surname, and that Alfred Russel Wallace (whose 
very patronymic means the Waleys or Welshman) was born at Usk, 
in purely Cymric Monmouthshire! 
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From the very beginning, the modern «esthetic movement in Eng- 
iand—which is essentially a movement for the restoration of the 
decorative arts to their true place in our national life—has been due 
above everything to Celtic initiative. From the days of Owen Jones 
to the days of General Donnelly and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen (I 
name first, as in duty bound, the official exponents), almost every- 
body who has taken any prominent part in it has borne what was on 
the very face of it an obviously Celtic patronymic. William Morris, 
who sums up in himself all the mainsprings of the movement, is at 
once a Welshman, a poet, a painter, and a socialist. Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s surname immediately betrays his more or less remote but 
indisputable Cymric origin. Mr. Oscar Wilde, whom only fools 
ever mistook for a mere charlatan, and whom wise men know for a 
man of rare insight and strong common-sense, is an Irishman to the 


core. I lived myself at Oxford in the years when astheticism was 


still an exoteric cult ; and I noticed in those days that almost every 
votary of the new creed was either confessedly a Welshman, a High- 
lander, an Irish Celt, or else had a demonstrable share of Celtic 
blood, and a marked preponderance of Celtic temperament in his 
mixed composition. Bear me out, you of Christ Church, of Mag- 
dalen, of Brasenose ! 

Still clearer is the connexion between the decorative revival and 
the Celtic upheaval of radicalism and socialism. Mr. William 
Morris again comes readiest to the tip of one’s pen as an apt 
illustration. Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Lewis Day, Mr. Henry Holiday 
are ull of them radicals of a most pronounced type, and one at least 
of the trio is an avowed socialist. You have but to look down a 
list of members of the Arts and Crafts Society to see at a glance that 
the greater number of those dainty designers in form and hue are 
well known as advanced political thinkers. The Grosvenor and the 
New Gallery have always been strongholds of the revolutionary 
element in social matters as well as in art. The Fabians are mostly 
art-critics, designers, musicians, men of letters. The Celtic spirit 
rules throughout alike among the socialists and among the decorative 
artists. An acute observer may detect a strong flavour of radicalism in 
De Morgan lustre-ware, and a delicate dash of democracy in Miss May 
Morris’s exquisite needlework. What more instinct with Celticism 
than Mr. Whall’s designs? What more Cymric in tone than Mr. 
Powell’s glass-work ? 

In painting proper, this new Celtic and democratic spirit first 
showed itself in rebellion against the bourgeois Teutonicism of estab- 
lished academic art, when Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Millais, Madox 
Brown—an Italian, a Jersey Celt, a Londoner, a continental student 
—began their famous revolt from the canons of their time, and 
returned once more to the forgotten traditions of late mediaeval 
painters. Of these four, I suppose it will hardly be denied that 
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tossetti is the one who has most profoundly modified and influenced 
the wsthetic movement. Essentially Celtic in type, like Botticelli 
(whose Primavera might almost be bracketed with the Briar Rose as 
a typical example of Celticism in art as the Attis of Catullus is its 
typical example in literature), his work is characterised by all the 
poetry, the pathos, the melancholy, the mystery, the subtle sweetness 
of the Celtic nature. Words that Matthew Arnold wrote of Welsh 
literature might almost be applied without alteration to Rossetti’s art. 
Its very faults are pure Celt. It is too intent upon beauty and ideal- 
ism to care for anatomic detail: too deeply impressed by its own inner 
conceptions to niggle over exact correspondence with external fact. 
It may not always be true; but itis betier than truth: the poet-painter 
bodies forth for us the forms of things unseen, more exquisite than any 
literal and slavish fidelity to the lines of a living material model. 

Yet Rossetti to the end shows us Celticism in a very Italian form 
His affinities are mainly (ina long line of descent) with Fra Angelico, 
Filippo Lippi, above all, Botticelli. Burne-Jones, deriving his im- 
pulse in large part from Rossetti, yet shows us Celticism in its 
essentially British—that is to say, Cymric—development. It is not 
for nothing thut the great idealist was born in democratic Bir- 
mingham, and educated at medieval and High Church Oxford; not 
for nothing that he bears a good Cymric surname, betokening descent 
from the very autochthones of Britain. Tis tone is the tone of the 
Cymric songs and dirges, of the Arthurian legend, of the dim tales 
of chivalry. His scenery lies all in the lost land of Lyonesse. A 
spell like Merlin’s broods over his dreaming halls. The plaintive 
wail of Aneurin is heard on the faint breeze that stirs those shining 
leaves; the Celtic vagueness of Taliesen infects even the rich detail, 
at once so definite and so dim, of his pictured palaces. Was ever 
painting more delicate or poetry more mystic than the reflections of 
the girls’ limbs in the parti-coloured marble of the floor where the 
king sits sleeping on his jewelled throne in the Briar Rose cycle? 
We gaze at them, and dream of unspeakable things: polished 
marble to the many ; rays of light reflected at the angle of incidence 
to the eye of science ; but to those who can read the true loveliness 
and spirituality of that marvellous design, a poem in pigment, a 
hymn to divine beauty in the rhythm of pure form and the harmony 
of sweet colour. 

In those richly-wrought corridors of Mr. Burne-Jones’s fancy, as 
in medixval Wales, “the stranger who arrives at morn is entertained 
till sunset with talk of fair maidens and sad music of the harp.” 
The figures of men and women that flit through those spacious halls 
are ideal, yet melancholy, passionate, yet dim. An Arthurian 
uncertainty envelops the scene. The touch of a wizard has made 
all things suffer a strange but beautiful change. Costumes and 
architecture are of no period in particular, save ‘“‘ once upon a time ;” 
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of no country one can specify, save of Celtic fairyland. ‘The world 
of the Mabinogion,” says John Richard Green, in one of his finest 
rhapsodies, ‘“‘is a world of pure phantasy, a new earth of marvels 
and enchantments, of dark forests whose silence is broken by the 
hermit’s bell, and sunny glades where the light plays on the hero’s 
armour.” Might not those words as well howe been written of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s pictures as of his ancestors’ folk-lore ? ‘‘ Each figure 
as it moves across the poet’s canvas is bright with glancing colour.” 
Yes, but colour rich as gold and Tyrian purple, yet subdued by the 
perfect artistic instinct of the Celtic nature. And then the women 
who pass through this romantic world, how Cymric! how mediaeval ! 
how unearthly in their beauty! ‘“ White is my love as the apple- 
blossom, as the ocean’s spray. Her face shines like the pearly dew 

Snowdon’s crest. The glow of her cheeks is like the light of 
sunset. Whoso beheld her was filled with her love. Four white 
trefoils sprang up where her foot trod the meadow.” Might not four 
white trefoils appropriately spring up when Burne-Jones’s sweet sad 
maidens have passed that way? Might not all marvels take place, 
and all creeds come true, and all dreams fulfil themselves, in that 
mystic wonderland ? 

The Celtic spirit, I have said, is essentially decorative. It is also, 
what is perhaps but another embodiment of the self-same instinct, 
essentially orderly, structural, architectonic. It delights in Triads, 
in set forms, in recurrences of measured lines, in arrangements like 
the Triolet, the Ballade, the Sonnet, the Chant Royal. At a very 
early date, in Wales, literature had settled down into elaborate fixed 
moulds ; in Celtic France it followed suit in due time with definitely 
organised rhythms, which display markedly the ingrained French 
dislike and horror of anarchy. I need hardly point out how closely 
this sense is allied with the decorative faculty. Decoration is order, 
symmetry, proportion ; nothing in it must be bald, dull, flat, amor- 
phous; continuity, regularity, richness with refinement, are its rules 
of being. Now, in the due employment of this decorative element, 
and its due subordination to the pictorial spirit, Mr. Burne-Jones is 
unequalled in the whole realm of art. His use of it differs in essence 
from the use of it made by Van Eyck or Van der Weyden, by Lippi 
or Pacchiarotto. The Celtic fancy in him lights up and inspires all 
the details of his work, as the Celtic imagination and the Celtic 
melancholy in Richard Jefferies made him read exquisite fairy-tales 
everywhere into the pageant of summer. Spiritus intus alit: on 
Burne-Jones’s canvas soul pervades every gem, every fret, every 
fold, every fillet. No frippery intrudes. His tracery is a poem; 
his colonnades are an epic. The ornament is richer than any 
painter’s before him; yet never for a moment do we feel it to be 
laboured or overwrought. Perfect taste, nay more, pure fancy, 
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prevents it from degenerating into the merest suspicion of excess, 
of gaudiness, of tinsel. 

There isa Van Eyck in the new museum at Antwerp—a Madonna 
and Child with St. George and St. Donatian—the detail of which is 
almost as rich and as varied as any dream Burne-Jones ever realised 
on canvas. The carpets are richly dight with Oriental designs; the 
jewellery shines with emerald, sapphire, and amethyst; the dra- 
peries are pranked with flowers or stiff with brocaded figures; the 
very glass in the background stands out in rounded knobs, each 
painted in with the minute care of old Flemish handicraft. It is a 
beautiful picture, and a picture one may gaze at many days untired 
—discovering each day some new and unsuspected beauty. And yet 
—oh, the difference! The detail in the Van Eyck—even fuller and 
richer than anything in the more famous Adoration at Ghent—is 
after all mere detail. It is exquisite, perfect, in admirable decorative 
taste, a monument of deft toil, a miracle of painting. But it is 
decorative detail, after all, in the accessories of a picture. In the 
Briar Rose the decoration and the picture are one. The subtlety 
of the ornament, the purity and transparency of the limpid colouring, 
the grace of the lithe festoons of living bramble, the Saracenic 
quaintness of the solid square pillars, the lustrous glaze on the tesse- 
lated floor, the mysterious figures wrought with care on drapery and 
jewel-work, all chime in with the dreamy air of that enchanted hall, 
to make up a harmonious whole that is one and indivisible. 

Ghirlandajo’s richness is the richness of a working jeweller. <A 
little too much finery, a little too much tinsel, too much paste, too 
much pinchbeck. Add mentally a background from one of his trim 
and bespangled Nativities to a group of botticelli’s ideal figures, 
and you get a grotesque incongruity. Look at Flora’s robe, all 
vied with daisies, on Flora’s own lissome form, and you get a perfect 
harmony. But what Burne-Jones has done is to vivify and inform 
ornament, fine as Van Eyck’s, rich as Ghirlandajo’s, with a soul as 
Intense and as pure as Botticelli’s. No mediaeval Fleming, no early 
Renaissance Italian, could ever give the last touch, however, that 
Burne-Jones has given to his poetic creations. For there is the 
nineteenth century, too, in his work ; deep-questioning, mystic, un- 
certain, rudderless: faith gone; humanity left: heaven lost; earth 
realised us man’s, the home and sole hope for the future. Those sad 
eyes of his wan maidens gaze forth upon the infinite. Those bronzed 
faces of his mailed knights have confronted strange doubts and 
looked close at nameless terrors. There is a pathos in it all, an 
earnestness, a pessimism, a meliorism, an obstinate questioning of 
invisible things, that no age but this age of ours could ever have 
compassed. Only a Celt, and only a Celt of our time, could have put 
so much spirituality into the broidery of a robe; could have touched 
with such sadness the frayed fringe of a coverlet. 
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THE CELT IN ENGLISH ART. 


Take the Memlings at Bruges—those most Celtic in tone of all 
purely Teutonic works of art—and observe to the full the vast gulf 
that divides them from the Celticism of our century. For our new 
estheticism is by no means, as many people think, an antiquarian 
affectation—a deliberate attempt to revive the dead Florentines. 
There is something in the shrine of St. Ursula that in some ways 
goes straight to the heart as nothing else does that I know of on 
earth, except of course the Fra Angelicos in the bare cells at San 
Marco. Perhaps it is the innocence, the xaireté, the simplicity, the 
frankness of that charming little pictorial legend. So dainty they 
are, those small idyls, so delicate, so decorative! Here, too, all is in 
delicious keeping with the main inspiring idea: child-like faith, 
masterly handicraft, medisval architecture, soft castellated hills, 
pure tones of colour, unassuming piety, smiling martyrdom, sweet 
virginal faces, patient and loving care in every touch or detail. And 
how pleasant, how graceful, how trustful it all is!) The brutality 
of the soldiers, the blood of the martyrs, all move us rather to sympa- 
thetic smiles than to tears or to pity. No Celtic sadness there, no 
unrest, no mysticism. No looking before and after; no pining for 
what is not. All is as plain and straightforward and tangible and 
real as art can make it. All is delicately Flemish. With such a 
hope to bless, and such angels to cheer, the path to heaven shines as 
definite and as certain as the way down the blue Rhine from Basle 
to Koln minster. 

One day this last summer, I came straight back from Bruges, ard 
fresh from my Memlings, looked again at the Briar Rose. How 
exquisite, how sad, how tender, how soulful! The deep melancholy 
of the Celtic temper—so human, so humanising—the rich dower of 
a conquered race, long oppressed and ground down, speaks forth 
with mute eloquence from every storied line of it. Our sweetest 
songs are those that tell of saddest thought. From Ossian and 
Llywarch Hen to Burne-Jones and George Meredith, Celtic art in 
all forms has struck that note most consistently. 

It is this profound infusion of Celticism and of the modern spirit 
into essentially decorative pictorial art that marks, to my mind, 
Burne-Jones’s true greatness. I hope nobody will suppose, therefore, 
that I intend these few words for anything like art criticism. They 
are nothing of the kind: they are a simple study in ethnical 
characteristics. But as such, I trust they may possess some small 
value which my ideas about art in itself could not possibly pretend 
to. Comparative psychology, comparative ethnography, has a claim 
of its own to be heard on these questions; what it says may be by no 
means the same as what art-criticism tells us; yet it may be true in 
its way for all that, just as the botanist’s description of a rose or a 
rare new shrub may be as true in its way as a florist’s or a flower- 
painter’s, Grant ALLEN. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


As business and pleasure become year by year more closely crowded 
into our lives, and as life itself becomes more full of excitement and 
events, the importance of rest and home comfort increases, and what 
were the superfluous luxuries of our ancestors become necessities to 
the overstrained nerves of the men and women of to-day. 

In our English climate, and with our English habits, so large a 
proportion of our lives is passed by artificial light, that the nature of 
that light becomes an all-important factor in matters of comfort and 
discomfort, rest and fatigue. 

The object of the present paper is to consider how far the new 
illuminant, electricity, can aid us in our hours of work, and conduc 
to the comfort and peace of our hours of rest and recreation. 

Frankly we must confess that most of the electric lighting we sec 
at present is not an aid to comfort and repose, and hinders instead of 
aiding conversation by its unsympathetic glare. 

The engineers have supplied the current to the house, and it 
becomes necessary to consider how to arrange, clothe and decorate 
the lamps so that the light from them may be a source of pleasure 
to us, and not of irritation. 

So far the artists have not kept pace with the engineers, and most 
of the pendants and electroliers found at present are singularly 
wanting in imagination and grace. They are far too heavy and 
clumsy for the light lamps that they support. The lines and curves 
are conventional and ungraceful, and the lamps are often so placed 
that they shed their light directly in our eyes, instead of reflecting 
it from the objects that should be illuminated by them. The shape of 
the lamps themselves should be considered and worked into the 
design, so that the whole may be harmonious, a quality in which the 
present models are deficient, electric lamps generally appearing as 
if they had been stuck or hung on as an after-thought. 

So far designers of electric light fittings are too much the slaves 
of precedent, derived from their experiences with gas, candles, oil, 
torches, and other relics of the past; forgetting that the shapes 
of the holders of all these lights are determined by the neces- 
sity of leaving a clear space above them, for the escape of hot and 
foul air, and also by the condition that they must be within reach of 
the taper or match used for lighting them. Not till they realize 
fully their freedom from these two limitations, will designers begin 
to appreciate properly the artistic possibilities of the new illuminant, 
and give us original designs of flying figures, birds, and carved 
cupids, delicate chain work, faintly tinted glass, and china powdered 
with flowers. 
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I do not here propose to give an exhaustive account of all the 
designs that I have in my mind’s eye. I shall only hope to indicate 
what Mr. George Meredith calls ‘‘the first tadpole wriggle of an idea” 
of the scientific use of the imagination required to produce good and 
artistic results. 

In London, halls and staircases are not, as a rule, inviting, and 
we have usually to consider not so much how to enhance their 
beauties, as how to conceal their defects. We generally find central 
pendants in them, but these are undoubtedly a mistake where the 
space is limited. Bright centre lights foreshorten distances, and 
enhance the feeling of narrowness, which cleverly arranged lamps, 
placed so us to brighten the sides and corners, should help to 
dissipate. 

At present the best models are to be found in old designs and in 
good copies of them; as for instance, an old church hand-pierced 
brass lamp, turned upside down. Cairene and Pompeian lamps are to 
be commended. In Arabian lamps the form of the carbon itself, 
shining through the coloured glass, looks like a luminous Arabic 
letter and is very effective. 

Modern heavy brass models of dragons, griffins, and dolphins, are 
to be especially recommended as electric lamp holders, as good and 
inexpensive designs are to be bought, but they should always be 
fixed with the lights hanging downwards, not crawling up the wall, 


like poor over-laden insects carrying luminous eggs. 


I would suggest that brackets, glasses, and pendants should never 
be finally decided upon until they have been seen lighted up in 
the places that they are intended to occupy; if they then do not 
look at home they should be at once discarded, however beautiful 
they may be themselves. Very highly ornamented fittings will 
often have a common appearance. Grace, simplicity, and beauty of 
form and colour should be sought before everything. Decorations 
should be the measure of the owner’s taste and imagination and not 
of his purse. 

Kach of the decorative lights should have a separate switch, and 
they need only be used when required. 

Outside the drawing-room door is a beautiful place for a decorative 
light. The “ dweller of the threshold” should be chosen with con- 
sideration and great care. 

The vestibule light need not always be kept burning. It should 
be turned on by the servant who answers the door, or connected 
after dark with the front door bell, so that when the bell is rung 
the light would be mechanically switched on. 

First impressions are important, and I once knew a dear old 
gentleman who told me that he “had quite given up calling on a 
lady because her butler never looked glad to see him.” I think he 
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would have been pleased at the cheerful greeting of light given by 
the house in instant respouse to his ring. 

An electric cigar-lighter should hang near the front door, which 
will save the daily hunt for matches onl consequent irritation of the 
master of the house and his friends. 

Electricity may also afford us protection at night, as an ingenious 
burglar alarm has been devised by which, from a controlling switch 
in the master’s bed-room, the whole passage, hall, and stairs can be 
illuminated, so that when the “ gentle burglar comes a-burgling’ 
light may be shed on his nefarious practices. 


b 


We owe to electricity the banishment of that faint and sickly 
odour of paraffin that haunts our staircases after the daily procession 
of the lamps to the drawing-room; and a probable, and certainly 
most desirable, development of electric power may arise in the use of 
mechanical ventilation, the fan of the ventilator being worked by 
the electric current. We may hope then to be spared that terrible 
odour of dinner, past or future, which so often distresses us, especially 
when mingled with the scent of cigars or cigarettes. 

The decorative lighting of our private boudoirs and sitting-rooms 
depends on whether they are work-rooms or play-rooms, or a happy 
eombination of both. 

If the mistress is a sternly domesticated woman, pendant reflected 
lights should be used, so as to leave the tables free for work when- 


ever she wishes to cut out Tommy’s pinafore or Mary’s frock. But 
I question greatly if she would not make a better mother to Tommy 
and Mary if she left the cutting out to the nurse, and spent the time 
thus gained in furnishing and training her mind, so that when the 
children are older and come to her for guidance, her judgment may 


have had some training, and she may possess some knowledge of her 
own, to help her in her delicate and difficult task. But all that, as 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling would say, “ belongs to another story.” 

In the sitting-rooms in which we live there should be two kinds 
of lights, a faint shaded light to read, talk, or think by, and 
brighter light to “ play by!” With a bright light meditation will 
not be fertile, and with a dim light play will not be vigorous. 

Brackets of white carton-pierre, are especially to be recommended 
for boudoir lights, the leaves bending over and the flowers made of 
pendant lamps shaded with soft white lace. 

Brackets are usually fixed one on each side of the fire-place, but 
this is a mistake, as the light then shines directly in the eyes of 

anyone sitting facing the fire, and on the back of any book or paper 
held by them. 

The small back downstairs room of a London house often serves 
as library, den, and smoking room for the master; and candidly it 
must be confessed that as a rule it is a dingy little hole. Drawing- 
room, boudoir, and bed-room are thought out with care, but anything 
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is considered good enough for the abode of the father of the family 
and its bread-winner. Indeed if it were not for his old leather arm 
chair, and his cherished pipes, he would probably rebel. One writer 
on the art of furnishing from “ attic to cellar’ advises “ Angelina ”’ 
to annex even this small room for herself, and her poor neglected 
“ Edwin ”’ is to write in the dining-room after the dinner is cleared 
away, and his smoking is to be kindly but firmly discouraged ! 

This little den, which is chiefly used after dark, can be much 
brightened with electric decoration. A pendant and a standard 
covered with red silk will give it a bright and cosy look when the 
master returns. 

A delightful nook for reading may be contrived with a high-backed 
chair, and an electric light placed behind the projecting ear, and so 
arranged mechanically that the angle can be altered at will. A 
funnel-shaped shade should be placed on this lamp so that the light 
may be focussed on the book held in the hand or propped upon a 
book-rest. The switch for this lamp should be placed on the chair 
itself, so that the light can be darkened or extinguished in case the 
reader may desire to meditate on what he has read, or take a refresh- 
ing little sleep that might be detected if the light were brighter. 

The newspaper and magazine table is always an important spot 
in our modern households, where the news and opinions of the hour 
are considered to be of such vital importance. A very convenient form 
can be made with a light three-shelved table, on which the daily 
papers and the magazines can be attractively displayed. 

Across the top of this table is a light wooden handle, and from 
this a shaded electric lamp can be suspended, so that it can be fixed 
at any angle. This table is so light that it can be lifted about and 
placed beside any seat, and the plug attached to the lamp fixed into 
the nearest socket. 

I believe that chairs and tables on the above lines would be an 
untold comfort to elderly gentlemen at their clubs. 

But after all it will most likely be found, that the master does not 
“quite fancy ” all the little arrangements made for his comfort and 
convenience. The best suggestion that I can make to women is to 
discover with discretion and sympathy, what their menkind do want, 
and then try to give it to them even if it involves the electrician 
coming several times to alter the fittings. 

It is difficult to decide beforehand exactly where we wish to have 
the standards and reading lamps placed. If real luxury and 
comfort is desired, a pair of electric wires should be placed along 
the skirting board round each of the sitting-rooms, and sockets 
should be fixed upon them, at intervals, so that any standard can be 
moved to any part of the room, and to facilitate this all the plugs 
and sockets in the house should be interchangeable. 

It is impossible to overestimate the daily comfort gained by 
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having electric lamps fixed in all the principal cupboards, linen and 
housemaids’ closets, wine and coal cellars, bath-rooms, &c. The 
working cost of these is not worth considering, owing to the short 
totai of hours that each burns in the year. 

It is very easy to economise when first the installation is put in, 
but it isa great mistake to do so, as the initial expense is small in 
comparison to the daily comfort of well-arranged and well-distributed 
lights, and eventually economy in the quantity of electricity used 
(which it must be remembered is paid for by meter) will result, from 
thus being able to light the particular corner of the room in which 
we wish to sit, instead of illuminating the whole room from the 
centre or walls on every occasion. 

In the drawing-room, I believe that whatever the illuminant 
used, the light of the future will be a reflected light. The room 
should be flooded with a warm soft radiance, and we should be 
unconscious of the source from which it proceeds: this can only be 
obtained by the use of reflected light, but when it is remembered 
that powerful electric lamps can be placed within a few inches of 
the most beautifully decorated ceilings without risk of injury to 
them, and their direct rays intercepted by silk, or any other semi- 
opaque substance, it will be seen at once what opportunities 
electricity affords for the effective illumination of our drawing- 
rooms. It makes it possible to use decorations on the ceilings which 


any combustion light would destroy in a few months. 


Light, like sympathy, should be unobtrusive to be pleasant, and 
soft reflected rays fall more kindly than direct light on tired eyes, 
and on the faces and figures of those who have passed the “half- 
way house of life.” 

Most of the light that we receive from the sun is reflected; and 
now that we have such a powerful illuminant as electricity, surely 
we might take some hints from Nature herself. : 

When the pictures are good, the decorative lighting of the room 
should be the reflection from them. The holders should be as simple 
as possible, and might look well if designed as part of the picture- 
frames, but the light should be hidden from the room side by 
silver-gilt or bronze reflectors. ; 

The smoke of oil lamps, candles, and gas is very destructive to 
paintings, so here we may point out a most invaluable economy, for 
which posterity will thank us. 

Cabinets filled with china should have electric lamps hidden 
within. Sévres and other old china gains enormously by this, as 
the electric light is the only illuminant, except the sun, by which it 
is possible to see and appreciate the dark blue of Crown-Derby and 
Worcester chinas. 

For drawing-room standards, very tall bronze storks or cranes 
holding the light down from their beaks, are convenient, as if 
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they are mounted on castors they can be moved about the room, near 
any chair; and beautiful designs of Venetian and other glass can be 
found that, with a little ingenuity, can be made into the most dainty 
and fairy-like electric lamp-holders. The silk shades should be 
chosen of the same tint as the glass itself; and designs that are 
broad at the base and narrow at the top should, for practical reasons, 
be preferred. 

If chandelier lighting is adopted, Venetian glass with different 
coloured silk shades, of the exact tints of the glass itself, are effec- 
tive. With cut-glass chandeliers the shades should not be all alike, 
but should be in different tones of the same colour. 

If there is a window guarded by heavy curtains that seem to need 
relief, a large ornamental glass bowl, vase, or bottle can be hung 
with the lamp inside it. Wonderfully little light is absorbed by 
these glasses if carefully chosen, and the rays will look like the 
imprisoned genie of the Arabian Nights, and will delight the imagina- 
tion as well as the eye. 

It is best to make a rough map of the rooms, with crosses for the 
lights, before the electrician arrives to take the order. 


Electrical firms have had to be patient for many a weary day, 


while the public were making up their minds whether to adopt the 
light or not ; and now it is the turn of the public to be patient, for the 
demand at present is greater than the skilled supply. But it is more 
satisfactory to have the installation put in by one of the first-rate 
firms who thoroughly understand their business, than to be in haste 
and put in cheaper and inferior work, as without care in the instal- 
ment electricity is apt to be a fickle illuminant. 

The electrician arrives with his note-book, and as a rule his bright 
intelligent looks readily gain sympathy. He knows the practical 
part of his work thoroughly well, and has the fire insurance rules by 
heart, and is entirely to be depended upon for all the scientific 
details of his business, but, of the requirements of a gentleman’s 
house, and of the best arrangement of light in a lady’s boudoir, 
he knows nothing. Still, we cannot refuse him our sympathy, 
for often the master and mistress send for him before they have 
previously discussed their requirements, and not only do they not 
know their own minds, but they do not even agree between them- 
selves as to what they want. 

The master generally wishes to get all the light possible, and the 
mistress to have the light as becoming and pleasant as possible. It 
is rather difficult to reconcile these two wishes; and after some 
discussion the master testily exclaims :— 

“ My dear, what is the use of going to all this expense if you will 
tie the light up in bags ?”’ 

The electrician during all this stands by, with ‘patient inatten- 
tion,” sucking his pencil, and only wishing that he could get his 
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orders, and go to the two or three other houses which his firm have 
directed him to visit before dinner time. 

When Tennyson wrote :— 

‘«The slumberous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl,” 
he described an ideally lighted bed-room. 

A pendant should not hang in front of a lady’s looking-glass, as 
she will see only the reflection of the lamp instead of her own hair. 
A pendant should hang on each side of the looking-glass, and 
should be arranged to draw up and down. 

Electricity solves the long-standing strugzle between conscience 
and inclination, as it enables us safely to read in bed. A hinged 
bracket lamp should project from the wall over the bed, and 
should be shaded with silk. This lamp should be provided with 
one of the new switches, which are made to rest in three posi- 
tions, viz., off, on, and an intermediate position, giving half light. 
This is invaluable in case of illness. 

The best decoration for a dining-room is a good dinner, and how 
to light it up artistically and comfortably is a problem that is rather 
difficult to solve. 

The dinner should be brightly illuminated. There should be no 
fierce reflection from the tablecloth and silver. Too dark red, lemon, 
and canary yellow should be avoided as shades. A fringe, however 
handsome, is not satisfactory. No ceiling light should be allowed to 
interfere with the charm of the light being concentrated on the 
dinner table, and it must always be remembered, that in the dining- 
room the dinner table is the first consideration. The rest of the 
room should be softly but not brightly lighted. A hanging pendant 
which will draw up and down is suitable for a quiet family meal, 
and makes a good centre for the extended table used for a dinner 
party. The ends of this larger table should be lighted by standards 
placed upon it. The wires from these standards pass through a small 
slit in the cloth and through a hole in the table to a socket in the 
floor. Old silver and china candlesticks can be well adapted for 
these standards. 

Though I feel sure that their lighting must have been most un- 
satisfactory, I delight in the descriptions of ancient banquets and 
feasts; the sparkle, glow, and colour must have been entrancing, and 
Dumas’ accounts of Fouquet’s and other fifteenth-century enter- 
tiinments enable us to realise the value of decorative accessories. 

By the artistic gourmet of both, dinner and conversation are 
enjoyed with far more relish by a bright though softened light, and 
the pleasing acidity of our modern good taikers is the better appre- 
ciated by our minds, when our bodies are comfortably seated and fed, 
and our senses attuned by harmonious surroundings. 

Atice M. Gorpon. 





CRITICS “OVER THE COALS.” 


On opening the Wor/d newspaper of December 17th, 1890, I turned 
directly (my custom always of a Tuesday morning) to the “ Gossip 
from Paris,” signed with the sufficiently transparent pseudonym of 
“Theoc.” This delicate observer and witty chronicler has no more 
admiring reader than I; but his letter of that date filled me with 
consternation. It dealt with the case of Becque v. Sarcey—the 
prosecution instituted by an able but disappointed playwright against 
the Jupiter-Optimus-Maximus of Parisian middle-class criticism. 
M. Henry Becque, now a young man of fifty or thereabouts, wrote a 
play called La Parisienne, which was produced five years ago at a 
minor theatre. It made no money but much sensation, and became 
the watchword of what may best be called the pessimistic school— 
the adepts of the Théatre Libre. Even the conventional critics, 
with Sarcey at their head, warmly praised its literary style, while 
condemning the philosophico-zsthetic system on which it was con- 
ceived and constructed. Presently the Théatrelibristes (if I may 
coin the term) raised the cry that it was the duty of the Comédie 
Francaise to add this masterpiece to its repertory. The opposite 
camp—let us call them for the nonce the conventionalists—echoed 
the cry; and, in the fulness of time, the Committee of the Rue 
tichelieu unwillingly opened its doors to the epoch-making work. 
Then did M. Sarcey turn and rend it. While still acknowledging 
its literary merits, he declared, in effect, that he had advocated its 
admission to the Théatre-Frangais in the malign certainty that it 
would fail, and that the Théatrelibristes would find themselves hoist 
with their own petard. He further averred that it was a “ four 
noir ’’—as who should say “‘a black frost’’—and that the public 
delivered its judgment in the case “par je ne sais quel empressement 
i passer devant le bureau de location sans s’y arréter.” Thereupon 
the infuriated author commenced an action against M. Sarcey, taking 
his stand on Article 1382 of the Civil Code :—*‘ Every act of man 
whatsoever that causes damage to another, obliges the one by whose 
fault the damage has been caused to make reparation.” As I 
write, that action is still pending. 

The particular merits of this individual case are not germane to 
my present purpose. What amazed and confounded me in Mr. 
Theodore Child’s account of the matter was that this artist-critic 
should assent to the general principle of submitting esthetic disputes 
to legal arbitrament, and coercing honest criticism (however mistaken) 
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by an appeal to an inept maxim of jurisprudence which, logically 
applied, would put an end, not to criticism alone, but to human life 
on this puny planet. The question of principle is of as much 
moment in England as in France. We have no Civil Code, it is 
true—thank heaven! I could almost say, if Article 1382 be a fair 
specimen of the Napoleonic wisdom—but we have a tricksy law of 
libel which may be, and has often been, grotesquely misapplied by 
stolid juries and judges jealous of the press. If M. Becque should 
succeed in obtaining his revenge upon M. Sarcey, the case will be a 
precedent not only for France but for England—in this sense, at 
any rate, that it will encourage disappointed piaywrights on our side 
of the Channel to go and do likewise. The intellectual vitality of 
the English stage being altogether lower than that of the French, 
we have not as yet such strongly-marked factions in our theatrical 
world as those which, in Paris, are pitted against each other. But 
I think there are signs of increasing vitality in this respect. We, 
too, are gradually grouping ourselves into conventionalists and 
progressists ; we, too, are beginning to find in the theatre a battle- 
ground for contending principles. We have had the Doll’s Hous: 
controversy; the Profligate controversy; the Beaw Austin controversy ; 
and we may look forward to other and intenser intellectual tussles 
of a like nature. Nothing could be more wholesome than this 
evolution of the theatrical world from sluggish homogeneity to vivid 
heterogeneity. It is the symptom of a far more genuine theatrical 
revival than that of ten or twelve years ago, which was due mainly 
to the vogue of one actor—Mr. Irving—and the charm of certain 
novel methods of decoration. But the possibility of such a revival 
depends, I venture to say, upon reasonable freedom of discussion. 
If we are to be terrorised out of our liberty of honest attack and 
earnest defence—if a British jury is to be acknowledged, not only by 
the British Constitution, but by citizens of the Republic of Art, as a 
competent arbiter in matters «sthetic—why then artistic life will no 
longer be worth living, and the drama may philosophically resign 
itself to conforming to the tastes of the greengrocer round the corner. 
I know that we cannot escape from the law of libel, which is not, 
perhaps, an unreasonable law when reasonably applied. My point 
is that any artist or would-be artist. who appeals to the law for 
protection against honest criticism, is a traitor to Art, which he in 
fact delivers over to the tender mercies of the Philistines, and should 
meet with a traitor’s doom—outlawry at the very mildest. 

I of course assume the honesty of the criticism. Where the 
critic allows personal malice (in the ordinary, not the legal, sense 
of the term) to warp his judgment, the case is entirely altered. 
But mere odium estheticum should not rank as malice. That is a 
perfectly legitimate, nay, a necessary emotion. The critic who is 
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not a good hater of what he believes to be false and vicious art is 
not a critic at all, but a mechanical reporter of artistic events. “ But 
odium cstheticum,” you say, “is only a pedantic term for what, in 
plain English, is called a strong prejudice.” Why, certainly ; and 
prejudice is an essential condition of competent criticism. We bring 
to the theatre certain tastes and convictions, inherited and acquired, 
which are all, so far as our momentary consciousness is concerned, the 
merest prejudices. For some of them, if we were put to it, we could 
account more or less rationally—that is to say, we could base them 
upon wide psychological laws and ultimate facts of experience. But 
these explanations, so far as they go (and that is no great way) are 
almost always retrospective. We conceive a prejudice in favour of 
Titian’s colour, or Milton’s rhythms, or Meilhac’s wit, or Miss 
Rehan’s diction ; and we try to justify and propagate that prejudice 
by bringing it into harmony with general laws—which, in their 
turn, are little more than systematised prejudices. All our standards, 
in fact (at any rate at the moment of our applying them), are so 
many prejudices. Critical honesty consists, not in being free from 
prejudice, but in giving our artistic prejudices free play, and keep- 
ing them sedulously apart from our personal friendships and ani- 
mosities. Iam far from denying the necessity for an occasional, if 
not rather an incessant, revision of our prejudices, and the lopping 
off of dead predispositions to make room for new and vital growths. 
The critic who neglects this duty is a bad critic, no doubt. To 
artists he is a thorn in the flesh; and if he has blundered into a 
position of authority, he may constitute a serious danger to Art. 
His contemporaries have a perfect right to refute and ridicule him; 
posterity will reward him with derision or oblivion. But to hale 
him before the civil judgment-seat is to remedy a temporary evil 
(for, after all, the worst of critics is not immortal) by establish- 
ing a permanent abuse. Much better assassinate him and have done 
with it—mash up his criticisms into their congenial pulp and pour 
them down his throat. Ido not advocate this course, which would 
certainly be high-handed ; but at least it would be an acknowledg- 
ment of the great principle that Art is a law unto herself, and 
recognises no external jurisdiction. 

Pray observe that Mr. Child admits M. Sarcey’s honesty. ‘“ He 
adores the theatre,” says Mr. Child; “ he judges with pleasure, he 
laughs heartily, scoffs heartily, feels and narrates his impressions like 
a bourgeois that he is, closed to all truly artistic emotions, and to all 
delicate appreciations. Being a gross bourgeois, he enjoys the esteem 
of the gross bourgeois. . . . It is undeniable that Sarcey’s feuilleton 
directs the appetites of a hundred thousand Parisian theatre-goers— 
enough to make the success or failure of any piece. Now this is 
precisely the phenomenon against which M. Becque protests. .. . 
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After all, there is no reason why M. Sarcey should be allowed to 
continue his abusive tyranny over the theatre-going public to the 
prejudice of the authors, simply because he has been writing heavy 
and conscientious feuilletons for the past twenty-five years ; and there 
is no reason why, if it can be proved—and nothing is easier—that 
M. Sarcey is obstructive to and disrespectful of art, the ponderous 
critic should not be called over the coals before the civil tribunal and 
reminded of his noxiousness.” Believe me, Mr. Child, there is a 
very good reason indeed why Sarcey should not thus be “ called 
over the coals’’; and the reason is that the same coals could and 
would be as readily applied to the sensitive epidermis of the most 
alert and advanced critic, as to the leathery hide of the stupidest and 
most retrograde. The law, as such, can take no cognizance of artistic 
merits and defects. It can only estimate (under Article 1382) the 
diminution of pecuniary value caused by an unfavourable criticism. 
Now the potential pecuniary value of the most puerile vaudeville 
or operetta is just as great as that of La Parisienne—its actual 
pecuniary value is probably very much greater, simply because 
Sarcey praises it. The vulgar vaudevillist, then, has the same right 
to proceed against a critic whosays his wares are trash as M. Becque has 
to proceed against M. Sarcey ; and if once you establish and advertise 
that right, be sure that the vulgar vaudevillist will be much more 
eager than the dramatist of genius to avail himself of it. Small 
talents are irritable, great talents are philosophical. The small talent 
knows that it may be crushed, the great talent knows that Sarcey 
may endure for a day but that literature is immortal. Only a 
fortnight after Mr. Child wrote the lines above quoted, he spoke of 
some of Sarcey’s favourite vaudevilles as “ the basest and most 
vomitive rubbish.’ I have no doubt that this criticism was perfectly 
just; but how does it square with Article 1382? It is evident that 
such an utterance tends to “ cause damage” to the owners of the 
rubbish ; and if Mr. Child imagines that the Civil Tribunal has the 
power or the will to draw any distinction between La Parisienne 
and Ferdinand le Noceur, I fear he may one day find himself expen- 
sively in error. Most probably, indeed, the court would draw a 
half-conscious distinction in favour of Ferdinand le Noceur ; for law 
is but the most formal expression of ‘public opinion, and “ public 
opinion’’ on art is only another term for vulgar obtuseness of per- 
ception. Law, in short, is officially devoid of wsthetic sense ; and if 
those who adminster it do not entirely succeed in holding their esthetic 
sense in abeyance, it will almost always predispose them in favour of 
pretentiousness and vulgarity. 

A feud almost precisely analogous to the Becque -Sarcey 
squabble is at present enlivening the theatrical world of London. 
We too, in our humble way, have our progressive, our literary, 
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drama ; and we have our English Sarcey —need I name Mr. Clement 
Scott ?—carrying on a vigorous, conscientious campaign against it. 
We have even, in Mr. Sydney Grundy, a progressist champion who 
has gone forth, like M. Becque, to do battle with the Goliath of 
newspaper criticism. The chief difference between the two cases is 
that as yet, [ am happy to say, there is no talk of transferring the 
seat of war from the literary to the legal arena. 

Our English Sarcey, like his French colleague, is paying the 
penalty, not of any special fault of his own, but rather of the ex- 
orbitant influence he has acquired. He is vicariously expiating the 
stupidity of his readers. Every one admits—Mr. Grundy no less 
than the rest of us—that Mr. Scott is a vigorous, conscientious, 
courageous critic. He loves the theatre; he has done it, and on the 
whole is still doing it, inestimable service. Though not, like M. 
Sarcey, a man of wide literary culture, he has had such immense 
experience of the stage that, in his own particular sphere, he may 
be reckoned erudite. There is no more competent critic of acting, 
or of the everyday drama ; and if, in his attitude towards progressive, 
unconventional, literary plays, he is a trifle “milieu de siécle,”’ has 
he nota right tohis honest opinion? Most of his colleagues are quite 
as reactionary as he; yet no one denounces them as “ the curse of the 
British Drama.”’ Why, then, is Mr. Scott singled out for this bad emi- 
nence ? Inthe last analysis, because of his merits rather than his defects. 
His marvellous copiousness of utterance and energy of rhetoric, his 
enthusiasm, the very intensity of his prejudices and caprices, have 
earned for him a unique ascendency over the minds of his readers— 
and as his readers are the myriads who make “the largest circula- 
tion,” it follows that every word he utters is of magic potency. In 
ten minutes of that witching time of night between the last word of 
the play and the first clank of the press, Mr. Scott can found a 
manager’s fortune, treble an actor’s reputation, make a play worth 
its weight in ten-pound notes or valueless as the paper it is written 
upon. An angel from heaven could not exercise a power so gigantic 
without incurring criticism and awakening resentment. It is no 
less just than natural that men who find their material interests en- 
dangered or their artistic convictions outraged by so emphatic and 
authoritative a critic, should now and then feel moved to retort 
upon him, and that roundly. Who deals hard knocks—and Mr. 
Scott is no sparing hitter—must expect hard knocks in return. You 
cannot enjoy, at one and the same time, the advantages of eminence 
and of obscurity, of power and of irresponsibility. Mr. Scott is 
bound to accept censure and counter-criticism as “all in the day’s 
work,” inseparable drawbacks of his position. He has every right 
to repel, by all means at his command, such an attack as Mr. 
Grundy’s, but not to complain of, or to wonder at it. But if Mr. 
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Grundy or anyone else were to attempt by legal process to silence 
or terrorize Mr. Scott, the merits of the case would be entirely altered. 
However just your quarrel, you have no right to make use of dispro- 
portionate and wantonly destructive weapons. Calling in the law of 
libel to decide an «xsthetic dispute is like throwing a dynamite bomb 
into the Palace of Art. You may gratify your personal resentment 
and annihilate your individual foe; but you will do incalculable and 
irreparable damage to your whole craft and fellowship. I think we 
critics ought to band together in a Mutual Insurance Company 
against misapplications of the law of libel. If M. Sarcey should be 
successfully “called over the coals,” there is no saying who may be 
the next martyr. Though personally the meckest and mildest of 
critics, I should feel myself, in imagination, frizzling on the grid- 
iron, not of Saint Lawrence, but of Saint Francisque, at every word 
I wrote. For it is certain that we cannot say “ Mr. Blank has not 
done himself justice in his new play,” or “ Miss Dash did not seem 
quite at home in her part,” without bringing ourselves technically 
within the scope of Lord Campbell’s Act or of Article 1382. 

“This is all very well,” I hear M. Becque and his fellow-sufferers 
exclaiming, ‘“‘but you forget that, though the drama be immortal, 
the individual dramatist is mortal, and may be, to all intents and 
purposes, snuffed out by an article. You are careful of the type, it 
seems, but careless of the single life. If an earnest playwright 
finds the labour of months annihilated, and his prospects ruined 
for years, at one wanton stroke of M. Sarcey’s bludgeon or Mr. 
Scott’s flail, shall he not seek to vindicate himself by all lawful 
means, even, if necessary, by an appeal to Article 1882?” I admit 
the plausibility of this argument, but I maintain, none the less, that 
the individual citizen of the Republic of Art is bound to sacrifice 
his personal resentments, and even his personal rights, for the 
general welfare of the body politic. The strong arm of the law, as 
I have tried to show, will serve the blockhead and the charlatan 
quite as effectually as the man of genius. Once set the fashion of 
appealing to it, and criticism will become impossible; for every 
bungler will have and exercise the right to claim damages for every 
word that tends to diminish the market value of his paltry mer- 
chandise. At the same time itis certain that the practical defence- 
lessness of dramatic authors, as against ‘irresponsible indolent 
reviewers,” is an evil, and a galling one. In nine cases out of ten, 
the playwright has no opportunity of setting himself right with the 
public by controverting the misconceptions, or correcting the mis- 
representations, of his critics; and even if he have authority and 
influence enough to claim and obtain a hearing, he is chary of 
doing so, for he knows that the critic will have the last word, 
and is likely, moreover, to cherish a long resentment against the 
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audacious individual who has impugned his infallibility. This state 
of things is irrational and barbarous. It belongs to the decadent 
system of oracular anonymity in journalism, and is a survival from 
the period when the drama was not of sufficient public interest to 
claim more than formal notice at the hands of the press. It is high 
time editors should recognise that they do not pay their critics to be 
infallible ; that a dramatic author has a positive right to lodge a reason- 
able and courteous protest against a criticism which he conceives 
to be mistaken ; and that such a protest is likely to be, to the bulk of 
his readers, one of the most interesting items in his correspondence 
columns. As for the critic, he should feel flattered rather than 
aggrieved. There is nothing baser or more senseless than the cry 
which is always raised when an author dares to defend his handiwork : 
“He is seeking a gratuitous advertisement!” Is he to sit down 
tamely under what he holds to be misapprehension because he cannot 
defend his play without drawing a certain amount of attention to it? 
Are his critics men of such superhuman delicacy of soul that they 
would endure any extremity of injustice to their artistic reputatiox 
rather than utter a word which might tend to the furtherance of 
their pecuniary interests? Iam convinced, in fine, that critics and 
authors alike would benefit in every way if free discussion were not 
only possible but customary. As editors in general are probably too 
conservative to open their columns yet awhile to such «esthetic con- 
troversies, it might pay some weekly paper specially to dedicate a por- 
tion of its space to the protests of dramatists and the rejoinders of 
critics. Some such safety-valve is urgently needed. Lut, after all, 
an author’s best retort upon his critics is the production of other plays 
to which even they shall be forced to do homage. M. Becque has as 
yet neglected to make, or even to attempt, this retort upon M. Sarcey ; 
whence one cannot but suspect a certain barrenness in his endow- 
ment. It is not the strong man, the Meilhac, the Dumas, or the 
Ibsen, who fusses, like a hen with one chick, over a single unap- 
preciated play. 
Wit11AM ARCHER. 


(1) ‘* Mr. Irving,’’ says a theatrical paper of the very day on which I write (January 
18, 1891), ‘‘did a foolish thing when he wrote to a ‘morning paper,’ to complain of 
certain derogatory remarks respecting the fortunes of Lavenswood. Actors should 
never ‘write to the papers.’ If they complain of a gentle slap it’s odds they will get 
a furious kick.” 
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Tue chief advantage that would result from the establishment of 
Socialism is, undoubtedly, the fact that Socialism would relieve us 
from that sordid necessity of living for others which, in the present 
condition of things, presses so hardly upon almost everybody. In 


fact, scarcely anyone at all escapes. 

Now and then, in the course of the century, a great man of 
science, like Darwin; a great poet, like Keats; a fine critical spirit, 
like M. Renan; a supreme artist, like Flaubert, has been able to 
isolate himself, to keep himself out of reach of the clamorous claims 
of others, to stand “ under the shelter of the wall,’’ as Plato puts it, 
and so to realise the perfection of whut was in him, to his own 
incomparable gain, and to the incomparable and lasting gain of the 
whole world. These, however, are exceptions. The majority of 
people spoil their lives by an unhealthy and exaggerated altruism— 
are forced, indeed, so to spoil them. They find themselves surrounded 
by hideous poverty, by hideous ugliness, by hideous starvation. It 
is inevitable that they should be strongly moved by all this. The 
emotions of man are stirred more quickly than man’s intelligence ; 
and, as I pointed out some time ago in an article on the function of 
criticism, it is much more easy to have sympathy with suffering than 
it is to have sympathy with thought. Accordingly, with admirable 
though misdirected intentions, they very seriously and very senti- 
mentally set themselves to the task of remedying the evils that they 
see. But their remedies do not cure the disease: they merely 
prolong it. Indeed, their remedies are part of the disease. 

They try to solve the problem of poverty, for instance, by keeping 
the poor alive ; or, in the case of a very advanced school, by amusing 
the poor. 

But this is not a solution: it is an aggravation of the difficulty. 
The proper aim is to try and reconstruct society on such a basis that 
poverty will be impossibic. And the altruistic virtues have really 
prevented the carrying out of this aim. Just as the worst slave- 
owners were those who were kind to their slaves, and so prevented 
the horror of the system being realised by those who suffered from 
it, and understood by those who contemplated it, so, in the present 
state of things in England, the people who do most harm are the 
people who try to do most good; and at last we have had the spec- 
tacle of men who have really studied the problem and know the 
life—educated men who live in the East-end— coming forward and 
imploring the community to restrain its altruistic impulses of 
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charity, benevolence, and the like. They do so on the ground that 
such charity degrades and demoralizes. They are perfectly right. 
Charity creates a multitude of sins. 

There is also this to be said. It is immoral to use private pro- 
perty in order to alleviate the horrible evils that result from the 
institution of private property. It is both immoral and unfair. 

Under Socialism all this will, of course, be altered. There will be 
no people living in fetid dens and fetid rags, and bringing up 
unhealthy, hunger-pinched children in the midst of impossible and 
absolutely repulsive surroundings. The security of society will not 
depend, as it does now, on the state of the weather. If a frost 
comes we shall not have a hundred thousand men out of work, 
tramping about the streets in a state of disgusting misery, or whining 
to their neighbours for alms, or crowding round the doors of loath- 
some shelters to try and secure a hunch of bread and a night’s 
unclean lodging. Each member of the society will share in the 
general prosperity and happiness of the society, and if a frost comes 
no one will practically be anything the worse. 

Upon the other hand, Socialism itself will be of value simply because 
it will lead to Individualism. 

Socialism, Communism, or whatever one chooses to call it, by 
converting private property into public wealth, and substituting co- 
operation for competition, will restore society to its proper condition 
of a thoroughly healthy organism, and insure the material well- 
being of each member of the community. It will, in fact, give Life 
its proper basis and its proper environment. But for the full develop- 
ment of Life to its highest mode of perfection, something more is 
needed. What is needed is Individualism. If the Socialism is 
Authoritarian ; if there are Governments armed with economic power 
as they are now with political power ; if, in a word, we are to have 
Industrial Tyrannies, then the last state of man will be worse than 
the first. At present, in consequence of the existence of private 
property, a great many people are enabled to develop a certain very 
limited amount of Individualism. They are either under no necessity 
to work for their living, or are enabled to choose the sphere of 
activity that is really congenial to them, and gives them pleasure. 
These are the poets, the philosophers, the men of science, the men of 
culture—in a word, the real men, the men who have realised them- 
selves, and in whom all Humanity gains a partial realisation. Upon 
the other hand, there are a great many people who, having no private 
property of their own, and being always on the brink of sheer star- 
vation, are compelled to do the work of beasts of burden, to do work 
that is quite uncongenial to them, and to which they are forced by 
the peremptory, unreasonable, degrading Tyranny of want. These 
are the poor, and amongst them there is no grace of manner, or 
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charm of speech, or civilization, or culture, or refinement in pleasures, 
or joy of life. From their collective force Humanity gains much in 
material prosperity. But it is only the material result that it gains, 
and the man who is poor is in himself absolutely of no importance. 
He is merely the infinitesimal atom of a force that, so far from 
regarding him, crushes him: indeed, prefers him crushed, as in that 
case he is far more obedient. 

Of course, it might be said that the Individualism generated 
under conditions of private property is not always, or even as a rule, 
of a fine or wonderful type, and that the poor, if they have not cul- 
ture and charm, have still many virtues. Both these statements 
would be quite true. The possession of private property is very often 
extremely demoralising, and that is, of course, one of the reasons 
why Socialism wants to get rid of the institution. In fact, property 
is really a nuisance. Some years ago people went about the country 
saying that property has duties. They said it so often and so tedi- 
ously that, at last, the church has begun to say it. One hears it 
now from every pulpit. It is perfectly true. Property not merely 
has duties, but has so many duties that its possession to any large 
extent is a bore. It involves endless claims upon one, endless 
attention to business, endless bother. If property had simply 
pleasures, we could stand it; but its duties make it unbearable. 
In the interest of the rich we must get rid of it. The virtues of 
the poor may be readily admitted, and are much to be regretted. 
We are often told that the poor are grateful for charity. Some of 
them are, no doubt, but the best amongst the poor are never grateful. 
They are ungrateful, discontented, disobedient, and rebellious. 
They are quite right to be so. Charity they feel to be a ridiculously 
inadequate mode of partial restitution, or a sentimental dole, usually 
accompanied by some impertinent attempt on the part of the senti- 
mentalist to tyrannize over their private lives. Why should they 
be grateful for the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table ? 
They should be seated at the board, and are beginning to know 
it. As for being discontented, a man who would not be discon- 
tented with such surroundings and such a low mode of life would 
be a perfect brute. Disobedience, in the eyes of any one who has 
read history, is man’s original virtue. - It is through disobedience 
that progress has been made, through disobedience and through 
rebellion. Sometimes the poor are praised for being thrifty. But 
to recommend thrift to the poor is both grotesque and insulting. It 
is like advising a man who is starving to eat less. For a town or 
country labourer to practise thrift would be absolutely immoral. 
Man should not be ready to show that he can live like a badly-fed 
animal. He should decline to live like that, and should either steal 
or go on the rates, which is considered by many to be a form of 
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stealing. As for begging, it is safer to beg than to take, but it is 
finer to take than to beg. No: a poor man who is ungrateful, 
unthrifty, discontented, and rebellious is probably a real personality, 
and has much in him. He is at any rate a healthy protest. As 
for the virtuous poor, one can pity them, of course, but one cannot 
possibly admire them. They have made private terms with the 
enemy, and sold their birthright for very bad pottage. They must 
also be extraordinarily stupid. I can quite understand a man accept- 
ing laws that protect private property, and admit of its accumula- 
tion, as long as he himself is able under those conditions to realise 
some form of beautiful and intellectual life. But it is almost 
incredible to me how a man whose life is marred and made hideous 
by such laws can possibly acquiesce in their continuance. 

However, the explanation is not really difficult to find. It is 
simply this. Misery and poverty are so absolutely degrading, and 
exercise such a paralysing effect over the nature of men, that no 
class is ever really conscious of its own suffering. They have to be 
told of it by other people, and they often entirely disbelieve them. 
What is said by great employers of labour against agitators is un- 
questionably true. Agitators are a set of interfering, meddling 
people, who come down to some perfectly contented class of the com- 
munity, and sow the seeds of discontent amongst them. That is the 
reason why agitators are so absolutely necessary. Without them, in 
our incomplete state, there would be no advance towards civilization. 
Slavery was put down in America, not in consequence of any action 
on the part of the slaves, or even any express desire on their part 
that they should be free. It was put down entirely through the 
grossly illegal conduct of certain agitators in Boston and eleow here, 
who were not slaves themselves, nor owners of slaves, nor had any- 
thing to do with the question really. It was, undoubtedly, the 
Abolitioniste who set the torch alight, who began the whole thing. 
And it is curious to note that from the dine es themselves they 
received, not merely very little assistance, but hardly any sympathy 
even; and when at the close of the war the slaves found themselves 
free, found themselves indeed so absolutely free that they were free 
to starve, many of them bitterly regretted the new state of things. 
To the thinker, the most tragic fact in the whole of the French 
Revolution is not that Marie Antoinette was killed for being a queen, 
but that the starved peasant of the Vendee voluntarily went out to 
die for the hideous cause of feudalism. 

It is clear, then, that no Authoritarian Socialism will do. For while 
under the present system a very large number of people can lead lives 
of a certain amount of freedom and expression and happiness, under 
an industrial-barrack system, or a system of economic tyranny, 
nobody would be able to have any such freedom at all. It is to be 
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regretted that a portion of our community should be practically in 
slavery, but to propose to solve the problem by enslaving the entire 
community is childish. Every man must be left quite free to choose 
his own work. No form of compulsion must be exercised over him. 
If there is, his work will not be good for him, will not be good in 
itself, and will not be good for others. And by work I simply mean 
activity of any kind. 

I hardly think that any Socialist, nowadays, would seriously pro- 
pose that an inspector should call every morning at each house to see 
that each citizen rose up and did manual labour for eight hours. 
Humanity has got beyond that stage, and reserves such a form of 
life for the people whom, in a very arbitrary manner, it chooses to 
call criminals. But I confess that many of the socialistic views that 
I have come across seem to me to be tainted with ideas of authority, 
if not of actual compulsion. Of course authority and compulsion 
are out of the question. All association must be quite voluntary. 
It is only in voluntary associations that man is fine. 

But it may be asked how Individualism, which is now more or less 
dependent on the existence of private property for its development, 
will benefit by the abolition of such private property. The answer 
is very simple. It is true that, under existing conditions, a few men 
who have had private means of their own, such as Byron, Shelley, 
Browning, Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, and others, have been able to 
realise their personality more or less completely. Not one of these 
men ever did a single day’s work for hire. They were relieved from 
poverty. They had an immense advantage. The question is whether 
it would be for the good of Individualism that such an advantage 
should be taken away. Let us suppose that it is taken away. 
What happens then to Individualism? How will it benefit ? 

It will benefit in this way. Under the new conditions Individual- 
ism will be far freer, far finer, and far more intensified than it is 
now. I am not talking of the great imaginatively-realised indi- 
vidualism of such poets as I have mentioned, but of the great actual 
Individualism latent and potential in mankind generally. For the 
recognition of private property has really harmed Individualism, and 
obscured it, by confusing a man with what he possesses. It has led 
Individualism entirely astray. It has made gain not growth its aim. 
So that man thought that the important thing was to have, and did 
not know that the important thing is to be. The true perfection of 
man lies, not in what man has, but in what man is. Private pro- 
perty has crushed true Individualism, and set up an Individualism 
that is false. It has debarred one part of the community from being 
individual by starving them. It has debarred the other part of the 
community from being individual by putting them on the wrong 
road, and encumbering them. Indeed, so completely has man’s per- 
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sonality been absorbed by his possessions that the English law has 
always treated offences against a man’s property with far more 
severity than offences against his person, and property is still the 
test of complete citizenship. The industry necessary for the making 
money is also very demoralising. In a community like ours, where 
property confers immense distinction, social position, honour, respect, 
titles, and other pleasant things of the kind, man, being naturally 
umbitious, makes it his aim to accumulate this property, and goes 
on wearily and tediously accumulating it long after he has got far 
more than he wants, or can use, or enjoy, or perhaps even know of. 
Man will kill himself by over-work in order to secure property, and 
really, considering the enormous advantages that property brings, 
one is hardly surprised. One’s regret is that society should be 
constructed on such a basis that man has been forced into a groove 
in which he cannot freely develop what is wonderful, and fascinating, 
and delightful in him—in which, in fact, he misses the true pleasure 
and joy of living. He is also, under existing conditions, very 
insecure. An enormously wealthy merchant may be—often is—at 
every moment of his life at the mercy of things that are not under 
his control. If the wind blows an extra point or so, or the weather 
suddenly changes, or some trivial thing happens, his ship may go 
down, his speculations may go wrong, and he finds himself a poor 
man, with his social position quite gone. Now, nothing should be 
able to harm a man except himself. Nothing should be able to rob a 
man at all. What «a man really has, is what is in him. What is 
outside of him should be a matter of no importance. 

With the abolition of private property, then, we shall have true 
beautiful, healthy Individualism. Nobody will waste his life in 
accumulating things, and the symbols for things. One will live. To 
live is the rarest thing in the world. Most people exist, that 
is all. 

It is a question whether we have ever seen the full expression of a 
personality, except on the imaginative plane of art. In action, 
we never have. Czsar, says Mommsen, was the complete and perfect 
man. But how tragically insecure was Ceasar! Wherever there 
is a man who exercises authority, there is a man who resists 
authority. Casar was very perfect, but his perfection travelled by 
too dangerous a road. Marcus Aurelius was the perfect man, says 
Renan. Yes; the great emperor was a perfect man. But how in- 
tolerable were the endless claims upon him! He staggered under the 
burden of the empire. He was conscious how inadequate one man was 
to bear the weight of that Titan and too vastorb. What I mean by a 
perfect man is one who develops under perfect conditions; one who 
is not wounded, or worried, or maimed, or in danger. Most person- 
alities have been obliged to be rebels. Half their strength has been 
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wasted in friction. Byron’s personality, for instance, was terribly 
wasted in its battle with the stupidity, and hypocrisy, and Philis- 
tinism of the English. Such battles do not always intensify strength : 
they often exaggerate weakness. Byron was never able to give 
us what he might have givenus. Shelley escaped better. Like Byron, 
he got out of England as soon as possible. But he was not so well 
known. If the English had had any idea of what a great poet 
he really was, they would have fallen on him with tooth and nail, 
and made his life as unbearable to him as they possibly could. But 
he was not a remarkable figure in society, and consequently he 
escaped, to a certain degree. Still, even in Shelley the note of 
rebellion is sometimes too strong. The note of the perfect person- 
ality is not rebellion, but peace. 

It will be a marvellous thing—the true personality of man— 
when we see it. It will grow naturally and simply, flower-like, or 
as a tree grows. It will not be at discord. It will never argue or 
dispute. It will not prove things. It will know everything. And 
yet it will not busy itself about knowledge. It will have wisdom. 
Its value will not be measured by material things. It will have 
nothing. And yet it will have everything, and whatever one takes 
from it, it will still have, so rich will it be. It will not be always 
meddling with others, or asking them to be like itself. It will love 
them because they will be different. And yet while it will not 
meddle with others it will help all, as a beautiful thing helps us, by 
being what it is. The personality of man will be very wonderful. 
It will be as wonderful as the personality of a child. 

In its development it will be assisted by Christianity, if men desire 
that; but if men do not desire that, it will develop none the 
less surely. For it will not worry itself about the past, nor care 
whether things happened or did not happen. Nor will it admit any 
laws but its own laws; nor any authority but its own authority. 
Yet it will love those who sought to intensify it, and speak often of 
them. And of these Christ was one. 

“Know Thyself” was written over the portal of the antique 
world. Over the portal of the new world, “ Be thyself” shall be 
written. And the message of Christ to man was simply “Be 
thyself.” That is the secret of Christ. 

When Jesus talks about the poor he simply means personalities, 
just as when he talks about the rich he simply means people who have 
not developed their personalities, Jesus moved in a community that 
allowed the accumulation of private property just as ours does, 
and the gospel that he preached was not that in such a community 
it is an advantage for a man to live on scanty, unwholesome food, to 
wear ragged, unwholesome clothes, to sleep in horrid, unwhole- 
some dwellings, and a disadvantage for a man to live under healthy, 
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pleasant, and decent conditions. Such a view would have been 
wrong there and then, and would of course be still more wrong now 
and in England ; for as man moves northwards the material necessities 
of life become of more vital importance, and our society is infinitely 
more complex, and displays far greater extremes of luxury and 
pauperism than any society of the antique world. What Jesus 
meant, was this. Ile said to man, ‘“ You have a wonderful person- 
ality. Develop it. Be yourself. Don’t imagine that your perfec- 
tion lies in accumulating or possessing external things. Your 
perfection is inside of you. If only you could realise that, you 
would not want to be rich. Ordinary riches can be stolen from a 
man. Real riches cannot. In the treasury-house of your soul, there 
are infinitely precious things, that may not be taken from you. And 
so, try to so shape your life that external things will not harm you. 
And try also to get rid of personal property. It involves sordid pre- 
occupation, endless industry, continual wrong. Personal property 
hinders Individualism at every step.” It is to be noted that Jesus 
never says that impoverished people are necessarily good, or wealthy 
people necessarily bad. That would not have been true. Wealthy 
people are, as a class, better than impoverished people, more moral, 
more intellectual, more well-behaved. There is only one class in 
the community that thinks more about money than the rich, and that 
is the poor. The poor can think of nothing else. That is the 
misery of being poor. What Jesus does say is that man reaches his 
perfection, not through what he has, not even through what he does, 
but entirely through what he is. And so the wealthy young man 
who comes to Jesus is represented as a thoroughly good citizen, who 
has broken none of the laws of his state, none of the commandments 
of his religion. He is quite respectable, in the ordinary sense of that 
extraordinary word. Jesus says to him, ‘‘ Youshould give up private 
property. It hinders you from realising your perfection. It isa drag 
upon you. Itisaburden. Your personality does not need it. It is 
within you, and not outside of you, that you will find what you really 
are, and what you really want.” To his own friends he saysthe same 
thing. He tells them to be themselves, and not to be always worrying 
about other things. What do other things matter? Man is complete 
in himself. When they go into the world, the world will disagree 
with them. That is inevitable. The world hates Individualism. 
But this is not to trouble them. They are to be calm and self- 
centred. Ifa man takes their cloak, they are to give him their 
coat, just to show that material things are of no importance. If 
people abuse them, they are not to answer back. What does it 
signify? The things people say of a man do not altera man. He 
iswhat he is. Public opinion is of no value whatsoever. Even if 
people employ actual violence, they are not to be violent in turn. 
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That would be to fall to the same low level. After all, even in prison, 
a man can be quite free. His soul can be free. His personality 
can be untroubled. He can be at peace. And, above all things, 
they are not to interfere with other people or judge them in any 
way. Personality is a very mysterious -thing. A man cannot 
always be estimated by what he does. He may keep the law, and 
yet be worthless. He may break the law, and yet be fine. He may 
be bad, without ever doing anything bad. He may commit a sin 
against society, and yet realise through that sin his true perfection. 

There was a woman who was taken in adultery. We are not told 
the history of her love, but that love must Lave been very great ; 
for Jesus said that her sins were forgiven her, not because she 
repented, but because her love was so intense and wonderful. Later 
on, a short time before his death, as he sat at a feast, the woman 
came in and poured costly perfumes on his hair. His friends tried 
to interfere with her, and said that it was an extravagance, and that 
the money that the perfume cost should have been expended on 
charitable relief of people in want, or something of that kind. Jesus 
did not accept that view. He pointed out that the material needs 
of Man were great and very permanent, but that the spiritual needs 
of Man were greater still, and that in one divine moment, and by 
selecting its own mode of expression, a personality might make 
itself perfect. The world worships the woman, even now, as a 
saint. 

Yes; there are suggestive things in Individualism. Socialism 
annihilates family life, for instance. With the abolition of private 
property, marriage in its present form must disappear. This is part 
of the programme. Individualism accepts this and makes it fine. 
It converts the abolition of legal restraint into a form of freedom 
that will help the full development of personality, and make the 
love of man and woman more wonderful, more beautiful, and more 
ennobling. Jesus knew this. He rejected the claims of family 
life, although they existed in his day and community in a very 
marked form. ‘“ Whois my mother? Who are my brothers?” he 
said, when he was told that they wished to speak to him. When 
one of his followers asked leave to go and bury his father, “ Let 
the dead bury the dead,’ was his terrible answer. He would allow 
no claim whatsoever to be made on personality. 

And so he who would lead a Christ-like life is he who is perfectly 
and absolutely himself. He may be a great poet, or a great man of 
science ; or a young student at a University, or one who watches 
sheep upon a moor; ora maker of dramas, like Shakespeare, or a 
thinker about God, like Spinoza; or a child who plays in a garden, 
or a fisherman who throws his nets into the sea. It does not matter 
what he is, as long as he realises the perfection of the soul that is 
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within him. All imitation in morals and in life is wrong. Through 
the streets of Jerusalem at the present day crawls one who is mad 
and carries a wooden cross on his shoulders. He is a symbol of the 
lives that are marred by imitation. Father Damien was Christ-like 
when he went out to live with the lepers, because in such service he 
realised fully what was best in him. Lut he was not more Christ-like 
than Wagner, when he realised his soul in music; or than Shelley, 
when he realised his soul in song. ‘There is no one type for man. 
There are as many perfections as there are imperfect men. And 
while to the claims of charity a man may yield and yet be free, to 
the claims of conformity no man may yield and remain free at all. 

Individualism, then, is what through Nocialism we are to attain 
to. Asa natural result the State must give up all idea of govern- 
ment. It must give it up because, as a wise man once said many 
centuries before Christ, there is such a thing as leaving mankind alone; 
there is no such thing as governing mankind. A// modes of’ govern- 
ment are failures. Despotism is unjust to everybody, including the 
despot, who was probably made for better things. Oligarchies are 
unjust to the many, and ochlocracies are unjust to the few. High 
hopes were once formed of democracy ; but democracy means simply 
the bludgeoning of the people by the people for the people. It has 
been found out. I must say that it was high time, for all authority 
is quite degrading. It degrades those who exercise it, and degrades 
those over whom it is exercised. When it is violently, grossly, and 
cruelly used, it produces a good effect, by creating, or at any rate 
bringing out, the spirit of revolt and individualism that is to kill 
it. When it is used with a certain amount of kindness, and accom- 
panied by prizes and rewards, it is dreadfully demoralizing. People, 
in that case, are less conscious of the horrible pressure that is being 
put on them, and so go through their lives in a sort of coarse comfort, 
like petted animals, without ever realising that they are probably 
thinking other people’s thoughts, living by other people’s standards, 
wearing practically what one may call other people's second-hand 
clothes, and never being themselves for a single moment. “ He who 
would be free,” says a fine thinker, “‘ must not conform.” And autho- 
rity, by bribing people to conform, produces a very gross kind of 
over-fed barbarism amongst us. 

With authority, punishment will pass away. This will be a great 
gain—a gain, in fact, of incalculable value. As one reads history, not 
in the expurgated editions written for schoolboys and passmen, but 
in the original authorities of each time, one is absolutely sickened, 
not by the crimes that the wicked have committed, but by the 
punishments that the good have inflicted; and « community is 
infinitely more brutalised by the habitual employment of punishment, 
than it is by the occasional occurrence of crime. It obviously follows 
VOL. XLIX. N.S. x 
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that the more punishment is inflicted the more crime is pro- 
duced, and most modern legislation has clearly recognised this, and 
has made it its task to diminish punishment as far as it thinks it 


can. Wherever it has really diminished it, the results have always 


been extremely good. The less punishment, the less crime. When 
there is no punishment at all, crime will either cease to exist, or if 
it occurs, will be treated by physicians as a very distressing form of 
dementia, to be cured by care and kindness. For what are called 
criminals nowadays are not criminals at all. Starvation, and not sin, 
is the parent of modern crime. That indeed is the reason why our 
criminals are, as a class, so absolutely uninteresting from any 
psychological point of view. They are not marvellous Macbeths 
and terrible Vautrins. They are merely what ordinary, respectable, 
commonplace people would be if they had not got enough to eat. 
When private property is abolished there will be no necessity for 
crime, no demand for it; it will cease to exist. Of course all crimes 
are not crimes against property, though such are the crimes that the 
English law, valuing what a man has more than what a man is, 
punishes with the harshest and most horrible severity, if we except 
the crime of murder, and regard death as worse than penal servitude, 
a point on which our criminals, I believe, disagree. But though a 
crime may not be against property, it may spring from the misery 
and rage and depression produced by our wrong system of property- 
holding, and so, when that system is abolished, will disappear. 
When each member of the community has sufficient for his wants, 
and is not interfered with by his neighbour, it will not be an object 
of any interest to him to interfere with anyone else. Jealousy, 
which is an extraordinary source of crime in modern life, is an 
emotion closely bound up with our conceptions of property, and 
under Socialism and Individualism will die out. It is remarkable 
that in communistic tribes jealousy is entirely unknown. 

Now as the State is not to govern, it may be asked what the State 
is to do. The State is to be a voluntary association that will 
organize labour, and be the manufacturer and distributor of necessary 
commodities. Zhe State is to make what is useful. The individual 
ts to make what is beautiful. And as I have mentioned the word 
labour, I cannot help saying that a great deal of nonsense is being 
written and talked nowadays about the dignity of manual labour. 
There is nothing necessarily dignified about manual labour at all, 
and most of it is absolutely degrading. It is mentally and morally 
injurious to man to do anything in which he does not find pleasure, 
and many forms of labour are quite pleasurcless activities, and 
should be regarded as such. To sweep a slushy crossing for eight 
hours on a day when the east wind is blowing is a disgusting occu- 
pation. To sweep it with mental, moral, or physical dignity seems 
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to me to be impossible. To sweep it with joy would be appalling. 
Man is made for something better than disturbing dirt. All work 
of that kind should be done by a machine. 

And I have no doubt that it will be so. Up to the present, man 
has been, to a certain extent, the slave of machinery, and there is 
something tragic in the fact that as soon as man had invented a 
machine to do his work he began to starve. This, however, is, of 
course, the result of our property system and our system of com- 
petition. One man owns a machine which does the work of five 
hundred men. Five hundred men are, in consequence, thrown out 
of employment, and having no work to do, become hungry and take 
to thieving. The one man secures the produce of the machine and 
keeps if, and has five hundred times as much as he should have, and 
probably, which is of much more importance, a great deal more than he 
really wants. Were that machine the property of all, every one would 
benefit by it. It would be an immense advantage to the community. 
All unintellectual labour, ail monotonous, dull labour, all labour tha: 
deals with dreadful things, and involves unpleasant conditions, must 
be done by machinery. Machinery must work for us in coal mines, 
and do all sanitary services, and be the stoker of steamers, and clean 
the streets, and run messages on wet days, and do anything that is 
tedious or distressing. Af present machinery competes against man. 
Under proper conditions machinery will serve man. There is no 
doubt at ail that this is the future of machinery, and just as trees 
grow while the country gentleman is asleep, so while Humanity will 
be amusing itself, or enjoying cultivated leisure—which, and not 
labour, is the aim of man—or making beautiful things, or reading 
beautiful things, or simply contemplating the world with admiration 
and delight, machinery will be doing all the necessary and unpleasant 
work. The fact is, that civilization requires slaves. The Greeks 
were quite right there. Unless there are slaves to do the ugly, 
horrible, uninteresting work, culture and contemplation become 
almost impossible. I[uman slavery is wrong, insecure, and demoral- 
ising. On mechanical slavery, on the slavery of the machine, the 
future of the world depends. And when scientific men are no longer 
called upon to go down to a depressing East-end and distribute bad 
cocoa and worse blankets to starving people, they will have delightful 
leisure in which to devise wonderful and marvellous things for their 
own joy and the joy of everyone else. There will be great storages 
of force for every city, and for every house if required, and this 
foree man will convert into heat, light, or motion, according to his 
needs. Is this Utopian? A map of the world that does not inciude 
Utopia is not worth even glancing at, for it leaves out the one country 
at which Humanity is always landing. And when Humanity lands 
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there, it looks out, and, seeing a better country, sets sail. Progress is 
the realisation of Utopias. 

Now, I have said that the community by means of organization of 
machinery will supply the useful things, and that the beautiful 
things will be made by the individual. This is not merely necessary, 
but it is the only possible way by which we can get either the one or 
the other. An individual who has to make things for the use of 
others, and with reference to their wants and their wishes, does not 
work with interest, and consequently cannot put into his work what 
is best in him. Upon the other hand, whenever a community or a 


powerful section of a community, or a gcvernment of any kind, 
attempts to dictate to the artist what he is to do, Art either entirely 


vanishes, or becomes stereotyped, or degenerates into a low and 
ignoble form of craft. A work of art is the unique result of a 
unique te meperament. Tis be (uty comes from the tact that the 
author is what he is. It has nothing to do with the fact that other 
people want what they want. Indeed, the moment that an artist 
takes notice of what other people want, and tries to supply the 
demand, he ceases to be an artist, and becomes a dull or an amusing 
craftsman, an honest or a dishonest tradesman. He has no further 
claim to be considered as an artist. Art is the most intense mode 
of individualism that the world has known. I am inclined to say 
that it is the only real mode of individualism that the world has 
known. Crime, which, under certain conditions, may seem to have 
created individualism, must take cognizance of other people and 
interfere with them, It belongs to the sphere of action. But alone, 
without any reference to his neighbours, without any interference, 
the artist can fashion a beautiful thing; and if he does not do if 
solely for his own pleasure, he is not an artist at all. 

And it is to be noted that it is the fact that Art is this intense 
form of individualism that makes the public try to exercise over it 
an authority that is as immoral as it is ridiculous, and as corrupting 
as it is contemptible. It is not quite their fault. The public has 
always, and in every age, been badly brought up. They are con- 
tinually asking Art to be popular, to please their want of taste, to 
flatter their absurd vanity, to tell them what they have been told 
before, to show them what they ought to be tired of seeing, to amuse 
them when they feel heavy after eating too much, and to distract 
their thoughts when they are wearied of their own stupidity. Nov 
Art should never try to be popular. The public should try to make 
itself artistic. There is a very wide difference. If a man of science 
were told that the results of his experiments, and the conclusions 
that he arrived at, should be of such a character that they would not 
upset the received popular notions on the subject, or disturb popular 
prejudice, or hurt the sensibilities of people who knew nothing 
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about science ; if a philosopher were told that he had a perfect right 
to speculate in the highest spheres of thought, provided that he 
arrived at the same conclusions as were held by those who had never 
thought in any sphere at all—-well, nowadays the man of science 
und the philosopher would be considerably amused. Yet it is really 
u very few years since both philosophy and science were subjected to 
brutal popular control, to authority in fact—the authority of either 
the general ignorance of the community, or the terror and greed for 
power of an ecclesiastical or governmental class. Of course, we have 
to a very great extent got rid of any attempt on the part of the 
community, or the Church, or the Government, to interfere with 
the individualism of speculative thought, but the attempt to interfere 
with the individualism of imaginative art still lingers. In fact, it 
does more than linger: it is aggressive, offensive, and brutalizing. 
In England, the arts that have eseaped best are the arts in which 
the public take no interest. Poetry is an instance of what I mean. We 
have been able to have fine poetry in England because the public do not 
read it, and consequently do not influence it. The public like to insult 
poets because they are individual, but once they have insulted them 
they leave them alone. In the case of the novel and the drama, arts in 
which the public does take an interest, the result of the exercise of 
popular authority has been absolutely ridiculous. No country pro- 
duces such badly written fiction, such tedious, common work in the 
novel-form, such silly, vulgar plays as in England. It must neces- 
sarily be so. The popular standard is of such a character that no 
artist can get to it. It is at once too easy and too difficult to be a 
popular novelist. Itis too easy, because the requirements of the 
public as far as plot, style, psychology, treatment of life, and treat- 
ment of literature are concerned are within the reach of the very 
meanest capacity and the most uncultivated mind. It is too difficult, 
because to meet such requirements the artist would have to do 
violence to his temperament, would have to write not for the artistic 
joy of writing, but for the amusement of half-educated people, and 
so would have to suppress his individualism, forget his culture, anni- 
hilate his style, and surrender everything that is valuable in him. 
In the ease of the drama, things are a little better: the theatre-going 
public like the obvious, it is true, but they do not like the tedious ; 
and burlesque and farcical comedy, the two most popular forms, are 
distinct forms of art. Delightful work may be produced under bur- 
lesque and farcical conditions, and in work of this kind the artist in 
England is allowed very great freedom. It is when one comes to 
the higher forms of the drama that the result of popular control is 
seen. The one thing that the public dislike is novelty. Any attempt 
to extend the subject-matter of art is extremely distasteful to the 
public; and yet the vitality and progress of art depend in a large 
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measure on the continual extension of subject-matter. The public dis- 
like novelty because they are afraid of it. It represents to them a 
mode of Individualism, an assertion on the part of the artist that he 
selects his own subject, and treats it as he chooses. The public 
are quite right in their attitude. Art is Individualism, and In- 
dividualism is a disturbing and disintegrating force, Therein lies 
its immense value. For what it seeks to disturb is monotony of 
type, slavery of custom, tyranny of habit, and the reduction of 
man to the level of a machine. In Art, the public accept what has 
been, because they cannot alter it, not because they appreciate it. 
They swallow their classics whole, and rever taste them. They 
endure them as the inevitable, and, as they cannot mar them, 
they mouth about them. Strangely enough, or not strangely, 
according to one’s own views, this acceptance of the classics does a 
great deal of harm. The uncritical admiration of the Bible and 
Shakespeare in England isan instance of what I mean. With regard 
to the Bible, considerations of ecclesiastical authority enter into the 
matter, so that I need not dwell upon the point. 

But in the case of Shakespeare it is quite obvious that the public 
really see neither the beauties nor the defects of his plays. If they 
saw the beauties, they would not object to the development of the 
drama; and if they saw the defects, they would not object to the 
development of the drama either. The fact is, the public make use 
of the classics of a country as a means of checking the progress of 
Art. They degrade the classics into authorities. They use them as 
bludgeons for preventing the free expression of Beauty in new forms. 
They are always asking a writer why he does not write like somebody 
else, or a painter why he does not paint like somebody else, quite 
oblivious of the fact that if either of them did anything of the kind 
he would cease to be an artist. A fresh mode of Beauty is abso- 
lutely distasteful to them, and whenever it appears they get so angry 
and bewildered that they always use two stupid expressions—one is 
that the work of art is grossly unintelligible ; the other, that the 
work of art is grossly immoral. What they mean by these words 
seems to me to be this. When they say a work is grossly unin- 
telligible, they mean that the artist has said or made a beautiful 
thing that is new; when they describe a work as grossly immoral, 
they mean that the artist has said or made a beautiful thing that is 
true. The former expression has reference to style; the latter to 
subject matter. But they probably use the words very vaguely, as 
an ordinary mob will use ready-made paving-stones. There is not a 
single real poet or prose-writer of this century, for instance, on 
whom the British public have not solemnly conferred diplomas of 
immorality, and these diplomas practically take the place, with us, of 
what in France is the formal recognition of an Academy of Let- 
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ters, and fortunately make the establishment of such an institution 
quite unnecessary in England. Of course the public are very reck- 
less in their use of the word. That they should have called Words- 
worth an immoral poet, was only to be expected. Wordsworth was a 
poet. But that they should have called Charles Kingsley an immoral 
novelist is extraordinary. Kingsley’s prose was not of a very fine 
quality. Still, there is the word, and they use it as best they can. An 
artist is, of course, not disturbed by it. The true artist is a man 
who believes absolutely in himself, because he is absolutely himself. 
But I can fancy that if an artist produced a work of art in England 
that immediately on its appearance was recognised by the public, 
through their medium, which is the public press, as a work that was 
quite intelligible and highly moral, he would begin to seriously 
question whether in its creation he had really been himself at all, 
and consequently whether the work was not quite unworthy of him, 
and either of a thoroughly second-rate order, or of no artistic value 
whatsoever. 

Perhaps, however, | have wronged the public in limiting them 
to such words as.‘“immoral,” “ unintelligible,’ “exotic,” and 
“unhealthy.” There is one other word that they use. That 
word is “morbid.” They do not use it often. The meaning of 
the word is so simple that they are afraid of using it. Still, they 
use it sometimes, and, now and then, one comes across it in popular 
newspapers. It is, of course, a ridiculous word to apply to a 
work of art. For what is morbidity but a mood of emotion ora 
mode of thought that one cannot express? The public are all 
morbid, because the public can never find expression for anything. 
The artist is never morbid. IIe ELPresses everything. Ile stands 
outside his subject, and through its medium produces incomparable 
and artistic effects. To call an artist morbid because he deals 
with morbidity as his subject matter is as silly as if one called 
Shakespeare mad because he wrote King Lear. 

On the whole, an artist in England gains something by being 
attacked. His individuality is intensified. He becomes more com- 
pletely himself. Of course the attacks are very gross, very imper- 
tinent, and very contemptible. But then no artist expects grace 
from the vulgar mind, or style from the suburban intellect. Vulgarity 
and stupidity are two very vivid facts in modern life. One regrets 
them, naturally. But there they are. They are subjects for study, 
like everything else. And it is only fair to state, with regard 
to modern journalists, that they always apologise to one in private 
for what they have written against one in public, 

Within the last few years two other adjectives, it may be men- 
tioned, have been added to the very limited vocabulary of art- 
abuse that is at the disposal of the public. One is the word 
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“unhealthy,” the other is the word “ exotic.”” The latter merely 
expresses the rage of the momentary mushroom against the immortal, 


entrancing, and exquisitely-lovely orchid. It is a tribute, but a 
tribute of no importance. The word “ unhealthy,” however, admits 


of analysis. It is a rather interesting word. In fact, it is so 
interesting that the people who use it do not know what it means. 

What does it mean’ What is a healthy, or an unhealthy work 
of art? All terms that one applies to a work of art, provided that 
one applies them rationally, have reference to either its stvle or its 
subject, or to both together. From the point of view of style, 
a healthy work of art is one whose style recognises the beauty 
of the material it employs, be that materiul one of words or of 
bronze, of colour or of ivory, and uses that beauty as a factor 
in producing the wsthetic effect. From the point of view of subject, 
a healthy work of art is one the choice of whose subject is conditioned 
by the temperament of the artist, and comes directly out of it. In 
fine, a healthy work of art is one that has both perfection and 
personality. Of course, form and substance cannot be separated in a 
work of art; they are always one. But for purposes of analysis, 
and setting the wholeness of «esthetic impression aside for a moment, 
we can intellectually so separate them. An unhealthy work of art, 
on the other hand, is a work whose style is obvious, old-fashioned, 
and common, and whose subject is deliberately chosen, not because 
the artist has any pleasure init, but because he thinks that the public 
will pay him for it. Jn fact, the popular novel that the public calls 
healthy is always a thoroughly unhealthy production; and what the 
public call an unhealthy novel is always a beautiful and healthy work 
of art. 

I need hardly say that I am not, for a single moment, complaining 
that the public and the public press misuse these words. I donot see 
how, with their lack of comprehension of what Art is, they could 
possibly use them in the proper sense. I am merely pointing out 
the misuse ; and as for the origin of the misuse and the meaning 
that lies behind it all, the explanation is very simple. It comes from 
the barbarous conception of authority. It comes from the natural 
inability of a community corrupted by authority to understand or 
appreciate Individualism. In a word, it comes from that monstrous 
and ignorant thing that is called Public Opinion, which bad and well- 
meaning as it is when it tries to control action, is infamous and of 
evil meaning when it tries to control Thought or Art. 

Indeed, there is much more to be said in favour of the physical 
force of the public than there is in favour of the public’s opinion. The 
former may be fine. The latter must be foolish. It is often said 
that force is no argument. That, however, entirely depends on 
what one wants to prove. Many of the most important problems of 
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the last few centuries, such as the continuance of personal govern- 
ment in England, or of feudalism in France, have been solved 
entirely by means of physical force. The very violence of a revo- 
lution may make the public grand and splendid for a moment. It 
was a fatal day when the public discovered that the pen is mightier 
than the paving-stone, and can be made as offensive as the brickbat. 
They at once sought for the journalist, found him, developed him, 
and made him their industrious and well-paid servant. It is greatly 
to be regretted, for both their sakes. Behind the barricade there 
may be much that is noble and heroic. But what is there behind 
the leading-article but prejudice, stupidity, cant, and twaddle? And 
when these four are joined together they make a terrible force, and 
constitute the new authority. 

In old days men had the rack. Now they have the press. That is 
an improvement certainly. But still it is very bad, and wrong, and 
demoralising. Somebody—was it Burke ’—called journalism the 
fourth estate. That was true at the time, no doubt. But at the 
present moment it really is the only estate. It has eaten up the 
other three. The Lords Temporal say nothing, the Lords Spiritual 
have nothing to say, and the House of Commons has nothing to say 
and says it. We are dominated by Journalism. In America the 
President reigns for four years, and Journalism governs for ever and 
ever. Fortunately in America journalism has carried its authority 
to the grossest and most brutal extreme. As a natural consequence 
it has begun to create a spirit of revolt. People are amused by it, or 
disgusted by it, according to their temperaments. But it is no longer 
the real force it was. It is not seriously treated. In England, 
Journalism, not, except in a few well-known instances, having been 
carried to such excesses of brutality, is still a great factor, a really 
remarkable power. The tyranny that it proposes to exercise over 
people’s private lives seems to me to be quite extraordinary. The 
fact is, that the public have an insatiable curiosity to know every- 
thing, except what is worth knowing. Journalism, conscious of this, 
and having tradesmanlike habits, supplies their demands. In cen- 
turies before ours the public nailed the ears of journalists to the 
pump. That was quite hideous. In this century journalists have nailed 
their own ears to the keyhole. That is much worse. And what 
aggravates the mischief is that the journalists who are most to 
blame are not the amusing journalists who write for what are 
called Society papers. The harm is done by the serious, thought- 
ful, earnest journalists, who solemnly, as they are doing at present, 
will drag before the eyes of the public some incident in the private life 
of a great statesman, of a man who is a leader of political thought as 
he is a creator of political force, and invite the public to discuss the 
incident, to exercise authority in the matter, to give their views, and 
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not merely to give their views, but to carry them into action, to 
dictate to the man upon all other points, to dictate to his party, to 
dictate to his country, in fact to make themselves ridiculous, offensive, 
and harmful. The private lives of men and women should not be 
told to the public. The public have nothing to do with them at all. 
In France they manage these things better. There they do not 
allow the details of the trials that take place in the divorce courts to 
be published for the amusement or criticism of the public. All that 
the public are allowed to know is that the divorce has taken place and 
was grantedon petition of one or other or both of the married parties 
concerned. In France, in fact, they limit the journalist, and allow 
the artist almost perfect freedom. Here we allow absolute freedom 
fo the journalist, and entirely limit the artist. English public 
opinion, that is to say, tries to constrain and impede and warp the 
man who makes things that are beautiful in effect, and compels the 
journalist to retail things that are ugly, or disgusting, or revolting 
in fact, so that we have the most serious journalists in the world, and 
the most indecent newspapers. It is no exaggeration to talk of 
compulsion. There are possibly some journalists who take a real 
pleasure in publishing horrible things, or who, being poor, look to 
scandals as forming a sort of permanent basis for an income. But 
there are other journalists, I feel certain, men of education and 
cultivation, who really dislike publishing these things, who know 
that it is wrong to do so, and only do it because the unhealthy con- 
ditions under which their occupation is carried on oblige them to 
supply the public with what the public wants, and to compete with 
other journalists in making that supply as full and satisfying to the 
gross popular appetite as possible. It is a very degrading position 
for any body of educated men to be placed in, and I have no doubt 
that most of them feel it acutely. 

However, let us leave what is really a very sordid side of the sub- 
ject, and return to the question of popular control in the matter of 
Art, by which I mean Public Opinion dictating to the artist the form 
which he is to use, the mode in which he is to use it, and the 
materials with which he is to work. I have pointed out that the 
arts which have escaped best in England are the arts in which the 
public have not been interested. They are, however, interested in 
the drama, and as a certain advance has been made in the drama 
within the last ten or fifteen years, it is important to point out that 
this advance is entirely due to a few individual artists refusing to 
accept the popular want of taste as their standard, and refusing to 
regard Art as a mere matter of demand and supply. With his 
marvellous and vivid personality, with a style that has really a true 
colour-element in it, with his extraordinary power, not over mere 
mimicry but over imaginative and intellectual creation, Mr. Irving, 
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had his sole object been to give the public what they wanted, could 
have produced the commonest plays in the commonest manner, and 
made as much success and money as a man could possibly desire. 
But his object was not that. His object was to realise his own per- 
fection as an artist, under certain conditions, and in certain forms of 
Art. At first he appealed to the few: now he has educated the 
many. He has created in the public both taste and temperamen‘ 
The public appreciate his artistic success immensely. I often won- 
der, however, whether the public understand that that success 
entirely due to the fact that he did not accept their standard, but 
realised his own. With their standard the Lyceum would have been 
a sort of second-rate booth, as some of the popular theatres in 
London are at present. Whether they understand it or not the fact 
however remains, that taste and temperament have, to 2 certain 
extent, been created in the public, and that the public is capable oi 
developing these qualities. The problem then is, why do not the 
public become more civilised ¥ They have the capacity. What stops 
them ? 

The thing that stops them, it must be said again, is their desir¢ 
to exercise authority over the artist and over works of art. To 
certain theatres, such as the Lyceum and the Haymarket, the public 
seem to come in a proper mood, In both of these theatres there 
have been individual artists, who have succeeded in creating in their 
audiences—and every theatre in London has its own audience—the 
temperament to which Art appeals. And what is that temperament ? 
It is the temperament of receptivity. That is all. 

If a man approaches a work of art with any desire to exercise 
authority over it and the artist, he approaches it in such a spirit that 
he cannot receive any artistic impression from it at all. The work 
of art is to dominate the spectator: the spectator is not to dominate 
the work of art. The spectator is to be receptive. He is to be the 
violin on which the master is to play. And the more completely hé 
can suppress his own silly views, his own foolish prejudices, his own 
absurd ideas of what Art should be or should not be, the more likely 
he is to understand and appreciate the work of art in question. 
This is, of course, quite obvious in the case of the vulgar theatre- 
going public of English men and women. but it is equally true of 
what are called educated people. For an educated person’s ideas of 
Art are drawn naturally from what Art has been, whereas the new 
work of art is beautiful by being what Art has never been; and to 
measure it by the standard of the past is to measure it by a standard 
on the rejection of which its real perfection depends. .A tempera- 
ment capable of receiving, through an imaginative medium, and 
under imaginative conditions, new and beautiful impressions is the 
only temperament that can appreciate a work of art. And true as 
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this is in the case of the appreciation of sculpture and painting, it 
is still more true of the appreciation of such arts as the drama. For 
a picture and a statue are not at war with Time. They take no 
count of its succession. In one moment their unity may be appre- 
hended. In the case of literature it is different. Time must be 
traversed before the unity of effect is realised. And so, in the 
drama, there may occur in the first act of the play something whose 
real artistic value may not be evident to the spectator till the third 
or fourth act is reached. Is the silly fellow to get angry and call 
out, and disturb the play, and annoy the artists? No. The honest 
man is to sit quietly, and know the delightfui emotions of wonder, 
curiosity, and suspense. He is not to go to the play to lose a vulgar 
temper. Ile is to go to the play to realise an artistic temperament. 
He is to go to the play to gain an artistic temperament. He is not 
the arbiter of the work of art. Tle is one who is admitted to con- 
template the work of art, and, if the work be fine, to forget in its 
contemplation all the egotism that mars him —- the egotism of his 
ignorance, or the egotism of his information. This point about the 
drama is hardly, I think, sufficiently recognised. I can quite under- 
stand that were Macbeth produced for the first time before a modern 
London audience, many of the people present would strongly and 
vigorously object to the introduction of the witches in the first act, 
with their grotesque phrases and their ridiculous words. But when 
the play is over one realises that the laughter of the witches in 
Macheth is as terrible as the laughter of madness in Lea, more 
terrible than the laughter of Iago in the tragedy of the Moor. No 
spectator of art needs a more perfect mood of receptivity than the 
spectator of a play. The moment he seeks to exercise authority he 
becomes the avowed enemy of Art and of himself. Art does not 
mind. It is he who suffers. 

With the novel it is the same thing. Popular authority and the 
recognition of popular authority are fatal. Thackeray’s Esmond is a 
beautiful work of art because he wrote it to please himself. In his 
other novels, in Pendennis, in Philip, in Vanity Fair even, at times, 
he is too conscious of the public, and spoils his work by appealing 
directly to the sympathies of the public, or by directly mocking at 
them. A true artist takes no notice- whatever of the public. The 
public are to him non-existent. He has no poppied or honeyed 
cakes through which to give the monster sleep or sustenance. He 
leaves that to the popular novelist. One incomparable novelist we 
have now in England, Mr. George Meredith. There are better 
artists in France, but France has no one whose view of life is so 
large, so varied, so imaginatively true. There are tellers of stories 
in Russia who have a more vivid sense of what pain in fiction may 
be. But to him belongs philosophy in fiction. His people not 
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merely live, but they live in thought. One can see them from 
myriad points of view. They are suggestive. There is soul in them 
and around them. ‘They are interpretative and symbolic. And he 
who made them, those wonderful quickly-moving figures, made them 
for his own pleasure, and has never asked the public what they 
wanted, has never cared to know what they wanted, has never allowed 
the public to dictate to him or influence him in any way, but has 
gone on intensifying his own personality, and producing his own 
individual work. At first none came to him, That did not matter 
Then the few came to him. That did not change him. The many 
have come now. He is still the same. He is an incomparable 
novelist. 

With the decorative arts it is not different. The public clung with 
really pathetic tenacity to what I believe were the direct traditions 
of the Great Exhibition of international vulgarity, traditions that 
were so appalling that the houses in which people lived were only 
fit for blind people to live in. Beautiful things began to be made, 
beautiful colours came from the dyer’s hand, beautiful patterns from 
the artist’s brain, and the use of beautiful things and their value 
and importance were set forth. The public were really very indig- 
nant. They lost their temper. ‘They said silly things. No one 
minded. No one was a whit the worse. No one accepted the 
authority of public opinion. And now it is almost impossible to 
enter any modern house without seeing some recognition of good 
taste, some recognition of the value of lovely surroundings, some 
sign of appreciation of beauty. In fact, people’s houses are, as a 
rule, quite charming nowadays. People have been to a very great 
extent civilised. It is only fair to state, however, that the extra- 
ordinary success of the revolution in house-decoration and furniture 
and the like has not really been due to the majority of the public 
developing a very fine taste in such matters. It has been chiefly 
due to the fact that the craftsmen of things so appreciated the plea- 
sure of making what was beautiful, and woke to such a vivid con- 
sciousness of the hideousness and vulgarity of what the public had 
previously wanted, that they simply starved the public out. It 
would be quite impossible at the present moment to furnish a room 
as rooms were furnished a few years ago, without going for every- 
thing to an auction of second-hand furniture from some third-rate 
lodging-house. The things are no longer made. However they 
may object to it, people must nowadays have something charming in 
their surroundings. Fortunately for them, their assumption of 
authority in these art-matters came to entire grief. 

It is evident, then, that all authority in such things is bad. 
People sometimes inquire what form of government is most suitable 
for an artist to live under. To this question there is only one 
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answer. Zhe form of government that is most suitable to the artist 
ts no government at all. Authority over him and his art is ridicu- 
lous. It has been stated that under despotisms artists have pro- 
duced lovely work. This is not quite so. Artists have visited 
despots, not as subjects to be tyrannized over, but as wandering 
wonder-makers, as fascinating vagrant personalities, to be entertained 
and charmed and suffered to be at peace, and allowed to create. 
There is this to be said in favour of the despot, that he, being an 
individual, may have culture, while the mob, being a monster, has 
none. One who is an Emperor and King may stoop down to pick up 
a brush for a painter, but when the demociacy stoops down it is 
merely to throw mud. And yet the democracy have not so far to 
stoop as the emperor. In fact, when they want to throw mud they 
have not to stoop at all. But there is no necessity to separate the 
monzrch from the mob; all authority is equally bad. 

There are three kinds of despots. There is the despot who 
tyrannizes over the body. There is the despot who tyrannizes over 
the soul. There is the despot who tyrannizes over soul and body 
ulike. ‘The first is called the Prince. The second is called the 
Pope. The third is called the People. The Prince may be culti- 
vated. Many Princes have been. Yet in the Prince there is 
danger. One thinks of Dante at the bitter feast in Verona, of 
Tasso in Ferrara’s madman’s cell. It is better for the artist not to 
live with Princes. The Pope may be cultivated. Many Popes 
have been ; the bad Popes have been. The bad Popes loved Beauty, 
almost as passionately, nay, with as much passion as the good Popes 
hated Thought. To the wickedness of the Papacy humanity owes 
much. The goodness of the Papacy owes a terrible debt to 
humanity. Yet, though the Vatican has kept the rhetoric of its 
thunders and lost the rod of its lightning, it is better for the artist 
not to live with Popes. It was a Pope who said of Cellini to a 
‘onelave of Cardinals that common laws and common authority 
were not made for men such as he; but it was a Pope who 
thrust Cellini into prison, and kept him there till he sickened with 
rage, and created unreal visions for himself, and saw the gilded sun 
enter his room, and grew so enamoured of it that he sought to 

scape, and crept out from tower te tower, and falling through dizzy 
air at dawn, maimed himself, and was by a vine-dresser covered with 
vine leaves, and carried in a cart to one who, loving beautiful 
things, had care of him. There is danger in Popes. And as for 
the People, what of them and their authority’ Perhaps of them 
and their authority one has spoken enough. Their authority is a 
thing blind, deaf, hideous, grotesque, tragic, amusing, serious and 
obscene. It is impossible for the artist to live with the People. All 
despots bribe. The people bribe and brutalize. Who told them 
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to exercise authority? They were made to live, to listen, and to 
love. Someone has done them «a great wrong. They have marred 
themselves by imitation of their inferiors. They have taken the 
sceptre of the Prince. How should they use it? They have taken 
the triple tiar of the Pope. How should they carry its burden ¥ 
They are as a clown whose heart is broken. They are as a priest 
whose soul is not yet born. Let all who love Beauty pity them. 
Though they themselves love not Beauty, yet let them pity them- 
selves. Who taught them the trick of tyranny ? 

There are many other things that one might point out. One 
might point out how the Renxissance was great, because it sought to 
solve no social problem, and busied itself not about such things, but 
suffered the individual to develop freely, beautifully, and naturally, 
and so had great and individual artists, and great and individual 
men. One might point out how Louis XIV., by creating the modern 
state, destroyed the individualism of the artist, and made things 
monstrous in their monotony of repetition, and contemptible in 
their conformity to rule, and destroyed throughout all France all 
those fine freedoms of expression that had made tradition new in 
beauty, and new modes one with antique form. But the past is of 
no importance. ‘The present is of no importance. It is with the 
future that we have to deal. Vor the past is what man should not 
have been. ‘The present is what man ought not to be. The future 
is what artists are. 

It will, of course, be said that such a scheme as is set forth here is 
quite unpractical, and goes against human nature. This is perfectly 
true. It is unpractical, and it goes against human nature. This is 
why it is worth carrying out, and that is why one proposes it. For 
what is a practical scheme * A / ractical scheme is either a scheme 
that is already rn existence, or a scheme that could be carried out 
under existing conditions. But it is exactly the existing conditions 
that one objects to; and any scheme that could accept these con- 
ditions is wrong and foolish. The conditions will be done away 
with, and human nature will change. The only thing that one 
really knows about human nature is that it changes. Change is the 
one quality we can predicate of it. The systems that fail are those 
that rely on the permanency of human nature, and not on its growth 
and development. ‘The error of Louis XIV. was that he thought 
human nature would always be the same. ‘The result of his error 
was the French Revolution. It was an admirable result. All the 
results of the mistakes of governments are quite admirable. 

It is to be noted also that Individualism does not come to man 
with any sickly cant about duty, which merely means doing what 
other people want because they want it; or any hideous cant about 
self-sacrifice, which is merely a survival of savage mutilation. In. 
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fact, it does not come to man with any claims upon him at all. It 
comes naturally and inevitably out of man. Tt is the point to which 
all development tends. It is the differentiation to which all 
organisms grow. It isthe perfection that is inherent in every mode 
of life, and towards which every mode of life quickens. And so 
Individualism exercises no compulsion over man. On the contrary 
it says to man that he should suffer no compulsion to be exercised 
over him. It does not try to force people to be good. It knows 
that people are good when they are let alone. Man will develop 
Individualism out of himself. Man is now so developing Individualism, 
To ask whether Individualism is practical is like asking whether 
Evolution is practical. Evolution is the law of life, and there is no 
evolution except towards Individualism. Where this tendency is 
not expressed, it is a case of urtificially-arrested growth, or of 
disease, or of death. 

Individualism will also be unselfish and unaffected. It has been 
pointed out that one of the results of the extraordinary tyranny of 
authority is that words are absolutely distorted from their proper 
and simple meaning, and are used to express the obverse of their 
right signification. What is true about Art is true about Life. <A 
man is called affected, now-a-days, if he dresses as he likes to dress. 
But in doing that he is acting in a perfectly natural manner. Affecta- 
tion, in such matters, consists in dressing according to the views of 
one’s neighbour, whose views, as they are the views of the majority, 
will probably be extremely stupid. Or a man is called selfish if he 
lives in the manner that seems to him most suitable for the full 
realisation of his own personality; if, in fact, the primary aim of his 
life is self-development. But this is the way in which everyone 
should live. WSe/fishness is not living as one wishes to live, it ts 
asking others to live as one wishes to live. And unselfishness is 
letting other people's lives alone, not interfering with them. Selfish- 
ness always aims at creating around it an absolute uniformity of 
type. Unselfishness recognises infinite variety of type as a delight- 
ful thing, accepts it, acquiesces in it, enjoys it. It is not selfish to 
think for oneself. A man who does not think for himself does not 
think atall. Itis grossly selfish to require of one’s neighbour that he 
should think in the same way, and hold the same opinions. Why 
should he? If he can think, he will probably think differently. 
If he cannot think, it is monstrous to require thought of any kind 
from him. A red rose is not selfish because it wants to be a red rose. 
It would be horribly selfish if it wanted all the other flowers in the 
garden to be both red and roses. Under Individualism people will 
be quite natural and absolutely unselfish, and will know the mean- 
ings of the words, and realise them in their free, beautiful lives. 
Nor will men be egotistic as they are now. For the egotist is he 
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who makes claims upon others, and the Individualist will not desire 
to do that. It will not give him pleasure. When man has realised 
Individualism, he will also realise sympathy and exercise it freely 
and spontaneously. Up to the present man has hardly cultivated 
sympathy at all. He has merely sympathy with pain, and sympathy 
with pain is not the highest form of sympathy. A// sympathy is 
Jine, but sympathy with suffering is the least fine mode. It is tainted 
with egotism. It is apt to become morbid. There is in it a 
certain element of terror for our own safety. We become afraid 
that we ourselves might be as the leper or as the blind, and that no 
man would have care of us. It is curiously limiting, too. One 
should sympathise with the entirety of life, not with life’s sores and 
maladies merely, but with life’s joy and beauty and energy and 
health and freedom. The wider sympathy is, of course, the more 
difficult. It requires more unselfishness. Anybody can sympathise 
with the sufferings of a friend, but it requires a very fine nature—it 
requires, in fact, the nature of a true Individualist—to sympathise 
with a friend’s success. In the modern stress of competition and 
struggle for place, such sympathy is naturally rare, and is also very 
much stifled by the immoral ideal of uniformity of type and con- 
formity to rule which is so prevalent everywhere, and is perhaps 
most obnoxious in England. 

Sympathy with pain there will, of course, always be. It is one of 
the first instincts of man. The animals which are individual, the 
higher animals that is to say, share it with us. But it must be 
remembered that while sympathy with joy intensifies the sum of joy 
in the world, sympathy with pain does not really diminish the 
amount of pain. It may make man better able to endure evil, but 
the evil remains. Sympathy with consumption does not cure con- 
sumption ; that is what Science does. And when Socialism has 
solved the problem of poverty, and Science solved the problem of 
disease, the area of the sentimentalists will be lessened, and the sym- 
pathy of man will be large, healthy, and spontaneous. Man will 
have joy in the contemplation of the joyous lives of others. 

For it is through joy that the Individualism of the future will 
develop itself. Christ made no attempt to reconstruct society, and 
consequently the Individualism that hi pre ached to man could be 
realised only through pain ov in solitude. The ideals that we owe 
to Christ are the ideals of the man who abandons society entirely, 
or of the man who resists society absolutely. But man is naturally 
social. Even the Thebaid became peopled at last. And though the 
cenobite realises his personality, it is often an impoverished person- 
ality that he so realises. Upon the other hand, the terrible truth 
that pain is a mode through which man may realise himself exer- 
cised a wonderful fascination over the world. Shallow speakers and 
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shallow thinkers in pulpits and on platforms often talk about the 
world’s worship of pleasure, and whine against it. But it is rarely 
in the world’s history that its ideal has been one of joy and beauty. 
The worship of pain has far more often dominated the world. Medi- 
valism, with its saints and martyrs, its love of self-torture, its wild 
passion for wounding itself, its gashing with knives, and its whipping 
with rods—Medievalism is real Christianity, and the medieval 
Christ is the real Christ. When the Renaissance dawned upon the 
world, and brought with it the new ideals of the beauty of life and 
the joy of living, men could not understand Christ. Even Art shows 
us that. The painters of the Renaissance drew Christ as a little 
boy playing with another boy in a palace or a garden, or lying 
back in his mother’s arms, smiling at her, or at a flower, or at a bright 
bird; or as a noble stately figure moving nobly through the world ; 
or as a wonderful figure rising in a sort of ecstasy from death to 
life. Even when they drew him crucified they drew him as a 
beautiful God on whom evil men had inflicted suffering. But he 
did not preoccupy them much. What delighted them was to paint 
the men and women whom they admired, and to show the loveliness 
of this lovely earth. They painted many religious pictures—in fact, 
they painted far too many, and the monotony of type and motive is 
wearisome, and was bad for art. It was the result of the authority 
of the public in art-matters, and is to be deplored. But their soul 
was not in the subject. Raphael was a great artist when he painted 
his portrait of the Pope. When he painted his Madonnas and infant 
Christs, he is not a great artist at all. Christ had no message for the 
Renaissance, which was wonderful because it brought an ideal at 
variance with his, and to find the presentation of the real Christ we 
must go to medieval art. There he is one maimed and marred ; one 
who is not comely to look on, because Beauty is a joy; one who is 
not in fair raiment, because that may be a joy also: he is a beggar 
who has a marvellous soul ; he is a leper whose soul is divine; he 
needs neither property nor health; he is a God realising his per- 
fection through pain. 

The evolution of man is slow. The injustice of men is great. It 
was necessary that pain should be put forward as a mode of self- 
realisation. Even now, in some places in the world, the message of 
Christ is necessary. No one who lived in modern Russia could possibly 
realise his perfection except by pain. A few Russian artists have 
realised themselves in Art, in a fiction that is medieval in character, 
because its dominant note is the realisation of men through suffering. 
But for those who are not artists, and to whom there is no mode of 
life but the actual life of fact, pain is the only door to perfection. A 
Russian who lives happily under the present system of government in 
Russia must either believe that man has no soul, or that, if he has, 
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it is not worth developing. A Nihilist who rejects all authority, 
because he knows authority to be evil, and who welcomes all pain, 
because through that he realises his personality, is a real Christian. 
To him the Christian ideal is a true thing. 

And yet, Christ did not revolt against authority. He accepted 
the imperial authority of the Roman Empire and paid tribute. He 
endured the ecclesiastical authority of the Jewish Church, and 
would not repel its violence by any violence of his own. He had, as 
I said before, no scheme for the reconstruction of society. But the 
modern world has schemes. It proposes to do away with poverty 
and the suffering that it entails. It desires to get rid of pain, and 
the suffering that pain entails. It trusts to Socialism and to Science 
as its methods. What it aims at is an Individualism expressing 
itself through joy. This Individualism will be larger, fuller, lovelier 
than any Individualism has ever been. Pain is not the ultimate 
mode of perfection. It is merely provisional and a protest. It has 
reference to wrong, unhealthy, unjust surroundings. When the 
wrong, and the disease, and the injustice are removed, it will have 
no further place. It will have done its work. It was a great work, 
but it is almost over. Its sphere lessens every day. 

Nor will man miss it. For what man has sought for is, indeed, 
neither pain nor pleasure, but simply Life. Man has sought to live 
intensely, fully, perfectly. When he can do so without exercising 
restraint on others, or suffering it ever, and his activities are all 
pleasurable to him, he will be saner, healthier, more civilized, more 
himself. Pleasure is Nature’s test, her sign of approval. When 
man is happy, he is in harmony with himself and his environment. 
The new Individualism, for whose service Socialism, whether it wills 
it or not, is working, will be perfect harmony. It will be what the 
Greeks sought for, but could not, except in Thought, realise com- 
pletely, because they had slaves, and fed them ; it will be what the 
Renaissance sought for, but could not realise completely except in 
Art, because they had slaves, and starved them. It will be complete, 
and through it each man will attain to his perfection. The new 
Individualism is the new Hellenism. 


Oscar WILDE. 
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NONCONFORMISTS AND UNIONISM. 


To the Editor of Tux Fortrnicutty Review. 





Sir.—In connection with the recent correspondence in the Z¢mes respect- 
ing ‘“The Nonconformist Conscience,”’ you have asked me to state briefly 
my reasons for being a Unionist. 

I have been a Nonconformist from my youth. I have also been a 
Liberal ; but ecclesiastical views are not necessarily linked with political. 
My father was a Congregational deacon, while an old-fashioned Tory and 
proprietor of a country Conservative journal. Preference for Puritan 
worship ought to be consistent with freedom in political opinion. Every 
Christian church should be open to all parties of politicians, and a Gospel 
pulpit should never become a political platform. The Dissenting con- 
science should not be distinguished from the Christian conscience of every 
church alike. 

I admit that in not approving a Home-Rule measure, the provisions of 
which have not yet been published, I am in a small minority of Noncon- 
formists. But I am accustomed to minorities which have eventually 
become majorities. It was so nearly fifty years ago, when I refused to 
be alarmed at ‘‘ Papal Aggression,” and both on the platform and in the 
press pleaded against intolerance, when almost the whole of the Non- 
conformists urg’ed the passing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, a measure 
which was soon repealed by large majorities of both Houses. Noncon- 
formists have as a body come round to the minority whom they had con- 
demned as abettors of Popery, when they were only advocating the equal 
religious liberty so dear to Dissenters. I had a similar experience with 
regard to the Education question. 

When the American War broke out, the majority of Nonconformists, 
with the Liberal Party led by Mr. Gladstone, withheld sympathy from 
the North. It was my privilege to be one of the few who, from the first, 
raised their voices for the North, but it was very difficult to get a hearing 
at the meetings of the Congregational Union. The majority have come 
over to those who were then dissentients. So with the Egyptian and 
Soudan wars. Supporter as I was of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, I took 
an active part in public meetings, as well as by private remonstrance, to 
prevent an invasion which was both unnecessary and unjust, and I was 
reproved at the Congregational Union for ‘speaking to the man at the 
wheel.” I feel confident that now, as then, the views of the present 
minority will become those of the whole body of Nonconformists. 

I was present at the grand reception given to Mr. Gladstone in the 
Guildhall, when he announced, amid a storm of enthusiastic applause, that 
‘‘the resources of civilisation were not exhausted,” and that Mr. Parnell 
had that day been committed to prison. With hundreds of others he was 
contined, without trial, on suspicion of conspiracy against the Government 
and encouragement of acts of violence. The whole of the Liberal Party 
were then united in opposition to Home Rule. 

After a few months’ silence, Mr. Gladstone astonished most of his col- 
leagues by reversing his former policy, allying himself with the Irish 
Party, and bringing forward a Home-Rule measure. I had a strong bias 
to induce agreement. In some humble degree I had long enjoyed Mr. 
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Gladstone’s friendship. The better I knew him the more I honoured him. 
I felt and still feel that, however opinions may differ as to his judgment of 
methods, he is absolutely sincere in his desire to do justice to Ireland, 
and so to promote the security of the empire. If ambitious of power, his 
is the noble ambition of thereby accomplishing such desires. 

I therefore was strongly influenced in favour of his scheme. I was in 
the East at the time, but read everything I could which he and his friends 
adduced. It was then, and still is, a grief that I remained unconvinced ; 
and for these reasons : 

I could not reconcile the demands of the Irish Home Rulers, which 
pointed towards a separate nationality, with Mr. Gladstone’s pledge to 
preserve the supremacy of Parliament and the unity of the Empire. 

I could not regard Home Rule as the demand of united Ireland when 
one-third of the population with more than one-half of the industry, 
wealth, and intelligence, were strongly opposed to it ; and when very many 
of those who favoured it did so ignorantly, under the influence of the 
priests or party leaders, and under coercion of the League. 

I was not satisfied that this large minority would be adequately pro- 
tected in their persons, property, and religion, by a Dublin government 
in which the promoters of the Land League would occupy chief positions, 
and command an overwhelming majority. 

As a Liberal I had always been an advocate of liberty, and therefore I 
was compelled to denounce the coercive tyranny of a secret conclave 
which punished with social excommunication, confiscation, personal injury, 
and often with death, those whose only crime was the fulfilment of their 
obligations, and the exercise of those rights which the law was bound to 
protect. 

I was astonished that an alliance should be formed with one who had 
been a chief leader of a movement identified with crime ; and felt sure 
that the names of men whose characters were so diametrically opposed as 
Gladstone and Parnell could not long be associated. 

I did not wait to learn what course would be taken by others; but I 
was certainly confirmed in my opinion when I found that such sound 
Liberals as John Bright, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Hartington, Sir 
Henry James, Mr. Goschen, the Duke of Argyll, and others who had 
been colleagues of Mr. Gladstone, remained firm in their leader’s 
former views and refused to follow him in his secession to the Home 
Rule camp. 

I long enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Bright, reverenced his character, 
and generally shared his opinions. I can never forget my last interview 
with him. We were alone for an hour, returning from Windsor, on 
May 18, 1887. With deep emotion he spoke about Home Rule. He 
gave emphatic expression to his view of Mr. Parnell’s character, of the 
untrustworthiness of any declarations he might make, of his persistent 
object being to secure the absolute severance of Ireland from England, and 
of the peril of his obtaining power to carry out his plans. He said it was 
insanity to give Ireland liberty to dispose of herself as a separate nation, 
as she might join the United States or France, and in case of war become 
dangerous by proximity. It was absurd to say Home Rule was demanded 
by all Ireland when one-third of the people, and these the most industrious 
and intelligent, protested against it; that Ulster would never submit to 
a Dublin Parliament; civil war would result, and English troops be sent 
to slay Protestants and loyalists. He spoke with great feeling of Mr. 
Gladstone, and with evident grief at the separation from his former col- 
leagues, and at the division of the Liberal Party. He said that the alliance 
with Mr. Parnell was fatal to the settlement of the Irish difficulty. Mr. 
Gladstone was hampered by it, for he must either submit to Parnell’s 
terms or lose the lrish vote. As long as that alliance lasted he could 
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net secure the English vote and carry Home Rule. He himself had 
pleaded the cause of Ireland long before Mr. Gladstone, and it was his 
knowledge of Ireland’s wrongs and needs, and of the character and 
designs of the chiefs of the Irish party, that convinced him that the Home 
Rule they sought would aggravate the disease rather than prove a remedy. 

Mr. Bright’s whole career has been one of brave, disinterested advo- 
cacy of freedom, justice, and peace. Most of his opinions have been 
verified by facts, and his struggles crowned with success. It is not likely 
that this tribune of the people was seriously mistaken in his final protests. 
I have heard him thrill the House of Commons with his denunciation of 
Ireland’s wrongs. He opposed the present proposal for Home Rule only 
because convinced that it would be ruinous to Ireland, as well as disas- 
trous to the Empire. Among Nonconformist Unionists, John Bright’s 
name occupies a foremost place. 

I was in court when Mr. Parnell deliberately declared on oath that he 
had said in the House of Commons what he knew to be false in order to 
mislead the House. It was surprising that, after this, any member of 
that House treated him with confidence. After a careful investigation of 
the facts, the judges in their report declared that he and his associates 
had been morally guilty of the offences committed in connection with the 
boycotting which they had encouraged, knowing it would result in intimi- 
dation, spoliation, and murder. Possessing this knowledge, subsequent 
disclosures of personal character caused me no surprise, and had no effect 
in altering my opinion. I was never a Home Ruler; but these facts 
strengthened my conviction of the folly and peril of entrusting the welfare 
of Ireland to such men. 

These, more or less, are the opinions of many Nonconformists. Amongst 
their clergy may be mentioned Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Allon, Dr. Dale, E. 
White, Dr. Fraser, and the venerable and learned Wesleyan, William 
Arthur, whose thoughtful words in the Zimes deserve the study of every 
Nonconformist. A still larger proportion of the Nonconformist laity are, 
I have reason to believe, Unionists. At the same time, I honour those 
who, while of contrary judgment, are animated by a sincere desire for 
truth, righteousness, and the public weal. It is odious toimpugn motives 
because of difference of judgment. The two sections of Nonconformists 
differ only as to the methods of attaining the same end. 

It is to the honour of the whole Nonconformist body that, without 
waiting for others to speak, and without regard to the interests of party, 
they have protested against any countenance being given to immorality. 
Proved violation of the moral law has been pronounced by them to dis- 
qualify for political trust. The moral law is at the basis of government, 
the function of which is to protect all alike in their property, reputation, 
personal security, and the sanctity of home. Those who notoriously dis- 
regard these obligations are obviously unfit to make and execute laws for 
upholding them. Morality is therefore an essential qualification. All parties 
should be in accord here. Better to send to Parliament an honest and 
virtuous representative, who is totally opposed in politics, than another 
who professes the same party creed but violates fundamental principles 
of morality. They who undermine the foundation should never be 
trusted to erect the superstructure. Surely the nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Unionists for having preserved Ireland from a Home 
Rule which, if carried two years ago, would have made Parnell and his 
co-conspirators the practical rulers of Ireland. 

Let us hope that the majority both of Unionists and Home Rulers, united 
as they are in upholding the moral law, will henceforth refuse alliance 
with any who (whatever their political influence) sanction, or excuse, or 
refrain from condemning every violation of it; and that, wearied with 
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mere party squabbles, they may unite in one great national confederation 
to promote the welfare of the whole nation. 

As regards Ireland let us hope that, instead of further controversy 
respecting a theory which is undefined, the great majority of Liberals 
and Conservatives may unite in effecting a settlement which, while secur- 
ing the supremacy of Parliament and Imperial Unity, will grant such 
administration of local affairs as may be shared alike by England, Scotland, 
and Wales; together with the removal of all real grievances, the protection 
of all citizens in their civil and religious rights, and the promotion of 
whatever may secure the peace, contentment, and prosperity of the nation, 
so that there shall be no need of, no desire for, any other Home Rule. 
Let us all, casting off the tyrannies of party, party names, and party 
leaders, unite in efforts as well as prayers “that all things may be so 
ordered and settled upon the best and surest foundations, that peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established among 
us for all generations.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Newman Hatt. 






































ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
CuaPpTeR XX. 
THE BURDEN UPON NESTA. 


Covtp there be confidences on the subject of Mrs. Marsett with Captain 
Dartrey ?—Nesta timidly questioned her heart: she knocked at an iron door 
shut upon a thing alive. The very asking froze her, almost to stopping her 
throbs of pity for the woman. With Captain Dartre,, if with any one; but 
with no one. Not with her mother even. Toward her mother, she felt 
guilty of knowing. Her mother had a horror of that curtain. Nesta had 
seen it, and had taken her impressions: she, too, shrank from it; the more 
when impelled to draw near it. Louise de Seilles would have been another 
self; Louise was away; when to return, the dear friend could not state. 
Speaking in her ear, would have been possible; the theme precluded 
writing. 

It was ponderous combustible new knowledge of life for a girl to hold 
unaided. In the presence of the simple silvery ladies Dorothea and 
Virginia, she had qualms, as if she were breaking out in spots before 
them. The ladies fancied, that Mr. Stuart Rem had hinted to them oddly 
of the girl; and that he might have meant, she appeared a little too cogni- 
zant of poor Mr. Abram Posterley’s malady—as girls, in these terrible 
days, only too frequently, too brazenly, are. They discoursed to her of the 
degeneracy of the manners, nay, the morals of young Englishwomen, once 
patterns! They sketched the young English gentlewoman of their time ; 
indeed a beauty; with round red cheeks, and rounded open eyes, and 
a demure shut mouth, a puppet’s divine ignorance; inoffensive in the 
highest degree, rightly worshipped. They were earnest, and Nesta struck 
at herself. She wished to be as they had been, reserving her painful inde- 
pendence. 

They were good: they were the ideal women of our country ; which 
demands if it be but the semblance of the sureness of stationary excellence ; 
such as we have in Sevres and Dresden, polished bright and smooth as ever 
by the morning's flick of a duster; perhaps in danger of accidents—acci- 
dents must be kept away ; but enviable, admirable, we think, when we are not 
thinking of seed sown or help given to the generations to follow. Nesta 
both envied and admired ; she revered them; yet her sharp intelligence, 
larger in the extended boundary of thought coming of strange crimson- 
lighted new knowledge, discerned in a dimness what blest conditions had 
fixed them on their beautiful barren eminence. Without challengeing it, 
she had a rebellious rush of sympathy for our evil-fortuned of the world ; 
the creatures in the battle, the wounded, trodden, mud-stained: and it 
alarmed her lest she should be at heart one out of the fold. 

She had the sympathy, nevertheless, and renewing and increasing with 
the pulsations of a compassion that she took for her reflective survey. The 
next time she saw Dartrey Fenellan, she was assured of him, as being the 
man who might be spoken to ; and by a woman: though not by a girl; not 
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spoken to by her. The throb of the impulse precipitating speech subsided 
to a dumb yearning. He noticed her look: he was unaware of the human 
sun in the girl’s eyes taking an image of hita for permanent habitation in her 
breast. That face of his, so clearly lined, quick, firm, with the blue smile 
on it like the gleam of a sword coming out of sheath, did not mean hardness, 
she could have vowed. O that some woman, other than the unhappy 
woman herself, would speak the words denied to a girl! He was the man 
who would hearken and help. Essential immediate help was to be giver 
besides the noble benevolence of mind. Novel ideas of manliness and the 
world’s need for it were printed on her understanding. For what could 
women do in aid of a good cause! She fawned: she deemed herself very 
despicably her hero’s inferior. The thought of him enclosed her. In 
a prison, the gaoler is a demi-God—hued bright or black, as it may be; and, 
by the present arrangement between the sexes, she, whom the world allowed 
not to have an intimation from eye or ear, or from nature’s blood-ripeness in 
commune with them, of certain matters, which it suffers to be notorious, 
necessarily directed her appeal almost in worship to the man, who was the 
one man endowed to relieve, and who locked her mouth for shame. 

Thus was she, too, being put into her woman’s harness of the bit and the 
blinkers, and taught to know herself for the weak thing, the gentle parasite, 
which the fiction of our civilization expects her, caressingly and contemptu- 
ously, to become in the active, while it is exacted of her—O Comedy of 
Clowns !—that in the passive she be a rock-fortress impregnable, not to 
speak of magically encircled. She must also have her feelings; she must 
not be an unnatural creature. And she must have a sufficient intelligence ; 
for her stupidity does not flatter the possessing man. It is not an organie 
growth that he desires in his mate, but a happy composition. You see the 
world which comes of the pair. 

This burning Nesta, Victor’s daughter, tempered by Nataly’s milder 
blood, was a girl in whom the hard shocks of the knowledge of life, perforce 
of the hardness upon pure metal, left a strengthening for generous imagina- 
tion. She did not sit to brood on her injured senses or set them through 
speculation touching heat ;.they were taken up and consumed by the fire of 
her mind. Nor had she leisure for the abhorrences, in a heart all flowing to 
give aid, and uplift and restore. Self was as urgent in her as in most of the 
young ; but the gift of humour, which had previously diverted it, was now 
the quick feeling for her sisterhood, through the one piteous example she 
knew ; and broadening it, through her insurgent abasement on their behalf, 
which was her scourged pride of sex. She but faintly thought of blaming 
the men whom her soul besought for justice, for common kindness, to 
women. ‘There was the danger, that her aroused young ignorance would 
charge the whole of the misery about and abroad upon the stronger of those 
two: and another danger, that the vision of the facts below the surface 
would discolour and disorder her views of existence. But she loved, she 
sprang to, the lighted world; and she had figures of male friends, to which 
to cling; and they helped in animating glorious historical figures on the 
world’s library-shelves or under yet palpitating earth. Promise of a steady 
balance of her nature, too, was shown in the absence of any irritable 
urgency to be doing, when her bosom bled to help. Beyond the resolve, 
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that she would not abandon the woman who had made confession to her, 
she formed no conscious resolutions. Far ahead down her journey of the 
years to come, she did see muffled things she might hope and would strive 
to do. They were chrysalis shapes. Above all, she flew her blind 
quickened heart on the wings of an imaginative force; and those of the 
young who can do that, are in their blood incorruptible by dark knowledge, 
irradiated under darkness in the mind. Let but the throb be kept for 
others. That is the one secret, for redemption, if not for preservation. 
Victor descended on his marine London to embrace his girl, full of 
regrets at Fredi’s absence from the great whirl ‘ overhead,’ as places of 
multitudinous assembly, where he shone, always appeared to him. But it 
was not to last long; she would socn be on the surface again! At the 
first clasp of her, he chirped some bars of her song. He challenged her to 
duet before the good ladies, and she kindled, she was caught up by his 
gaiety, wondering at herself; faintly aware of her not being spontaneous. 
And she made her father laugh, just in the old way; and looked at herself 
in his laughter, with the thought, that she could not have become so 
changed; by which the girl was helped to jump to her humour. Victor 
turned his full front to Dorothea and Virginia, one sunny beam of delight: 
and although it was Mr. Stuart Rem who was naughty Nesta’s victim, and 
although it seemed a trespass on her part to speak in such a manner of a 





clerical gentleman, they were seized: they were the opposite partners of a 
laughing quadrille, lasting till they were tired out. 

Victor had asked his girl, if she sang on a Sunday. The ladies remem- 
bered, that she had put the question for permission to Mr. Stuart Rem, who 
was opposed to secular singing. 

** And what did he say ?”’ said Victor. 

Nesta shook head: ‘‘ It was not what he said, papa; it was his look. His 
duty compelled him, though he loves music. He had the look of a Patriarch 
putting his handmaiden away into the desert.” 

Dorothea and Virginia, in spite of protests within, laughed to streams. 
They recollected the look; she had given the portrait of Mr. Stuart Rem in 
the act of repudiating secular song. 

Victor conjured up a day when this darling Fredi, a child, stood before a 
famous picture in the Brera, at Milan: when he and her mother noticed the 
child’s very studious graveness; and they had talked of it; he remarking, 
that she disapproved of the Patriarch ; and Nataly, that she was taken with 
Hagar’s face. 

He seemed surprised at her not having heard from Dudley. 

‘* How is that ?”’ said he. 

‘** Most probably because he has not written, papa.”’ 

He paused after the cool reply. She had no mournful gaze at all; but 
in the depths of the clear eyes he knew so well, there was a coil of some- 
thing animate, whatever it might be. And twice she drew a heavy breath. 

He mentioned it in London. Nataly telegraphed at night for her girl to 
meet her next day at Dartrey’s hotel. 

Their meeting was incomprchensibly joyicss to the hearts of each, though 
it was desired, and had long been desired, and mother was mother, daughter 
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daughter, without diminution of love between them. They held hands, 
they kissed and clasped, they showered their tender phrases with full warm 
truth, and looked into eyes and surely saw one another. But the heart of 
each was in a battle of its own, taking wounds or crying for supports. 
Whether to speak to her girl at once, despite the vehement contrary 
counsel of Victor, was Nataly’s deliberation, under the thought of the 
young creature’s perplexity in not seeing her at the house of the Duvidney 
ladies : while Nesta conjured in a flash the past impressions of her mother’s 
shrinking distaste from any such hectic theme as this which burdened and 
absorbed her; and she was almost joining to it, through sympathy with 
any thought or feeling of one in whom she had such pride; she had the 
shudder of revulsion. Further, Nataly put on rather cravenly an air of 
distress, or she half designingly permitted her trouble to be seen, by way of 
affecting her girl’s recollection when the confession was to come, that Nesta 
might then understand her to have been restrained from speaking, not 
evasive of her duty. The look was interpreted by Nesta as belonging to 
the social annoyances dating, in her calendar, from Creckholt, apprehen- 
sively dreaded at Lakelands. She hinted asking, and her mother nodded ; 
not untruthfully ; but she put on a briskness after the nod; and a doubt 
was driven into Nesta’s bosom. 

Her dear Skepsey was coming down to her for a holiday, she was glad 
to hear. Of Dudley, there was no word. Nataly shunned his name, with 
a superstitious dread lest any mention of him should renew pretensions 
that she hoped, and now supposed, were quite withdrawn. So she had told 
poor Mr. Barmby only yesterday, at his humble request to know. He had 
seen Dudley on the pantiles, walking with a young lady, he said. And 
‘‘he feared,” he said; using a pardonable commonplace of deceit. Her 
compassion accounted for the ‘‘fear’’ which was the wish, and caused her 
not to think it particularly strange, that he should imagine Dudley to have 
quitted the field. Now that a disengaged Dartrey Fenellan was at hand, 
poor Mr. Barmby could have no chance. 

Dartrey came to her room by appointment. She wanted to see him 
alone, and he informed her, that Mrs. Blathenoy was in the hotel, and 
would certainly receive and amuse Nesta for any length of time. 

‘‘T will take her up,” said Nataly, and rose, and she sat immediately, 
and fluttered a hand at her breast. She laughed: ‘ Perhaps I'm tired !”’ 

Dartrey took Nesta. 

He returned, saying: ‘‘ There’s a lift in the hotel. Do the stairs affect 
you at all?” 

She fenced his sharp look. ‘Laziness, I fancy; age is coming on. 
How is it Mrs. Blathenoy is here ?”’ 

** Well! how?” 

‘** Foolish curiosity ?”’ 

‘“‘T think I have made her of service. I did not bring the lady here.” 

‘* Of service to whom ?” 

‘* Why, to Victor!” 

‘‘ Has Victor commissioned you ?” 

‘‘You can bear to hear it, Her husband knows the story. He has a 
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grudge . . . commercial reasons. I fancy it is, that Victor stood against 
his paper at the table of the Bank. Blathenoy vowed blow for blow. But 
I think the little woman holds him in. She says she does.” 
‘Victor prompted you ?” 
‘Tt occurred as it occurred.” 
‘She does it for love of us ?—Oh! I can’t trifle. Dartrey!” 
‘Tell me.”’ 
‘* First, you haven't let me know what you think of my Nesta.” 
‘‘ She’s a dear good girl.” 
‘Not so interesting tofyou as a flighty little woman !"’ 


« 


- 


- 


‘She has a speck of some sort on her mind.” 

Nataly spied at Dudley’s behaviour, and said: ‘“‘ That will wear away. 
Is Mr. Blathenoy much here ?”’ 

‘* As often as he can come, I believe.” 

“Tati? ...” 

‘‘T have seen him twice.” 

‘* His wife remains ?”’ 

‘* Fixed here for the season.” 

‘* My friend!” 

**No harm, no harm!”’ 

‘** But—to her !” 

**You have my word of honour.”’ 

“Yes: and she is doing you a service, at your request; and you occa- 
sionally reward her with thanks; and she sees you are a man of honour. 
Do you not know women ?” 

Dartrey blew his pooh-pooh on feminine suspicions. ‘ There's very little 
left of the Don Amoroso in me. Women don’t worship stone figures.”’ 

“They do :—like the sea-birds. And what do you say to me, Dartrey ? 
—I can confess it: I am one of them: I love you. When last you left 
England, I kissed your hand. It was because of your manly heart in that 
stone figure. I kept from erying: you used to scorn us English for the 
‘whimpering fits’ you said we enjoy and must have—in books, if we can’t 
get them up for ourselves. I could have prayed to have you as brother or 
son. I love my Victor the better for his love of you. Oh!—poor soul !— 
how he is perverted since that building of Lakelands! He cannot take 
soundings of the things he does. Formerly Le confided in me, in all 
things : now not one ;—I am the chief person to deceive. If only he had 
waited! We are in a network of intrigues and schemes, every artifice, in 
London—tempting one to hate simple worthy people, who naturally have 
their views, and see me an impostor, and tolerate me, fascinated by him :— 
or bribed—it has to be said. There are ways of bribeing. I trust he may 
not have in the end to pay too heavily for succeeding. He seems a man 
pushed by Destiny ; not irresponsible, but less responsible than most. He 
is desperately tempted by his never failing. Whatever he does! . . . it is 
true! And it sets me thinking of those who have never had an ailment, up 
to a certain age, when the killing blow comes. Latterly I have seen into 
him: I never did before. Had I been stronger, I might have saved, or 
averted. . . . But, you will say, the stronger woman would not have 
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occupied my place. I must have been blind too. I did not see, that his 
nature shrinks from the thing it calls up. He dreads the exposure he 
courts—or has to combat with all his powers. It has been a revelation to 
me of him—life as well. Nothing stops him. Now it is Parliament—a 
vacant London Borough. He counts on a death: Ah! terrible! I have it 
like a snake’s bite night and day.”’ 

Nataly concluded: ‘There: it has done me some good to speak. I 
feel so base.” She breathed heavily. 

Dartrey took her hand and bent his lips to it. ‘ Happy the woman who 
has not more to speak! How long will Nesta stay here ?” 

** You will watch over her, Dartrey ? She stays—her father wishes-—up 
to ...ah! We can hardly be in such extreme peril. He has her 
doctor, her lawyer, and her butler—a favourite servant—to check, and 
influence, her. She—you know who it is !—does not, I am now convinced, 
mean persecution. She was never a mean-minded woman. Oh! I could 





wish she were. They say she is going. Then I am to be made an ‘ honest 
woman of.’ Victor wants Nesta, now that she is away, to stay until . 
You understand. He feels, she is safe from any possible kind of harm 
with those good ladies. And I feel, she is the sater for having you near. 
Otherwise, how I should pray to have you with us! Daily I have to pass 
through, well, something like the ordeal of the red-hot ploughshares—and 
without the innocence, dear friend! But it’s best that my girl should not 
have to be doing the same; though she would have the innocence. But 
she writhes under any shadow of a blot. And for her to learn the things 
that are in the world, through her mother’s history!—and led to know it 
by the falling away of friends, or say, acquaintances! However ignorant 
at present, she learns from a mere nothing. I dread! ... Ina moment, 
she is a blaze of light. There have been occurrences. Only Victor could 
have overcome them! I had to think it better for my girl, that she was 
absent. We are in such a whirl up there! So I work round again to 
‘how long?’ and the picture of myself counting the breaths of a dying 
woman. The other day I was told I was envied! ”’ 

** Battle, battle, battle ;—for all of us, in every position!” said Dartrey, 
sharply, to clip a softness: ‘‘except when one’s attending on an invalid 
uncle. Then it’s peace ; rather like extinction. And{I can't be crying for 
the end either. I bite my moustache and tap foot on the floor, out of his 
hearing ; make believe I’m patient. Now I'll fetch Nesta.”’ 

Mrs. Blathenoy came down with an arm on Nesta’s shoulder. She held 
a telegram, and said to Nataly: ‘* What can this mean? It’s from my 
husband ; he puts ‘Jacob:’ my husband's Christian name :—so like my 
husband, where there’s no concealment! There—he says: ‘ Down to- 
night else pack ready start to-morrow.’ Can it signify, affairs are bad with 
my husband in the city ?” 

It had that signification to Nataly’s understanding. At the same time, 
the pretty little woman's absurd lisping repetition of ‘ my husband’ did not 
seem without design to inflict the wound it caused. 

In reality, it was not malicious; it came of the bewitchment of a silly 
tongue by her knowledge of the secret to be controlled: and after contrast- 
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ing her fortunes with Nataly’s, on her way down-stairs, she had comforted 
herself by saying, that at least she had a husband. She was not aware that 
she dealt a hurt until she had found a small consolation in the indulgence : 
for Captain Dartrey Fenellan admired this commanding figure of a woman, 
who could not legally say that which the woman he admired less, if at all, 
legally could say. 

‘TI must leave you to interpret,’ Nataly remarked. 

Mrs. Blathenoy resented her unbefitting queenly style. For this reason, 
she abstained from an intended leading up to mention of the ‘ singular-look- 
ing lady’ seen riding with Miss Radnor more than once; and as to whom, 
Miss Radnor (for one gives her the name) had not just now, when ques- 
tioned, spoken very clearly. So the mother’s alarms were not raised. 

And really it was a pity, Mrs. Blathenoy said to Dartrey subsequently ; 
finding him colder than before Mrs. Radnor’s visit ; it was a pity, because a 
young woman in Miss Radnor’s position sbould not by any possibility be 
seen in association with a person of commonly doubtful appearance. 

She was denied the petulant satisfaction of rousing the championship 
bitter to her. Dartrey would not deliver an opinion on Miss Radnor’s 
conduct. He declined, moreover, to assist in elucidating the telegram by 
‘* looking here,” and poring over the lines beside a bloomy cheek. He was 
petulantly whipped on the arm with her glove, and pouted at. And it was 
then—and then only or chiefly through Nataly’s recent allusion—that the 
man of honour had his quakings in view of the quagmire, where he was 
planted on an exceedingly narrow causeway, not of the firmest. For she 
was a pretty little woman, one of the prize gifts of the present education 
of women to the men who are for having them quiescent domestic patierns ; 
and her artificial ingenuousness or candid frivolities came to her by nature 
to kindle the nature of the gentleman on the other bank of the stream, and 
witch him to the plunge, so greatly mutually regretted after taken: an old 
duet to the moon. 

Dartrey escaped to the Club, where he had a friend. The friend was 
Colonel Sudley, one of the modern studious officers, not in good esteem 
with the authorities. He had not forgiven Dartrey for the intemperateness 
which cut off a brilliant soldier from the service. He was reduced to 
acknowledge, however, that there was a sparkling defence for him to reply 
with, in the shape of a fortune gained ; and where we have a Society forcing 
us to live up to an expensive level, very trying toa soldier’s income, a 
fortune gained will offer excuses for misconduct short of disloyal or illegal. 
They talked of the state of the Army: we are moving. True, and at the 
last Review, the ‘ march past’ was performed before a mounted generalissimo 
profoundly asleep, head on breast. Our English military ‘moving’ may now 
be likened to Somnolency on Horseback. ‘‘ Oh, come, no rancour,’’ said 
the colonel ; ‘‘ you know he’s a kind old boy at heart ; nowhere a more affec- 
tionate man alive!” 

“‘So the sycophants are sure of posts!” 

‘*Come, I say! He’s devoted to the Service.”’ 
“Invalid him, and he shall have a good epitaph.’ 
** He’s not so responsible as the taxpayer.” 
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There you touch home. Mother Goose can’t imagine the need for 
defense until a hand’s at her feathers,”’ 

‘¢ What about her shrieks now and then ? ” 

** Indigestion of a surfeit ?” 

They were in a laughing wrangle when two acquaintances of the colonel’s 
came near. One of them recognized Dartrey. He changed a prickly 
subject to one that is generally as acceptable to the servants of Mars. His 
companion said: ‘*Who is the girl out with Judith Marsett?’”’ He 
flavoured eulogies of the girl’s good looks in easy garrison English. She 
was praised for sitting her horse well. One had met her on the parade, in 
the afternoon, walking with Mrs. Marsett. Colonel Sudley had seen them 
on horseback. He remarked to Dartrey: ‘‘ And by the way, you're a clean 
stretch ahead of us. I’ve seen you go by these windows, with the young 
lady on one side, and a rather pretty woman on the other too.” 


‘** Nothing is unseen in this town ! 


 Dartrey rejoined. 

Strolling to his quarters along the breezy parade at night, he proposed 
to himself, that he would breathe an immediate caution to Nesta. How did 
she come to know this Mrs. Marsett ? But he was more seriously thinking 
of what Colney Durance called ‘The Mustard Plaster ;’ the satirist’s phrase 
for warm relations with a married fair one: and Dartrey, clear of any 
design to have it at his breast, was beginning to take intimations of pricks 
and burns. They are an almost positive cure of inflammatory internal con- 
ditions, They were really hard on him, who had none to be cured. 

The hour was nigh midnight. As he entered his hotel, the porter ran off 
to the desk in his box, and brought him a note, saying, that a lady had left 
it at half-past nine.—Left it ?—Then the lady could not be the alarming 
lady. He was relieved. The words of the letter were cabalistic ; these, 
beneath underlined address :— 

‘1 beg you to call on me, if I do not see you this evening. It is urgent ; 
you will excuse me when I explain. Not late to-morrow. Iam sure you 
will not fail tocome. I could write what would be certain to bring you, I 
dare not trust any names to paper.” 

The signature was, Judith Marsett. 


Cuaprer XXI. 


SHOWS HOW THE SQUIRES IN A CONQUEROR’S SERVICE HAVE AT TIMES TO DO 
KNIGHTLY CONQUEST OF THEMSELVES. 


By the very earliest of the trains shot away to light and briny air from 
London’s November gloom, which knows the morning through increase of 
gasjets, little Skepsey was hurried over suburban chimneys, in his friendly 
third-class carriage; where we have reminders of ancient pastoral times 
peculiar to our country, as it may chance; but where a man may speak to 
his neighbour right off without being deemed offensive. That is homely. 
A social fellow knitting closely to his fellows when he meets them, enjoys 
it, even at the cost of uncushioned seats : he can, if imps are in him, merry- 
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andrew as much as he pleases; detested punctilio does not reign there ; 
he can proselytize for the soul’s welfare ; decry or uphold the national drink ; 
advertize a commercial Firm deriving prosperity from the favour of the 
multitude ; exhort to patriotism. All is accepted. Politeness is the rule, 
according to Skepsey’s experience of the Southern part of the third-class 
kingdom. And it is as well to mark the divisions, for the better knowledge 
ef our countrymen. The North requires volumes to itself. 

The hard-grained old pirate-stock Northward has built the land, and is to 
the front when we are at our epic work. Meanwhile it gets us a blowzy 
character, by shouldering roughly among the children of civilization, 
Skepsey, journeying one late afternoon up a Kentish line, had, in both 
senses of the word, encountered a long-limbed navvy ; an intoxicated, he 
was compelled by his manly modesty to desire to think; whose loathly 
talk, fereed upon the hearing of a decent old woman opposite him, passed 
baboonish behaviour ; so much so, that Skepsey civilly intervened ; subse- 
quently inviting him to leave the carriage and receive a lesson at the station 
they were nearing. Upon his promising faithfully, that it should be a true 
and telling lesson, the navvy requested this pygmy spark to flick his cheek, 
merely to show he meant war in due sincerity; and he as faithfally, all 
honour, promising not to let it bring about a breakage of the laws of the 


Company, Ske psey promptly did the deed. So they went forth. 

Skepsey alluded to the incident, for an example of the inmentable defi- 
ciency in science betrayed by most of our strong men when put to it; and 
the bitter thought, that he could count well nigh to a certainty on the total 


absence of science in the long-armed navvy, whose fist on his nose might 


have been as the magnet of a pin, was chief among his reminiscences after 


the bout, destroying pleasure for the lover of Old England's might. One 
blow would have sent Skepsey travelling. He was not seriously struck 
once. They parted, shaking hands ; the navvy confessing himself to have 
‘drunk a drop ;”’ and that perhaps accounted for his having been ** topped 


by a dot on him.” He declined to make oath never to repeat his offence ; 


but said, sending his vanquisher to the deuce, with an amicable push at 
his shoulder, ‘‘ Damned if I ever forget five foot five stretched six foot 
flat!’ Skepsey counted his feet some small amount higher; but our 
hearty rovers’ sons have their ballad moods when giving or taking a 
thrashing. One of the third-class passengers, a lad of twenty, became 
Skepsey’s pupil, and turned out clever with the gloves and was persuaded 
to enter the militia, and grew soon to be a corporal. Thus there was profit 
of the affair, though the navvy sank out of sight. Let us hope and pray 
he will not insult the hearing of females again. If only females knew how 
Ladies are positively opposed. And Judges too, who dress so like them. 
The manhood of our country is kept down, in consequence. Mr. Durance 
was right, when he said something about the state of war being wanted to 


necessary it is, for their sakes, to be able to give a lesson now and then! 


weld our races together: and yet we are always praying for the state of 
peace, which causes cracks and gaps among us! Was that what he meant 
by illogical? It seemed to Skepsey—oddly, considering his inferior esti- 
mate of the value of the fair sex—that a young woman with whom he had 
recently made acquaintance ; and who was in Brighton now, upon missionary 
work; a member of the ‘Army,’ an officer of advancing rank, Matilda 
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Pridden, by name; was nearer to the secret of the right course of conduct 
for individual citizens and the entire country than any gentleman he 
knew. 

Yes, nearer to it than his master was! Thinking of Mr. Victor Radnor, 
Skepsey fetched a sigh, He had knocked at his master’s door at the office 
one day, and imagining the call to enter, had done so, and had seen a thing 
he could not expunge. Lady Grace Halley was there. From matters he 
gathered, Skepsey guessed her to be working for his master among the 
great folks, as he did with Jarniman, and Mr. Fenellan with Mr. Carling. 
But is it usual, he asked himself—his natural veneration framing the rebuke 
to his master thus—to repay the services of a lady so warmly ?—We have 
all of us an ermined owl within us to sit in judgement of our superiors as 
well as our equals; and the little man, notwithstanding a servant’s bounden 
submissiveness, was forced to hear the judicial pronouncement upon his 
master’s behaviour. His master had, at the same time, been saying most 
weighty kind words more and more of late; one thing: that, if he gave all 
he had to his fellows, and did all he could, he should still be in their debt. 
And he was a very wealthy gentleman. What are we tothink ? The ways 
of our superiors are wonderful. We do them homage: still we feel, we 
painfully feel, we are beginning to worship elsewhere. It is the pain of a 
detachment of the very roots of our sea-weed heart from a rock. Mr. Victor 
Radnor was an honour to his country. Skepsey did not place the name of 
Matilda Pridden beside it or in any way compare two such entirely different 
persons. At the same time and most earnestly, while dreading to hear, he 
desired to have Matilda Pridden’s opinion of the case distressing him. He 
never could hear it, because he could never be allowed to expound the case 
to her. Skepsey sighed again; he as much as uttered: Oh, if we hada 
few thousands like her!—But what if we do have them? They won't 
marry! There they are, all that the country requires in wives and mothers ; 
and like Miss Priscilla Graves, they won’t marry! 

He looked through sad thoughts across the benches of the compartments 
to the farther end of the carriage, where sat the Rev. Septimus Barmby, 
looking at him through a meditation as obscure if not so mournful. Few 
are the third-class passengers outward at that early hour in the winter 
season, and Skepsey’s gymnastics to get beside the Rev. Septimus were 
unimpeded ; though a tight-packed carriage of us poor journaliers would not 
have obstructed them with as much asa sneer. Mr. Barmby and Skepsey 
greeted. The latter said, he had a holiday, to pay a visit to Miss Nesta. 
The former said, he hoped he should see Miss Nesta. Skepsey then rapidly 
brought the conversation to a point where Matilda Pridden was comprized. 
He discoursed of the ‘ Army’ and her position in the Army, giving instances 
of her bravery, the devotion shown by her to the cause of morality, in all 
its forms. Mr. Barmby had his fortunes in his hands at the moment, he 
could not lend an attentive ear; and he disliked this Army, the title it had 
taken, and the mixing of women and men in its ranks; not to speak of a 
presumption in its proceedings, and the public marching and singing. More- 
over, he enjoyed his one or two permissible glasses: he doubted that the 
Chiefs of the Army had common benevolence for the inoffensive pipe. But 


the cause of morality was precious to him; morality and a fit of softness, 
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and the union of the happiest contrast of voices, had set him for a short 
while, before the dawn of Nesta’s day, hankering after Priscilla Graves. 
Skepsey’s narrative of Matilda Pridden’s work down at the East of London, 
was effective ; it had the ring to thrill a responsive chord in Mr. Barmby, 
who mused on London’s East, and martyrly service there. His present 
expectations were of a very different sort; but a beautiful bride, bringing 
us Wealth, is no misleading beam, if we direct the riches rightly. Septimus, 
a solitary minister in those grisly haunts of the misery breeding vice, must 
needs accomplish less than a Septimus the husband of one of England's 
chief heiresses :—only not the most brilliant, owing to circumstances known 
to the Rev. Groseman Buttermore: strangely, and opportunely, revealed : 
for her exceeding benefit, it may be hoped. She is no longer the ignorant 
girl, to reject the protecting hand of one whose cloth is the best of cloaking. 
A glance at Dudley Sowerby’s defection, assures our worldly wisdom too, 
that now is the time to sue. 

Several times while Mr. Barmby made thus his pudding of the desires 
of the flesh and the spirit, Skepsey’s tales of Matilda Pridden’s heroism 
caught his attention. He liked her deeds; he disliked the position in which 
the young woman placed herself to perform them ; and he said so. Women 
are to be women, he said. 

Skepsey agreed: ‘‘If we could get men to do the work, sir!” 

Mr. Barmby was launching forth: Plenty of men!—His mouth was 
blocked by the reflection, that we count the men on our fingers; often are 
we, as it were, an episcopal thumb surveying scarce that number of 
followers! He diverged to censure of the marchings and the street-sing- 
ing: the impediment to traffic, the annoyance to a finely musical eat. He 
disapproved altogether of Matilda Pridden’s military display, pronouncing 
her to be, ‘‘ Doubtless a worthy young person.” 

‘“‘ Her age is twenty seven,” said Skepsey, spying at the number of his 
own. 

‘You have known her long ?”’ Mr. Barmby asked. 

‘‘Not long, sir. She has gone through trouble. She believes very 
strongly in the will:—If I will this, if I will that, and it is the right will, 
not wickedness, it is done—as good as done; and force is quite superfluous. 
In her sermons, she exhorts to prayer before action.” 

‘“« Preaches ?” 

‘She moves a large assembly, sir.” 

‘Tt would seem, that England is becoming Americanized!’ exclaimed 
the Conservative in Mr. Barmby. Almost he groaned; and his gaze was 
fish-like in vacancy, on hearing the little man speak of the present intrepid 
forwardness of the sex to be publicly doing. It is for men the most indi- 
gestible fact of our century: one that by contrast throws an overearthly 
holiness on our decorous dutiful mothers, who contentedly worked below 
the surface while men unremittingly attended to their interests above. 

Skepsey drew forth a paper-covered shilling-book: a translation from the 
French, under a yelling title of savage hate of Old England and cannibal 
glee at her doom. Mr. Barmby dropped his eyelashes on it, without 
comment; nor did he reply to Skepsey’s forlorn remark: ‘ We let them 
think they could do it!” 
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Behold the downs. Breakfast is behind them. Miss Radnor likewise : 
if the poor child has a name. We propose to supply the deficiency. She 
does not declare war with tobacco, She has a cultured and a beautiful 
voice. We abstain from enlargeing on the charms of her person. She has 
resources, which representatives of a rival creed would plot to secure. 

‘“‘Skepsey, you have your quarters at the house of Miss Radnor’s rela- 
tives ?”’ said Mr. Barmby, as they emerged from tunnelled chalk. ‘‘ Mention, 
that I think of calling in the course of the day.” 

A biscuit had been their breakfast without a name. They parted at the 
station, roused by the smell of salt to bestow a more legitimate title on the 
day’s restorative beginning. Down the hill, along by the shops, and 
Skepsey, in sight of Miss Nesta’s terrace, considered it still an early hour 
for a visitor; so, to have the sea about him, he paid pier-money, and 
hurried against the briny wings of a South-wester; green waves, curls of 
foam, flecks of silver, under low-flying grey-dark cloud-curtains shaken to a 
rift, where at one shot the sun had a line of Nereids nodding, laughing, 
sparkling to him. Skepsey enjoyed it, at the back of thoughts military and 
naval, Visible sea, this girdle of Britain, inspired him to exultations in 
reverence. He wished Mr. Durance could behold it now and have such a 
breastful. He was wishing he knew a song of Britain and sea, rather 
fancying Mr. Durance to be in some way a bar to patriotic poetical recollec- 
tion, when he saw his Captain Dartrey mounting steps out of an iron 
anatomy of the pier, and looking like a razor off a strap. 

‘* Why, sir!” cried Skepsey. 

** Just a plunge and a dozen strokes,’ Dartrey said; ‘‘ and you'll come 
to my hotel and give me ten minutes of the ‘recreation ;’ and if you don’t 
come willingly, I shall insult your country.” 

‘¢ Ah! I wish Mr. Durance was here,’ Skepsey rejoined. 

‘Tt would upset his bumboat of epigrams. He rises at ten o'clock to a 
queasy breakfast by candlelight, and proceeds to composition. His picture 
of the country is a portrait of himself by the artist.” 

‘But, sir, Captain Dartrey, you don’t think as Mr. Durance does of 
England!” 

‘«‘ There are lots to flatter her, Skepsey! A drilling can’t do her harm. 
You're down to see Miss Nesta. Ladies don’t receive quite so early. And 
have you breakfasted ? Come on with me quick.” Dartrey led him on, 
saying: ‘‘ You have an eye at my stick. It was a legacy to me, by word 
of mouth, from a seaman of a ship I sailed in, who thought I had done 
him a service; and he died after all. He fell overboard drunk. He perished 
of the villain stuff. One of his messmates handed me the stick in Cape 
Town, sworn to deliver it. A good knot to grasp; and it’s flexible and 
strong; stick or rattan, whichever you please; it gives point or caresses 
the shoulder; there’s no break in it, whack as you may. ‘They call it a 
Demerara supple-jack. I'll leave it to you.” 

Skepsey declared his intention to be the first to depart. He tried the 
temper of the stick, bent it a bit, and admired the prompt straightening. 

‘It would give a good blow, sir.” 

‘‘ Does its business without braining.”’ 

Perhaps for the reason, that it was not a handsome instrument for dis- 
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play on fashionable promenades, Dartrey chose it among his collection by 
preference ; as ugly dogs of a known fidelity are chosen for companions. 
The Demerara supple-jack surpasses bull-dogs in its fashion of assisting the 
master; for when once at it, the clownish-looking thing reflects upon him 
creditably, by developing a refined courtliness of style, while in no way 
showing a diminution of jolly ardour for the fray. It will deal you the 
stroke of a bludgeon with the playfulness of a cane. It bears resemblance 
to those accomplished natural actors, who conversationally present a 
dramatic situation in two or three spontaneous flourishes, and are them- 
selves again, men of the world, the next minute. 

Skepsey handed it back. He spoke of a new French rifle. He mentioned, 
in the form of query for no answer, the translation of the barking little 
volume he had shown to Mr. Barmby: he slapped at his breast-pocket, 
where it was. Nota ship was on the sea-line; and he seemed to deplore 
that vacancy. 

** But it tells both ways,” Dartrey said. ‘‘ We don’t want to be hectoring 
in the Channel. All we want, is to be sure of our power, so as not to go 
hunting and fawning for alliances. Up along that terrace Miss Nesta lives. 
Brighton would be a choice place for a landing.”’ 

Skepsey temporized, to get his national defences, by pleading the country’s 
love of peace. 

‘‘ Then you give up your portion of the gains of war—an awful disgorge- 
ment,” said Dartrey. ‘If you are really for peace, you toss all your 
spare bones to the war-dogs. Otherwise, Quakerly preaching is taken for 
hypocrisy.” 

‘‘T’m afraid we are illogical, sir,” said Skepsey, adopting one of the 
charges of Mr. Durance, to elude the abominable word. 

‘In you run, my friend.’”’ Dartrey sped him up the steps of the hotel. 

A little note lay on his breakfast-table. His invalid uncle’s valet gave 
the morning’s report of the night. 

The note was from Mrs. Blathenoy: she begged Captain Dartrey, in 
double under-linings of her brief words, to mount the stairs. He debated, 
and he went. 

She was excited, and showed a bosom compressed to explode: she had 
been weeping. ‘‘ My husband is off. He bids me follow him. What 
would you have me do?” 

"Go." 

** You don’t care what may happen to your friends, the Radnors ?” 

** Not at the cost of your separation from your husband.” 

‘* You have seen him!” 

‘* Be serious.” 

**Oh, you cold creature! You know—you see: I can’t conceal. And 
you tell me to go. ‘Go’! Gracious heavens! I’ve no claim on you; I 
haven't been able to do much; I would have—never mind! believe me or 
not, And now I’m to go: on the spot, I suppose. You've seen the man I’m to 
go to, too. I would bear it, if it were not away from . . . out of sight of— 
I’m a fool of a woman, I know. There’s frankness for you! and I could 
declare you’re saying ‘impudence’ in your heart—or what you have for 
one. Have you one?” 
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‘* My dear soul, it’s a flint. So just think of your duty.” Dartrey played 
the horrid part of executioner with some skill. 

Her bosom sprang to descend into abysses. 

*‘ And never a greater fool than when I sent for you to see such a face as 
I’m showing!” she cried, with lips that twitched and fingers that plucked at 
her belt. ‘* But you might feel my hatred of being tied to—dragged about 
over the Continent by that . . . perhaps you think a woman is not sensible 
of vulgarity in her husband! I’m bothering you? I don’t say I have the 
slightest claim. You never made love to me, never! Never so much as 
pressed my hand or looked. Others have—as much asI let them. And 
before I saw you, I had not an idea of another man but that man. So you 
advise me to go?” 

‘* There’s no other course.” 

‘*No other course. I don’t see one. What have I been dreaming of! 
Usually a woman feeling . . .” she struck at her breast, ‘‘ has had a soft 
word in her ear. ‘Go’! Idon’t blame you, Captain Dartrey. At least, 
you're not the man to punish a woman for stripping herself, as I’ve done. 
I call myself a fool—I’m a lunatic. Trust me with your hand.” 

‘There you are.” 

She grasped the hand, and shut her eyes to make a long age of the 
holding on to him, ‘Oh, you dear dear fellow!—don’t think me un- 
womanly; I must tell you now: I am naked and can’t disguise. I see you 
are ice—feel: and if you were different, I might be. You won't be hurt by 
hearing you have made yourself dear to me—without meaning to, I know! 
It began that day at Lakelands; I fell in love with you the very first 
minute I set eyes on you. There’s a confession for a woman to make !— 
and a married woman! I’m married, and I no more feel allegiance, as 
they call it, than if there never had been a ceremony and no Jacob Blathe- 
noy was in existence. And why I should go to him!—But you shan’t be 
troubled. I did not begin to live, as a woman, before I met you. I can 
speak all this to you because—we women can’t be deceived in that—you are 
one of the men who can be counted on for a friend.” 

“‘T hope so,” Dartrey said, and his mouth hardened as nature’s electricity 
shot sparks into him from the touch and rocked him. 

“No, not yet: I will soon let it drop,” said she, and she was just 
then thrillingly pretty; she caressed the hand, placing it at her throat 
and moving her chin on it, as women fondle birds, ‘I am positively to go, 
then ?”’ 

‘* Positively, you are to go; and it’s my command.” 

‘“‘ Not in love with anyone at all ?” 

** Not with a soul.” 

“Not with a woman ?” 

‘¢ With no woman.” 

**Nor maid ?” 

**No! and no to everything. And an end to the catechism!” 

“Tt is really a flint that beats here?” she said, and with a shyness in 
adventurousness, she struck the point of her forefinger on the rib. ‘‘ Fancy 
me in love with a flint! And running to be dutiful to a Jacob Blathenoy at 
my flint’s command. I’m half in love in doing what I hate, because this 
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cold thing here bids me do it. I believe I married for money, and now it 
looks as if I were to have my bargain with poverty to bless it.” 

‘‘There I may help,” said Dartrey, relieved at sight of a loophole, to 
spring to some initiative out of the paralysis cast on him by a pretty little 
woman’s rending of her veil. A man of honour alone with a woman who 
has tossed concealment to the winds, is a riddled target indeed: he is 
tempted to the peril of cajoling, that he may escape from the torment and 
the ridicule ; he is tempted to sigh for the gallant spirit of his naughty ado- 
lescence. ‘Come to me—will you ?—apply to me, if there’s ever any 
need. I happen to have money. And forgive me for naming it.” 

She groaned: “Don’t! I’m sure, and I thoughy it from the first, you're 
one of the good men, and the woman who meets you is lucky, and wretched, 
and so she ought to be! Only to you shouldI! . . . do believe that! I 
won't speak of what excuses I’ve got. You've seen.” 

‘* Don’t think of them: there’ll be danger in it.” 

‘* Shall you think of me in danger?” 

‘Silly, silly! Don’t you see you have to do with a flint! I’ve gone 
through fire. And if I were in love with you, I should start you off to 
your husband this blessed day.” 

‘* And you're not the slightest wee wee bit in love with me!” 

‘* Perfectly true ; but I like you; and if we’re to be hand in hand, in the 
time to come, you must walk firm at present.” 

“ T’m to go to-day ?” 

** You are.” 

“Without . ..one? I dare say we shan’t meet again.” 

The riddled target kicked. Dartrey contrasted Jacob Blathenoy with the 
fair wife, and commiseratingly exonerated her; he lashed at himself for 
continuing to be in this absurdest of postures, and not absolutely secure for 
all that. His head shook : ‘‘ Friends, you'll find best.” 

“Well!” she sighed, ‘‘ I feel I'm doomed to go famished through life. 
There’s never to be such a thing as love, for me! I can’t tell you-—no 
woman could: though you'll say I’ve told enough. I shall burn with shame 
when I think of it. I could go on my knees to have your arms round me 
once. I could kill myself for saying it!—I should feel that I had one 
moment of real life.—I know I ought to admire you. They say a woman 
hates if she’s refused. I can’t: I wish I were able to. I could have helped 
the Radnors better by staying here and threatening never to go to him 
unless he swore not to do them injury. He’s revengeful. Just as you 
like. You say ‘Go,’ andI go, There. I may kiss your hand?” 

‘*Give me yours.” 

Dartrey kissed the hand. She kissed the mark of his lips. He got him- 
self away by promising to see her to the train for Paris. Outside her door, 
he was met by the reflection, coming as a thing external, that he might 
veraciously and successfully have pleaded a passionate hunger for breakfast: 
nay, that he would have done so, if he had been downright in earnest. For 
she had the prettiness to cast a spell; a certain curve at the lips, a flutter- 
ing droop of the eyelids, a corner of the eye, that led long distances away 
to forests and nests. This little woman had the rosy-peeping June bud’s 
plumpness, What of the man who refused to kiss her once? Cold ante- 
cedent immersion had to be thanked; and stringent vacuity; perhaps a 
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spotting ogre-image of her possessor. Some sense of right-doing also, we 
hope. Dartrey angrily attributed his good conduct to the lowest motives. 
He went so far as to accuse himself of having forborne to speak of breakfast, 
from a sort of fascinated respect for the pitch of a situation that he despised 
and detested. Then, again, when beginning to eat, his good conduct drew 
on him a chorus of the jeers of all the martial comrades he had known. 
But he owned he would have had less excuse than they, had he taken 
advantage of a woman’s inability, at a weak moment, to protect herself: or 
rather, if he had not: behaved in a manner to protect her from herself. He 
thought of his buried wife, and the noble in the base of that poor soul; 
needing constantly a present helper, for the nobler to conquer. Be true 
man with a woman, she must be viler than the devil has yet made one, if 
she does not follow a strong right lead:—but be patient, of course. And 
the word patience here means more than most men contain. Certainly a 
man like Jacob Blathenoy was a mouthful for any woman: and he had 
bought his wife, he deserved no pity. Not? Probably not. That view, 
however, is unwholesome and opens on slides. Pity of his wife, too, gets 
to be fervidly active with her portrait, fetches her breath about us. As for 
condemnation of the poor little woman, her case was not unexampled, 
though the sudden flare of it startled rather. Mrs. Victor could read men 
and women closely. Yes, and Victor, when he schemed—but Dartrey 
declined to be throwing blame right or left. More than by his breakfast, 
and in a preferable direction, he was refreshed by Skepsey’s narrative of the 
deeds of Matilda Pridden. 

‘The right sort of girl for you to know, Skepsey,” he said. ‘‘ The best 
in life is a good woman.” 

Skepsey exhibited his book of the Gallic howl. 

*‘ They have their fits now and then, and they’re soon over and forgotten,” 
Dartrey said. ‘‘ The worst of it is, that we remember.” 

After the morning's visit to his uncle, he peered at half a dozen sticks in 
the corner of the room, grasped their handles, and selected the Demerara 
supple-jack, for no particular reason; the curved knot was easy to the 
grasp. It was in his mind, that this person signing herself Judith Marsett, 
might have something to say, which intimately concerned Nesta. He fell 
to brooding on it, until he wondered why he had not been made a trifle 
anxious by the reading of the note overnight. Skepsey was left at Nesta’s 
house. 

Dartrey found himself expected by the servant waiting on Mrs. Marsett. 


——$___ 


Cnarter XXII. 


SHOWS HOW TEMPER MAY KINDLE TEMPER AND AN INDIGNANT WOMAN GET 
HER WEAPON, 


Jupita Marsert stood in her room to receive Nesta’s hero. She was flushed, 
and had thinned her lips for utterance of a desperate thing, after the first 
severe formalities. 

Her aim was to preserve an impressive decorum. She was at the same 
time burning to speak out furious wrath, in words of savage rawness, if 
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they should come, as a manner of slapping the world’s cheek for the state 
to which it reduces its women ; whom one of the superior creatures can 
insult, and laugh. 

Men complaining of the ‘ peace which is near their extinction,’ have but 
to shuffle with the sex; they will experience as remarkable a change as if 
they had passed off land on to sea. 

Dartrey had some flitting notion of the untamed original elements women 
can bring about us, in his short observant bow to Mrs. Marsett, following 
so closely upon the scene with Mrs. Blathenoy. 

But this handsome woman’s look of the dull red line of a sombre fire, 
that needed only stir of a breath to shoot the blaze, did not at all alarm 
him. He felt refreshingly strung by it. 

She was discerned at a glance to be an aristocratic member of regions 
where the senses perpetually simmer when they are not boiling. The talk 
at the club recurred to him! How could Nesta have come to know the 
woman? His questioning of the chapter of marvellous accidents, touched 
Nesta simply, as a young girl to be protected, without abhorrently involving 
the woman. He had his ideas of the Spirit of Woman stating her case to 
the One Judge, for lack of an earthly just one: a story different from that 
which is proclaimed pestilential by the body of censors under conservatory 
glass ; where flesh is delicately nurtured, highly prized; spirit not so much 
so; and where the pretty tricking of the flesh is taken for a spiritual 
ascendancy. 

In spite of her turbulent breast’s burden to deliver, Mrs. Marsett’s 
feminine acuteness was alive upon Dartrey, confirming here and there 
Nesta’s praises of him. She liked his build and easy carriage of a muscular 
frame: her Ned was a heavy man. More than Dartrey’s figure, as she 
would have said, though the estimate came second, she liked his manner 
with her. Not a doubt was there, that he read her position. She could 
impose upon‘some: not upon masculine eyes like these. They did not 
scrutinize, nor ruffle a smooth surface with a snap at petty impressions ; and 
they were not cynically intimate or dominating or tentatively amorous : 
clear good fellowship was in them. And it was a blessedness (whatever 
might be her feeling later, when she came to thank him at heart) to be in 
the presence of a man whose appearance breathed of offering her common 
ground, whereon to meet and speak together, unburdened by the hunting 
world, and by the stoneing world. Such common ground seems a kind of 
celestial to the better order of those excluded from it. 

Dartrey relieved her midway in a rigid practice of the formalities: ‘I 
think I may guess that you have something to tell me relating to Miss 
Radnor ?”’ 

“Tt is.” Mrs. Marsett gathered up for an immediate plunge, and deferred 
it. ‘I met her—we went out with the riding-master. She took to me. 
I like her—I could say” (the woman’s voice dropped dead low, in a 
tremble), ‘“‘I love her. She is young:—lI could kneel to her. Do you 
know a Major Worrell ?” 

“Worrell? no,” 

“He is a—calls himself a friend of my—of Captain Marsett’s. He met 
us out one day.” 
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‘‘ He permitted himself to speak to Miss Radnor ?”’ 

She rejoiced in Dartrey’s look. ‘Not then. First let me tell you. I 
can hardly tell you. But Miss Radnor tells me you are not like other men. 
You have made your conclusions already. Are you asking what right I 
had to be knowing her? It is her goodness. Accident began it ; I did not 
deceive her; as soon as ever I could I—I have Captain Marsett’s promise 
to me: at present he’s situated, he—but I opened my heart to her: as 
much asa womancan. It came! Did I do very wrong?” 

‘‘T’m not here to decide: continue, pray.” . 

Mrs. Marsett aimed at formal speech, and was driving upon her natural 
in anger. ‘I swear I did it for the best. She is an innocent girl... 
young lady: only she has a head; she soon reads things. I saw the kind 
of cloudin her. I spoke. Ifelt bound to: she said she would not forsake 
me.—I was bound to! And it was enough to break my heart, to think of 
her despising me. No, she forgave, pitied; she was kind. Those are the 
angels who cause us to think of changeing. I don’t care for sermons, but 
when I meet charity :—I won't bore you! ” 

** You don’t.” 

“My .. . Captain Marsett can’t bear—he calls it Psalmody. He thinks 
things ought always to be as they are, with women and men; and women 
preachers he does detest. She is not one to preach. You are waiting to 
hear what I have to tell. That man Major Worrell has tried to rob me of 
everything I ever had to set a value on:—love, I'd say ;—he laughs at a 
woman like me loving.” 

Dartrey nodded, to signify a known sort of fellow. 

“She came here.’’ Mrs. Marsett’s tears had risen. ‘I ought not to 
have let her come. I invited her—for once: Iam lonely. None of my 
sex—none I could respect! I meant it for only once. She promised to 
sing to me. And, Oh! how she sings! You have heard her. My whole 
heart came out. I declare I believe girls exist who can hear our way of 
life—and I’m not so bad except compared with that angel, who heard me, 
and was and is, I could take oath, no worse for it. Some girls can ; she is 
one. I am all for bringing them up in complete innocence. If I was a 
great lady, my daughters should never know anything of the world until 
they were married. But Miss Radnor is a young lady who cannot be hurt. 
She is above us. Oh! what a treasure for a man !—and my God! for any 
man born of woman to insult a saint, as she is !—He is a beast!” 

“Major Worrell met her here ? ” 

“Blame me as much as you like: I do myself. Half my rage with him 
is at myself for putting her in the way of such a beast to annoy. Each time 
she came, I said it was to be the last. I let her see what a mercy from 
heaven she was tome. She would come. It has not been many times. 
She wishes me either to . . . Captain Marsett has promised. And nothing 
seems hard to me when my own God’s angel is by! She is! I’m not 
such a bad woman, but I never before I knew her knew the meaning of the 
word virtue. There is the young lady that man worried with his insulting 
remarks! though he must have known she was a lady :—because he found 
her in my rooms.” 

‘You were present when, as you say, he insulted her ?”’ 
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“Twas. Here it commenced ; and he would see her downstairs.”’ 

“You heard ?” 

** Of course, I never left her.” 

“Give me a notion. . .” 

“To get her to make an appointment : to let him conduct her home.” 

“She was alone ?” 

‘“‘ Her maid was below.” 

“ And this happened . . .?” 

“Yesterday, after dark. My Ned—Captain Marsett encourages him to 
be familiar. I should be the lowest of women if I feared the threats of 
such a reptile of a man. I could tell you more. J can’t always refuse his 
visits, though if Ned knew ;the cur he is! Captain Marsett is easy- 
going.” 

“I should like to know where he lives.” 

She went straight to the mantelpiece, and faced about with a card, hand- 
ing it, quite aware that it was a charge of powder. 

Desperate things to be done excused the desperate said; and especially 
they seemed a cover to the bald and often spotty language leaping out of 
her, against her better taste, when her temper was up. 

“Somewhere not very distant,” said Dartrey, perusing. ‘Is he in the 
town to-day, do you know ?” 

“Tam not sure; he may be. Her name . 

“ Have no fear. Ladies’ names are safe.” 

“T am anxious that she may not be insulted again.” 

“Did she show herself conscious of it ?” 

‘She stopped speaking: she looked at the door. She may come again 
—or never! through that man !”’ 

“ You receive him, at his pleasure ?” 

“Captain Marsett wishes me to. He is on his way home. He calls 
Major Worrell my pet spite. All I want is, not to hear of the man. I 
swear he came yesterday on the chance of seeing—for he forced his way 
up past my servant; he must have seen Miss Radnor’s maid below.”’ 

“You don’t mean, that he insulted her hearing ?”’ 

“Oh! Captain Fenellan, you know the style.” 

“ Well, I thank you,” Dartrey said. “The young lady is the daughter 
of my dearest friends. She’s one of the precious—you're quite right. Keep 
the tears back.” 

“T will.” She heaved open-mouthed to get physical control of the tide. 
‘‘ When you say that of her!—how can I help it? It’s I fear—because 
I fear . . . and I’ve no right to expect ever . . . but if I’m never again 
to look on that dear face, tell her I shall—I shall pray for her in my grave. 
Tell her she has done all a woman can, an angel can, to save my soul. I 
speak truth: my very soul! I could never go to the utter bad after know- 
ing her. I don’t—you know the world—I’m a poor helpless woman !— 
don’t swear to give up my Ned if he does break the word he promised once ; 
I can’t see how I could. I haven’t her courage. I haven’t—what it is !— 
You know her: it’s in her eyes and her voice, If I had her beside me, 
then I could starve or go to execution—I could, I am certain. Here I am, 
going to do what you men hate. Let me sit.” 
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“ Here’s a chair,” said Dartrey. ‘‘ I’ve no time to spare; good day, for 
the present. You will permit me to call.” 

“Oh! come;” she cried, out of her sobs, for excuse. They were 
genuine, or she would better have been able to second her efforts to catch a 
distinct vision of his retreating figure. 

She beheld him, when he was in the street, turn for the district where 
Major Worrell had his lodgeings. That set her mind moving, and her tears 
fell no longer. 

Major Worrell was not at home, Dartrey was informed, that he might 
be at his Club. 

At the Club he heard of the major as having gone to London and being 
expected down in the afternoon. Colonel Sudley named ‘the train: an early 
train: the major was engaged to dine at the Club. Dartrey had informa- 
tion supplied to him concerning Major Worrell and Captain Marsett, also 
Mrs. Marsett. She hada history. Worthy citizens read the description 
of history with interest when the halo of Royalty is round it. They may, 
if their reading extends, perceive, that it has been the main turbid stream 
in old Mammon’s train since he threw his bait for flesh. They might ask, 
too, whether it is likely to cease to flow while he remains potent. The 
lady’s history was brief, and bore recital in a Club; came off quite honour- 
ably there. Regarding Major Worrell, the tale of him showed him to have 
apass among men. He managed cleverly to get his pleasures out of a 
small income and a ‘ fund of anecdote.’ His reputation indicated an anec- 
dotist of the table, prevailing in the primitive societies, where the art of 
conversing does not come by nature, and is exercised in monosyllabic 
undertones or grunts until the narrator’s well-masticated popular anecdote 
loosens a digestive laughter, and some talk ensues. He was Marsett’s 
friend, and he boasted of not letting Ned Marsett make a fool of himself. 

Dartrey was not long in shaping the man’s charaeter : Worrell belonged 
to the male birds of upper air, who mangle what female prey they are 
forbidden to devour. And he had Miss Radnor’s name: he had spoken 
her name at the Club overnight. He had roused a sensation, because of a 
man being present, Perey Southweare, who was related to a man as good 
as engaged to marry her. The major never fell into a quarrel with sons of 
nobles, if he could help it, or there might have been a pretty one. 

So Colonel Sudley said. 

Dartrey spoke musing: “I don’t know how he may class me; I have an 
account to square with him.” 

“Tt won’t do in these days, my good friend. Come and cool yourself; 
and we'll lunch here. I shan’t leave you.” 

‘«‘ By all means. We'll lunch, and walk up to the station, and you will 
point him out to me.” 

Dartrey stated Major Worrell’s offence. The colonel was not aston- 
ished ; but evidently he thought less of Worrell’s behaviour to Miss Radnor 
in Mrs. Marsett’s presence than of the mention of her name at the Club: 
and that, he seemed to think, had a shade of excuse against the charge of 
monstrous. He blamed the young lady who could go twice to visit a Mrs. 
Marsett ; partly exposed a suspicion of her. Dartrey let him talk. They 
strolled along the parade, and were near the pier. 
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Suddenly saying: ‘‘ There, beside our friend in clerical garb: here she 
comes; judge if that is the girl for the foulest of curs to worry, no matter 
where she’s found,” Dartrey directed the colonel’s attention to Nesta and 
Mr. Barmby turning off the pier and advancing. 

He saluted. She bowed. There was no contraction of her eyelids; and 
her face was white. The mortal life appeared to be deadened in her cold 
wide look ; as when the storm-wind banks a leaden remoteness, leaving 
blown space of sky. 

The colonel said: ‘‘ No, that’s not the girl a gentleman would offend.”’ 

‘‘ What man!” cried Dartrey. ‘‘If we had a Society for the trial of 
your gentleman !—but he has only to call himself gentleman to get grant 
of licence: and your Society protects him. 1t won’t punish, and it won’t 
let you. But you saw her: ask yourself—what man could offend that 
girl!” 

‘‘ Still, my friend, she ought to keep clear of the Marsetts.”’ 

‘¢ When I meet him, I shall treat him as one out of the law.” 

‘* You lead on to an ultimate argument with the hangman.” 

‘¢ We'll dare it, to waken the old country. Old England will count none 
but Worrells in time. As for discreet, if you like !—the young lady might 
have been more discreet. She’s a girl with a big heart. If we were all 
everlastingly discreet ! ” 

Dartrey may have meant, that the consequence of a prolonged conformity 
would be the generation of stenches to shock to purgeing tempests the 
tolerant heavens over such smooth stagnancy. He had his ideas about 
movement ; about the good of women, and the health of his England. The 
feeling of the hopelessness of pleading Nesta’s conduct, for the perfect justi- 
fication of it to son or daughter of our impressing conventional world—even 
to a friend, that friend a true man, a really chivalrous man!—drove him 
back in a silence upon his natural brotherhood with souls that dare do. 
It was a wonder, to think of his finding this kinship ina woman. In a 
girl ?—and the world holding that virgin spirit to be unclean or shadowed 
because its rays were shed on foul places? He clasped the girl. Her 
smitten clear face, the face of the second sigh after torture, bent him in 
devotion to her image. 

The clasping and the worshipping were independent of personal ardours : 
quaintly mixed with semi-paternal recollections of the little ‘ blue butterfly ’ 
of the days at Craye Farm and Creckholt; and he had heard of Dudley 
Sowerby’s pretensions to her hand. Nesta’s youthfulness cast double age 
on him from the child’s past. He pictured the child; pictured the girl, 
with her look of solitariness of sight; as in the desolate wide world, where 
her noble compassion for a woman had unexpectedly, painfully, almost by 
transubstantiation, rack-screwed her to woman’s mind. And above sorrow- 
ful, holy were those eyes. 

They held sway over Dartrey, and lost it some steps on; his demon 
temper urgeing him to strike at Major Worrell, as the cause of her dismayed 
expression. He was not the happier for dropping to his nature; but we 
proceed more easily, all of us, when the strain which lifts us a foot or two 
off our native level is relaxed. Grorce MeErrpitu. 
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